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“Best in the Long “Run” 


This famous Goodrich slogan, familiar to the tire 
user since away back in the days of the first bicycle 
tires, has never been more strongly exemplified than 
by Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires. 


These pioneer cord tires of America, made by an 
organization with more than half a century’s ex- 
perience in rubber manufacture, have thoroughly 
established themselves as tires of outstanding merit 
and dependability. Their long life, long mileage and 
long service amply prove them to be «best in the 
long run.” 


Quiet-running, efficient, made by the most skilled 


craftsmen, finished with a precision and perfection 
that gives them an appearance in harmony with 
their sturdiness, Silvertowns are accepted not only 
as the standard of comparison but as the greatest 
dollar-for-dollar value. 


Your dealer will sell you the Silvertown in any size 
from 30 x 3% up. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, cAkron, Ohio 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
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For Every Man's Wardrobe 


A dinner suit belongs in every man’s wardrobe these 
days; it is proper for almost every evening occasion. 
There is no argument about the kind to have. The 
style must be smart and correct, the tailoring must 
keep it so. That’s always true of these clothes. 


Society Brand 
Clothes 


ALFRED DECKER ®# COHN, MAKERS, CHICAGO - NEW YORK . In Canada: Society Brand Clothes Limited, Montreal 
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Children’s hands and men's dark 
clothes soil table-cloth edges—this 
is where wear first shows if cloth 
has to be rubbed clean. P and G 
removes this “edge-soil” without 
rubbing—saves linen, and keeps 
it gleaining white. 
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The “ring” around the bathtub 
disappears at the first fouch of 
P and G—it is so easy to clean por- 
celain and enamel with P and G 
that no excuse need be accepted 
for less than daily perfection in 
the bathroom. 


If little Molly should be in an accident, 


what would the neighbors think of those “clean” underclothes? 


Molly's underclothes are supposedly clean— 
but actually they are gray and untidy. 


That is not necessarily the laundress’s fault. 


‘The blame may rest with the soap! 


If the dirt is not thoroughly washed out with a 
good soap, it spreads through the whole fabric— 
that is what makes white clothes gray. 


It may be unsafe to let the laundress choose 
the soap. Her reasons for choosing may be 
quite different from yours. 


One thing is certain, however—she will be glad 
to use Pand G The White Naphtha Soap because 
its quick cleaning saves her time and energy. 
And you will be pleased with its snow white re- 


sults,obtained without destructive hard rubbing. 


P and G is different from strong soaps — 
It acts on the dirt, not on the fabric or 


colors. 


”" 


P and G is different from ordinary “mild 
soaps — 
It loosens all the dirt and rinses out com- 
pletely, putting less of a burden on boiling. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap is the 
largest selling laundry and household soap in 
America today because its unique combination 
of cleansing properties has replaced less safe 
and less effective soaps. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
But the best features of both combined. 
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pyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co.’ Cincinnati 
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Feeling That He Must Say Something, He Complained, “‘But All the Same, it's Rather Stiff to Make Me Sacrifice My Pictuve!"' 











AINWRIGHT was glad to be back in 

Paris. The old fascination laid hold on 

him the moment his fiacre rattled into 

the Boulevard de Magenta; he felt at 
once the pulse of that vivacious existence, and recognized with pleasure all the familiar 
pictures—the workmen in the soft blue of their faded blouses, the women with the spring 
flowers, and the carts piled high with oranges or laden with bunches of white leeks, 
yellow young carrots and lettuce of exquisite green. In the Rue de Maubeuge he had 
the long harmonious perspective of gray facades and mansards, the clusters of tall slender 
chimneys and blackened chimney pots, all bathed in the violescent luminosity of the 
spring morning. The Place de la Concorde was empty at that hour, but he could look 
across to the dome of the Invalides and greet all the well-known landmarks. The 
Champs Elysées were empty, too, but the chestnut trees were in their new green, 
and—well, in short, it was spring, and he was in Paris, and if, alas, he was no longer 
young he was glad nevertheless that there remained in him that spirit of youth which 
could feel the old thrill, still be sensible to the eternal charm. 

It might have consoled him to reflect that the thought of Nadia, which, despite all 
his resolutions, would persist in starting up out of his subconsciousness, was in truth a 
proof of surviving youth, had not the thought been so intrinsically, so hopelessly 
tormenting. He had somehow induced in himself the courageous conviction that he 
would be able to return without that thought troubling him. He had confidently counted 
on his sojourn in New York to accomplish that much at least. There, in his native 
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By Brand Whitlock 


element, in the thin invigorating American air, ir 
the rush of that practical .unpoetic modern life, he 
had persuaded himself that that infatuation would 
be exorcised quite away. He had remained until he 


JAMES H. CRANK 


could assure himself that so much, at least, had been accomplished, that he had made 
his cure, that he could return to Paris in his normal state, clothed and in his right mind 
and that, the sting of its disappointment and defeat having been allayed, there would 
remain of the episode only the delicate reminiscent charm 

But here he was, not halfway home from the station, already thinking of her 
Somewhere in this vast congeries of roofs and chimney pots was Nadia; her presence 
was somehow implicit in all that he saw, her personality was somehow involved in 
every sensation that he felt; and the hopelessness of it gave a touch of melancholy to 
the spring air that he might otherwise so rapturously have breathed. 

When he reached his apartment, which he found open and aired by the excellent 
Philippe, everything in it, perhaps by its association with those last days before he 
went away, reminded him of her. There was the photograph of her in its silver frame 
standing in its old place on his writing table; he must have forgotten it when he wrote 
her that last note in the autumn; he seized it and thrust it into a drawer, not daring 
to give it more than a glance, or at most not more than two glances. Then he turned 
and looked at himself in the mirror over the chimney piece 

“* Don’t be a damned fool,” he said to himself. If it went on, he said, he would chuck 
the whole thing and go back to New York. 


' 
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However, no such drastic measure was necessary. He 
found, after ali, that he was adjusting himself very well to 
: Paris without Nadia; he made no inquiry, no effort to 
coramunteate to her the fact of his return. What use, 

deed, nad there been in doing that, since his dismissal 
had been so formal, so definitive and irrevocable! No, he 
had too much pride for that; though it would be im- 
possible and even ungallant to forget her—who, indeed, 
could forget Nadia?—he would rigorously hold himself to 
his determination to think of that disappointing and in 
ome ways bitter experience as having been classified, as 
the French would say—he could hear Nadia saying it! 
while he would. exemplify his Anglo-Saxon quality of 
being game and accept the one consolation that middle 
we offered, that of philosophical acquiescence. Le flegme 

néricain, Nadia would have called it, not, perhaps, with- 
out a certain admiration. However, that was no way to 
begin; he was to put Nadia out of his mind, as she had put 
herself out of his life. 

He found himself going on very well for a few days; on 
the whole, not half badly at all. There was a lot of interest 
eft in life; it was worth a good deal, for instance, to have 
liberty, to feel oneself free, to go and come, to relish mild 

sber enjoyments, to have time to cultivate certain tastes, 
to improve one’s mind, and above all to be rid—yes, he 
would go so far as to put it that strongly —to be rid of the 
mental strain of that femi- 
nine complication, which, 


privy to his emotions. Fortunately the room was empty. 
But it had suddenly grown very warm; he drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped his brow, his face, his hands. And 
he stood there, entranced, gazing at the portrait. How 
that Frenchman could paint! One had to render him that 
justice at any rate! It was so fresh, so young, so spirit- 
edly, so spontaneously done, so superbly, dexterously 
caught—enleré, to employ the slang of the studio. It bore 
inherent proof of its own authenticity; that was the one 
definitive and inevitable way to paint Nadia; it seemed to 
have been done without hesitation or doubt, with a gesture 
of absolute regal authority, and yet it had that facile air, 
the despair of artists, of having been freely, easily done, 
just as though it were nothing at all. How consummately 
perfect was the man’s technic! The value of the tints of 
her face and the pink feather in her hat; her brown gloves 
revealing all the character of her beautiful hands, the slight 
veil on her little nose! 

How preéminently and indubitably it was Nadia, and 
the Nadia that he knew! 

It was that which more than aught else intensified 
the acuteness of the pang. He resented the fact that 
Bovet-Montel should have divined in Nadia just what he, 
John Wainwright, saw in her—that spirit, that character, 
that ineffable charm, which he thought it had been re- 
served to himself alone to divine and appreciate. How was 
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it possible that such a fellow as Bovet-Montel could per- 
ceive and, above all, express just that? The only thing 
of himself.that Bovet-Montel had got into the picture, 
aside from his devilish art, was the admiration, the adora- 
tion that any man was bound to feel for her. Was it 
after all true that there was no necessary connection 
between character and art, so that cads and coxcombs 
could portray angels? 

Bovet-Montel must have been happy when he was 
doing that picture. And the thought brought another 
pang that stabbed Wainwright deeply. Bovet-Montel 
had done it, of course, almost immediately after he, Wain- 
wright, had incontinently fled the scene of his defeat and 
gone home to America, crawled, as it were, into his hole 
to lick his wounds. The painting bore a certain trium- 
phant relation to that event, seemed almost to comment 
if not to celebrate it. He could see her sitting for him 
there in his studio; they would laugh and talk, she would 
be gay, sprightly. Was it not all in the portrait, that pink 
face under the filmy veil and the pink feather? There was 
nothing inscrutable, nothing of the Mona Lisa, in that 
adumbration of a smile; he knew perfectly well what that 
meant; she was smiling at him, provoked by some one of 
the many sharp sayings that Bovet-Montel would be 
making at his expense; he could hear him in the exuber- 
ance of his work and of his triumph getting them off for 

her benefit, all the old jokes 
about the American and his 








in the end, was chiefly what 
even the most adorable of 
women could add to one’s 
life. For instance, having 
been for long years a mere 
resident and never a tran- 
sient tourist in Paris, he 
had seen little of it; there 
were long arrears to be 
brought up. He began:to go 
about the city, studiously 
inspecting this and that, 
and allowing the thought of 
Nadia gradually to recede, 
He began to visit system- 
atically the galleries; it was 
ever so much better, he de- 
cided, to look at pictures 
thus calmly than to chatter 
and dispute about them in 
studios. Thushewent oneaf- 
ternoon to the Salon de Prin- 
and there, almost 
the first thing he saw, was, 
not Nadia but her pertrait, 

{It struck him the very 
firat thing, out of al! those 
that hung about 
the walls, It was she; there 
could be no doubt of it. He 
went forward slowly, hesi- 
tatingly, half timidly, as he 
might have approached 
Nadia herself had she been 
there across the wide pol- 
ished surface of that floor. 
He had a craven hope that 
he might prove to be mis- 
taken; that it might be 
only some fancied, some ac- 
cidental resemblance, a like- 
ness that a modern portrait 
painter would consecien- 
tiously have avoided had 
He found himseif fortui- 
tously achieving it. But no, 
there was no such luck; it 
was Nadia, to the very life. 
He went up very close, 
topped and leaned across 
the rail to study the facture 
ind to try to read the sig- 
nature; he felt his heart 
heat strangely, with a kind 
of jealous anxiety. It could 
it must not be, but 


temps, 


pictures 


not, 
yes, there was no escape; it 
was his ineluctable fate to 
drain that cup to its bitter 
ironie drop; the portrait 
was by Bovet-Montel! He 
mechanically turned it up 
in the catalogue. There it 
“Portrait de N “ 
Bovet-Montel! 

He stopped and stood 
there. He was fer an in- 
tant so self-conscious that 
he hastily cast a glance 
ibout to see if anyone was 


was 
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“She Sat There," Said Bovet-Montel, “the Light Fett, So; You Understand? You Noticed the Lighting ?"’ 


vulgar dollars. It would be 
silly, of course, to challenge 
him to one of those ridicu- 
lous French duels, but he 
would like to give him a 
good licking. 

However, on second 
thought, he decided that 
since he was American and 
had vulgar dollars it would 
be better to buy the pic- 
ture; Bovet-Montel might 
contemn, but he would not 
refuse his dollars, and if he 
could not have Nadia he 
could have her portrait 
and keep his wound raw, as 
he reflected bitterly. He re- 
turned to the Grand Palais 
every day, held by the in- 
comparable fascination of 
that vision of the pink face, 
the pink feather, the veil 
and the gloved hands; he 
would stand in gloomy con- 
templation before it, only 
moving away whenever 
anyone came into the salon. 
The portrait attracted a 
good deal of attention; 
there was generally a group 
before it, and Wainwright 
would shift about with 
elaborate indifference, pre- 
tending to examine the 
other canvases in the room, 
things more frankly in the 
modern note. Then, when 
the group had dispersed and 
he had the picture to him- 
self again he would return 
and dwell upon it fondly, 
jealously, and in despair. 

Yes, he decided, it would 
be better to buy it. In this 
resolve he went to the 
bureau de la direction, to 
which the catalogue referred 
one for particulars as to the 
purchase of pictures. The 
director was not there; no 
one was there, in fact, ex- 
cept a girl, visibly bored, 
who, seated with a detached 
and reluctant air at an in- 
significant table, studied 
her own complexion in a 
small mirror. 

She displayed the pub- 
lie funetionary’s disdainful 
reticence, and when Wain- 
wright asked her, not with- 
out emotion, the price of 
the portrait the girl merely 
replied ‘‘Sais pas, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

He suggested the possi- 
bility of her making an in- 
quiry, and with the resentful 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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PROTO, BY INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 


Greek Troops Marching Through a Burning Village to Meet the Forces of 


Kemat Pasha in Asia Minor 


HEN an American ventures to set forth facts 

he feels his countrymen ought to know, but 

which do not reflect credit on the govern- 
ments involved, the ery is invariably raised that he 
is hostile to the peoples of which he is writing. In order to 
obviate that possibility in the present instance, I propose 
to deal with the Turkish-Greek mess through the state- 
ments of British and French newspapers and public men. 
To arrive at the true inwardness of a tragedy that nearly 
precipitated another great war from which it would have 
been difficult for us to hold aloof, we have only to examine 
what the British and French themselves say of the busi- 
ness. Their own words tell the story. Such explanations 
as may be required for an understanding of the matters 
to which they refer will consist of facts whose proof is 
easily obtainable. 


Lord Islington’s Comment 


ORD ISLINGTON, G. C. M. G., D. 8. O., P. C., for- 
merly governor of New Zealand, Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, and Parliamentary Under Secretary for India, 
came out with a statement from which I cull the following: 
“Practically all the difficulties confronting the Allied 
Powers, and the prospects of vast expenditure confronting 
the British Empire, could,.in a large measure, have been 
avoided, had some far-seeing policy in the East been 
carried out immediately after the Armistice. Our policy 
in the East since the end of the war may be said to have 
been continuously wrong. We were wrong in Mesopo- 
tamia. We were wrong in Palestine. We were wrong in 
our dealings with the fallen Ottoman Empire. We were 
wrong with regard to Greece. 

“We fought arduous and costly campaigns in Mesopo- 
tamia to protect our interests along the Persian littoral 
and to secure trade security around Basra, and, so far as 
I know, for no other reason. We fought in Palestine an 
offensive-defensive campaign in order to defend the Suez 
canal—the jugular vein of an Asiatic Empire. We suc- 
ceeded, and at the time of the Armistice our prestige in the 
Near East, and among the Allies, was rightly immense. 

“Then was the time to come to grips with the situation. 
Our position as the greatest eastern power demanded that 
we should pacify the Moslem world by means of a bold and 
enduring settlement. And we should have been able to 
force better terms out of the Turk in 1919 than we are ever 
likely to get now. 

““Greece would never have gone to Smyrna except for 
the Prime Minister’’—Lloyd George. “Instead of peace 
in the Near East, we had another war with all its resultant 
revulsion of feelings among the Moslems. It was clear to 
everyone that the Greek advance in Asia Minor was a 
Pyrrhic victory, which ultimately must lead to disaster. 
Why should Great Britain be made to advertize to the 
Moslem world that this unnatural and uncalled for act 
had been committed through the instrumentality of the 
British Government? 

“What has the Government’s Greek policy resulted in? 
It has revived the broken and dissipated forces of the 
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Turkish Infantry Wearing the New Steet Hetmet, Shaped Like a Fes 


and Bearing the Crescent on the Front 


By George Pattullo 


Ottoman Empire. It has brought a great calamity on 
Greece —which calls for sympathy and pity, since we were 
responsible for it. 

“It has changed the Turks from a defeated people into 
a victorious and doubtless unduly pretentious people. It 
has put Great Britain in a wrong and invidious position 
in the eyes of her Moslem subjects. . . . 

“It has been suggested that the problem be given to the 
League of Nations to settle. This would be fatal for two 
reasons: it would involve delay, and most of the Powers 
sitting on the League have no Asiatic interests, and their 
decision, based on sentiment and humanitarianism, might 
well be fatal to the British Empire in India and the Moslem 
colonies of France.” 

There is no need to quote more. Let us leave the noble 
lord there. It seems a good place. 

There is ene sentence of his statement which deserves 
emphasis, however: “It has brought a great calamity on 
Greece-- which calls for sympathy and pity, since we were 
responsible for it.” 

To do Lord Islington justice, this expression from him 
goes much further in a humanitarian way than any comment 
I have seen in the London press, either editorial or from 
public men and business leaders. To be sure, Lord Isling- 
ton dismissed the tragedy with that sentence, and imme- 
diately passed to consideration of the practical points that 
must be stressed in the settlement—keeping the Darda- 
nelles open, protecting the rights of foreign nationals in 
Constantinople, and evolving a scheme for the safety of 
the Christian minorities in Asia Minor. But at least he 
was sorry for the Greeks. Those London newspapers which 
flayed Downing Street and laid the whole responsibility 
for the calamity on the Lloyd George cabinet’s support of 
Greek invasion of Turkish territory made comparatively 
casual reference to the victims’ pitiable plight. They abused 
the Greeks for failure—damned them as futile trouble 
makers. Their real concern seemed to be for the one point 
affecting the material and political interests of Great 
Britain—the necessity of keeping the Dardanelles and the 
Black Sea from Turkish control. 

Thousands of Greek and Turkish soldiers had been 
killed in the fighting; cities and towns and leagues of 
countryside had been laid waste; Smyrna lay in smoking 
ruins; hundreds of thousands of civilians—men, women 
and children—were outcasts from their homes and thrown 
upon the world’s charity. Yet the note the newspapers 
sounded was anxiety for the prestige and interests of the 
Empire. 

“Freedom of the Straits’’ completely overshadowed all 
other considerations. 

Mr. Lovat Fraser, who has enjoyed the reputation ir 
London of being well informed on Eastern affairs, and who 
has paid tribute in the past to Mr. Lloyd George’s achieve- 
ments, had an article in the Sunday Pictorial, from whic! 
I give excerpts: 





“It was in 1919 that Mr. Lloyd George began to 
go sadly astray In May of that year he invited 
Greece to land troops at Smyrna, the chief seaport 
of Asia Minor. Greek contingents reached Smyrna 
on May 15, 1919, and signalized their arrival by a bloody 
massacre of Turks, the true facts about which have been 
studiously suppressed by the British Government. 

“The Greek Army then marched inland upon a wild 
enterprise of conquest, and the instant consequence was the 
birth of the Turkish Nationalist movement under Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, which has now smashed the Greek Army 
and ruined Greece. The Allied Powers held Constanti- 
nople and created a puppet Turkish Government, but 
every Turk was henceforth a Nationalist and his sympa- 
thies lay with Mustapha Kemal at Angora.’ 


Smyrna Promised to Italy 


* HY did Mr. Lloyd George send the Greeks toSmyrna? 
Little more than a month ago, in the House of Com- 

mons, he sought to defend his eastern policy in a speech de 
livered on August fourth. He said he acted on the advice of 
a commission on which Great Britain was represented by 
Sir Robert Borden, No one who was in Paris at the time 
supposes for a moment that Mr. Lloyd George was really 
influenced by Sir Robert Borden. The truth is that in 1917, 
at Saint-Jean de Maurienne, Mr. Lloyd George had prom- 
ised Smyrna to Italy . 
“Two months earlier’’— Mr. Fraser means earlier than 
Italian troops had landed 
farther south in Asia Minor. He heard they were stea!thily 


moving on Smyrna, and he flung in the Greeks to forestal! 


the Greek seizure of Smyrna 


them, in violation of his own unwarrantable promise of 
1917. The way European statesmen handled great com 
munities as though they were pawns will astonish future 
generations, if the truth is ever told. ° 

“That speech delivered by the Prime Minister in th« 
House of Commons on August fourth was the most incen 
diary utterance uttered by a responsible statesman since 
the Armistice. It was made at a time when the Greel 
Army in Europe was actually preparing to march on Con- 
stantinople It was made when Ferid Bey was on 
his way to London from Angora to endeavor to arrangs 
terms of peace; and when he got here later in the month 
no Minister would receive him. Some of his state 
He said, for example, 
that the Greeks |had ‘established a military superiority in 
every pitched battle,’ whereas their offensive last year 
miserably failed and they were driven back with heavy 
loss. He praised the conquests and valor of the Greek 
and extracts from his speech, which was regarded as a 
direct incitement to further fighting, were actually pub 
lished in an Order of the Day to the Greek Army. Fi 
weeks later, the Greeks were swept out of Asia Minor 

“He backed M. Veniselos; and when the Greek Prim 
Minister fled from Athens in November, 1920, he actualls 
backed King Constantine, who regained his throne but 
had to continue the war.” 
(Continued on Page 60 


ments were grossly inaccurate. 














industry in this country is con- 
trolled, largely to its detriment, 

by Wali Street moneyed and banking B 
interests, that it has seemed to the 

writer worth while delving into the sub- 

ject along lines of a practicality and 
particularity that have not aiways 
characterized the debates on such 

broad issues. Besides if there is any 

way of getting at the facts of the alleged dom- 
ination of business and corporate activities by 
Wall Street moneyed and banking interests, 
would not such facts, from the very nature of 
the case, prove valuable and illuminating, a 
picture, as it were, of big business from the 
inside? 

There is nothing new, obviously, in the un- 
favorable view that is so often taken of the 
money power, It is indeed very old stuff, 
money changers having been ejected from the 
temple at Jerusalem at least as far back as 
Biblical times. It is a very ancient point of 
view, this aseribing to Wall Street, and to the 
money powers of various sorts that preceded it, a 
species of control, the reality of which has been argued 
buck and forth for so many centuries. 

But it is not the newness of ideas so much as their 
newness of application that matters. The inner secrets, 
the achievements and iniquities of big business may 
have been revealed many times before. But when 
Samuel Gompers finds an explanation of the great 
railroad and coal strikes of last summer and spring 
largely in the undue influence which he says Wall 
Street finance has over industry, and when Henry 
Ford and other men of prominence in the industrial! 
world take frequent flings at the same state of affairs, 
these accusations may arouse in many quarters as 
much interest and concern as if they had never been 
heard before 

For that matter nearly all people, or at least nearly 
all men, are fascinated by the very idea of the power 
and dominion of the Wall Street money trust, and its 
twin brother, and other ego, big business. Young men 
in small inland cities, who have listened with approval, 
no doubt, to political orators raging against the money 
power, write letters to the editors or financial editors of 
metropolitan newspapers inquiring how they can make a 
connection with big business. Nearly all men admire power, 
even though as a political duty they may feel obliged to 
condemn it. Pounding away at the Wall Street banking 
interests and trying to get just as closely allied to these 
interests as possible is a recognized American pastime, 


S: OFTEN has it been alieged that 


No Closed feason for Wall Street 


N! )W it is hoped the reader will not be misled by the very 
deliberately chosen title of this piece. The writer mod- 
estly disclaims any intention or any ability to portray all 
the phases of big business in one or in many articles. Our 
modern machine civilization is conducted along the lines 
of jarge-scale organization. It is a myriad-faceted system 
under which we live, and one must take a very broad 
survey and possess a very deep knowledge indeed of 
modern institutions to understand big business from all 
its viewpoints. 

But if Wall Street bankers have but a fraction of the 
power they are credited with having, then even an approach 
to an accurate statement of the relationship that exists must 
from the nature of the case present an inside view of what 
for lack of a better term is called big business. 

There have been many efforts in the past to get at this 
relationship, to expose and reveal it, to excoriate and 
defend it. There was the so-called Pujo or money-trust 
investigation conducted by a committee of the House of 
Representatives. Much valuable and suggestive informa- 
tion came to light at that time. There have been many 
congressional inquiries into the New York Stock Exchange 
and the stock-market side of Wall Street as distinguished 
from the banking side. Testimony in the various antitrust 
suits brought by the Government has brought out many 
facta. In connection with railroad legislation there have 
been literally velumes of testimony as regards the financial 
control exerted upon the railroads by Wall Street. 
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DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


Almost every large strike has brought forth charges, 
more or less heated, that rings or groups of Wall Street 
bankers and financiers were the power behind the em- 
ployers. Nor have such charges gone undenied. Anyone 
could collect a;whole bookful of choice denials and explana- 
tions before legislative committees and in courts of law, in 
speeches to economic clubs, chambers of commerce, man- 
ufacturers’ associations and college alumni bodies. It has 
not been a one-sided debate. 

At times the bankers and financiers have spoken re- 
luctantly and have retarded and defied to the best of their 
ability inquisitors whom they regarded as demagogues 
and persecutors. But at other times and perhaps under 
more sympathetic citcumstances the bankers and finan- 
ciers have poured forth their story. Indeed they have 
learned to employ the most talented publicity experts, and 
propaganda for Wall Street interests has flowed forth in an 
ever-increasing flood.' 

For there has been no closed season in this game. If the 
publicity expert for the moneyed interests is always on the 
job, so, too, is the investigator, the inquisitor. the radical 
economist, and the senator who, when public interest in 
other subjects flags, can always get a little kick out of the 
country by announcing a new list of a hundred or twenty- 
five or ten Wall Street magnates who own said country. 

From a long familiarity with the outpourings of the 
protagonists and propagandists on both sides of this sub- 
ject it has seemed to ‘the writer that a somewhat different 
method might be employed to advantage. It has seemed 
that under the pledg¢ of anonymity views regarding their 
own relation to big business might be obtained from active 
leaders among Wall /Street bankers which would get us 
much closer to the facts than the usual set speech pre- 
pared on the one hanil by not disinterested politicians and 
on the other by publicity men and lawyers, or the frag- 
mentary remarks of;a witness before a legislative com- 
mittee, who tries his best to give an examiner whom he 
personally dislikes as few pertinent facts as possible. 
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The rest of this article therefore 
is made up of the views expressed by 
some ten Wall Street bankers who 
S are actively engaged in the business 

of financing the country’s industries, 

rather than in making after-dinner 

speeches. There is no implication 

here that after-dinner speakers may 

not be excellent and well-informed 

gentlemen, but the writer in this 
particular instance sought the views of those 
in the thick of the fray of Wall Street financing 
rather than those employed to defend the 
men who are in the thick of the fray. As far 
as the writer knows only two of the men in- 
terviewed ever made a speech or wrote an 
article of any nature. 

Before setting out to interview anyone a 
careful effort was made to discover the names 
of the banking houses which at the present time 
are most active in originating and initiating 
large issues of securities, that come in contact 
with the largest number of big corporations 
and are leaders in the matter of underwriting 
and syndicating important issues of securities. This 
inquiry was made because the importance, influence 
and standing of these great banking firms change as 
fast as most other things human, and perhaps faster. 
If there is a money trust there is nothing fixed or 
settled about it. Its composition is always changing. 


The Leaders Interrogated 


ANY of the most active houses, those which ac- 

tually do the biggest business with big business, 
are rarely heard of by the public. Perhaps they have 
come into their present position since the more detailed 
and exhaustive inquiries into the money trust were 
made. More likely their prominence is an inside one 
rather than of the widely heralded public variety, it 
being obvious, of course, that men and institutions 
most in the public eye are not always the most influ- 
ential. 

Still more probable is it that these houses have 
been identified somewhat more largely with industrial 
than with railroad financing, and the railroad finan- 

ciers and bankers are those who have thus far received 
the most attention. 

As already indicated several of the men seen were not 
those generally and widely known to the public. Yet the 
names of three or four of them have been included many 
times in various published lists purporting to nominate 
the leaders of the money power. Certainly two or three, 
perhaps more, of the men quoted—not by name—in this 
article are in reality among the first ten or so who con- 
stitute, if any small group does, the inner ring of high 
finance. 

In the case of eight firms the senior or managing partner 
was interviewed. In two cases the writer talked to junior 
partners. In every instance he gave a pledge that neither 
the name nor the identity of the firm or the individual 
would be indicated in any way, and practically all the 
men approached answered all the questions put by the 
writer, some fully and satisfactorily, and others in a most 
sketchy and superficial fashion. 

These men ranged in age from barely thirty to sixty. 
With one or possibly two exceptions they are all directors 
of many corporations of importance. Most of them have 
been or are directors of so many corporations that to go to 
a directors’ meeting must be a real bore. 

There is no pretense, of course, that the views expressed 
by these men are conclusive in any sense. There may be 
other Wall Street bankers who could explain more clearly 
and convincingly some of the inner workings of big busi- 
ness and high finance. Besides, though the answers to the 
questions asked do without question give an important 
and essential view of the workings of these two great 
factors in modern life, the reader will rightly refuse. to 
accept them as final without stacking them up alongside 
what the actual operators of big enterprises have to say, 
especially what they would say on the same subjects when 
not being quoted by name. 

One man among the ten, who is perhaps as powerful 
and able as any in the group, made a statement almost 





































































































before the questions had been put to him, which at first 
glance might seem a bold and callous defiance of public 
opinion: 

“It makes not the slightest difference what anyone says 
about Wall Street and the moneyed interests, with the 
single exception of what investors say or, rather, what 
they do about it. All this stuff about Wall Street moneyed 
interests’ controlling industry to its detriment is enough 
to make cynics out of men. Because, as we all know, 
when people invest their own savings they want entirely 
different evidence from what they accept when they dash 
off political platforms. 

“There is a constant supply of investors, and as long as 
they invest their savings in what you call Wall Street 
and in the main, of course, that is where they do invest 
their money —it makes no difference what they or anyone 
élse says about Wall Street on the outside. Actions are 
what count. Apparently the supply of investors is a con- 
stant one, and while they do foolish things they are in 
continual course of being cured and educated by the 
principle that the fool and his money are soon parted. 
Moreover, judging from the volume of security business, 
they are not affected in their actions by the bunk they 
hear about Wall Street.” 

Every man interviewed insisted, and several defied the 
existence of proof to the contrary, that the corporations 
are controlled by the great American public. One head of 
a banking house of wide renown, which has financed every 
type of company, railroad and industrial; has reorganized 
numerous great concerns; has been through countless 
contests and battles of high finance, and is represented on 
a multitude of directorates, said: 

““When Wall Street banking interests or others holding 
official positions in any one industry or corporation do not 
properly manage it, it does not take long for the owning 
public to assert itself and make a change.” 

“There must be some market where money is brought 
together,”’ said another banker, who in the last few years 
has supplied scores of large corporations with capital, 
‘and Wall Street is the only machinery devised as yet. You 
may speak of it in terms of bankers, brokers, the Stock 
Exchange, middlemen, anything you like, it does not mat- 
ter. It may be good or bad, but it is the only way in 
which large aggregations of capital are brought together.” 


The Unique Position of Mr. Ford 


“IMNHE whole point of the thing is to get industry financed 

by as much of the country as possible, by the entire 
United States. It is one of the machines of civilization 
and you can’t get away from it. 

‘We must have great numbers of stockholders to get 
enough money together to run the industries, and they 
have got to have a shepherd. Who possibly can be the 
shepherd except the go-between, the banker, the middle- 
man? And to be the shepherd he must be in close touch 
with the managements. Of course any business where the 
middleman has control of large sums of money is liable to 
abuse. But we must have the financial middle- 
man, the Wall Street banker with his power, just 
as we had to have the Liberty Loan campaigns. 

“Mr. Ford criticizes Wall Street, but Mr. 
Ford’s business is unusual because it provides 
capital enough from profits. The ordinary busi- 
ness has no such edge on the rest of the world as 
that. The margin of profits of the ordinary busi- 
ness issosmall that it must go to a central money 
market for funds.” 
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This article is not about Mr. Ford in any sense, but it 
may be well at this stage to point out how peculiar and 
really anomalous it is for Mr. Ford to talk so much about 
Wall Street or financial control of industry. It is not 
intended here to pull off any cheap wit or sarcasm to the 
effect that Mr. Ford is himself the chief money power in 
the country, that he is a Wall Street all his own. He cer- 
tainly is one of the largest bankers in the world, if cash 
makes a banker, and, according to the last published 
statement of his company, appears to have more cash in 
bank probably than all the Standard Oil companies com- 
bined. 

Pretty nearly every humorous writer has called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Ford need not be impatient 
about reforming the currency as he will soon have all of it 
and can then do as he likes, and that he should not get 
excited about the evil of paying interest, considering that 
he probably receives more interest than anyone else 
These jests are not new. . 

No, these are not the pleasantries which the writer 
wants to emphasize. It is the simple and obvious yet 
commonly overlooked fact that Mr. Ford really knows 
nothing about Wall Street bankers because he has not 
done business with them. The people who should talk 
about the evils of the money trust are those who have been 
in its clutches. The manufacturers who ought to know 
whether the moneyed interests control industry to its 
detriment are those who have been so controlled. certainly 
not the one outstanding single example of the uncontrolled 
manufacturer. 

It is true that to buy out the last remaining minority 
stockholders Mr. Ford borrowed some seventy million 
dollars a couple of years ago through the medium of a 
Boston broker and a trust company in that city, but he 
paid this off very promptly indeed, and became free of 
debt in about a year. Perhaps in his distant past he may 
have borrowed money, but the most distinctive and char- 
acteristic financial aspect of his company since it became 
successful has been its freedom from outside-ownership 
interest of every description—bonds, and notes, either 
long or short, paper, preferred stock, common stock, every- 
thing. 

No doubt bankers, brokers and syndicates of every 
variety have tried and are still trying to buy out Mr. Ford. 
They have made him offers of every sort, some of which 
were an insult to him. In one instance it was commonly 
reported that New York financial representatives were 
physically ejected from Mr. Ford's office, and there is 
little doubt that one such emissary left under conditions 
which might be interpreted as not overdignified. 


























On one or two occasions when the Ford company needed 
money the behavior of portions of Wall Street at least was 
not overagreeable. Newspapers, which may or may not 
have spoken for moneyed interests, but which at least 
were looked upon as their mouthpieces, wrote of the im- 
pending financing in a manner full of triumphant gloating 
Bankers expressed themselves privately in a fashion which 
indicated satisfaction at the possible approach of easy 
velvet, while their emissaries were besieging Mr. Ford 
with offers. It was not a pleasant spectacle, and Mr 
Ford's dislike of the moneyed interests, even though he be 
perhaps the world’s greatest single moneyed interest him 
self, is quite understandable and in a way justifiable. 

But the outstanding fact remains that these offers did 
not have to be accepted, Mr. Ford is the chief example in 
the whole world, the extreme, the spectacular, the bizarre 
archetype of total freedom and independence from outside 
financial control, from the domination of Wail Street 
moneyed or any other interests. He does not know the 
yoke, so how can he talk about it so glibly? He really is 
the least concerned with it of any person living, but 
strangely enough he talks the most about it. 


Why Control is Not Desired 


O RETURN, however, to the question of Wall Street 

control of industry, it should be said that all the bank- 
ers interviewed agreed on one point at least—namely: That 
from the very nature of his business the Wall Street banker 
wants to control industry as little as possible. This may 
seem a strange statement to the reader, and be branded 
at once as mere ex parte propaganda. But what does it 
mean? 

What these Wall Street bankers mean by such a state- 
ment is that they are primarily merchants of securities, 
and, like all other merchants, do not want to keep mer- 
chandise on their shelves any longer than necessary 
They become interested in big business, they become 
directors and executive-committee members, not primarily 
for the fun of running things but in order to sell securities 
to the public 

I found one of these men in a most enthusiastic mood. 
The firm he heads had just floated a big stock issue for an 
exceedingly successful manufacturing concern, heretofore 
owned privately by a few members of a family, but now 
opened up, with thousands of investors—or speculators 
admitted as shareholders and the stock listed on the 
exchange. The banker spoke in the highest, indeed the 
most extravagant terms of the president of the company 
and of the prospects of the stock. 

“How much of the stock does your firm own?” I asked 
him. 

“None of it,” he replied quickly as he looked at me in 
some surprise. “We are the merchants; we don’t want to 
tie up our capital. Like any other merchant we want a 
quick turnover. If the stock is bad it will come back to us 
all right. Naturally we don’t want the stock to turn out 
badly, for that means it will return and our capital will 
be tied up in it again. We want to put sur 
capital into some other good deai. 

“We want the stock te pay dividends, we 
want the company to pay interest promptly on 
its bonds and notes, and pay those off when 
they come due. Why should we want to con 
trol the company? The natural thing for us 
to seek in our business is another deal as suc- 
cessful as this one. 

Continued on Page 34) 
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They Stood, With a Pane of Glass Between Them 
and a Question in Their Eyes 


By Grace 


Sartwell Masom 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. 


ICHOLAS Verplanck Jewett stood on the left bank 
of the infernal regions and watched himself suffer. 
He would never have believed that a human being, 


and especially a Nicholas Verplanck Jewett, could suffer 
so degradingly and live. But perhaps he was not going to 


live. Perhaps this next cataclysmic eruption, which was 
even now approaching, would be his last. He clenched his 
teeth and waited, And after an instant of sinister coquet- 
ting the relentiess coils of nausea swooped down again 
and racked him. Exhausted, robbed of his last reticence, 
humiliated and outraged, he dropped back upon the pillow 
with a feeble groan. 

And the beautiful mahogany four-poster on which he 
jay, the set of Adam. chairs his Aunt Tessie had shopped 
over England for, the perfect chest of drawers his Uncle 
Rufus had given him when he first moved into bachelor 
quarters, the tapestries and Persian rugs he himself had 
collected when he made the grand tour in the manner of 
George Meredith's young gentlemen of wealth, all these 
appointments of a gentleman's bedroom might almost be 
said to wince and shudder. For something unbelievably 
outrageous had happened; something that had never 
happened in that seemly chamber before—Nicholas Ver- 
planck Jewett had gone to bed with his clothes on. 

This is perhaps too sweeping a statement, for a person 
cannot be said to have gone to bed when he is lying on the 
outside of it with one ieg hanging off. And neither can he 
be said to be clothed when his coat and waistcoat have 
been removed and neatly hung over the back of a chair 
and his shoes toe a mark under it. But his state, neverthe- 
leas, was in shocking contrast both to the elegant repose 
of the room and to the self-possession of the garments 
disposed so carefully on the chair back. 

It was evident as the light began slowly to strengthen 
between the folds of dark red damask at the two windows 
that at some proper hour of the evening before Nicholas 
Jewett had sallied forth to a formal occasion, for his rum- 
pled upper garment had once been a thing of stiff and 
glistening beauty. It now looked as if he had torn at it in 
his agony, and undoubtedly he had scrubbed some grimy 
object with it. It was not believable that he had taken it 
off for this purpose, so it seemed most likely that he had 
lain down on something dusty like a pavement. 

But it was not alone his garments that set him apart 
’ from the self-respect of the rest of the room. High on one 
cheek bone there was a large bruise slowly darkening. The 
eye on this side, shocked perhaps, refused to raise its lid 
more than halfway. There were also three scratches on the 
other cheek; three deep and long scratches, exactly parallel. 
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But nothing so insignificant as bruises and scratches 
could make a dent on the consciousness of one suffering 
from what ailed Nicholas Jewett. He was beginning to 
know that he was not ta die. And painful preoccupation 
began to torture his inflamed brain. It took first the form 
of a simple question—where was he? 

He put out a cautious hand. The satin coverlet felt 
familiar. Undoubtedly he was at home, and he desired 
deeply to drop it at that, But there were certain flaming 
high lights that began persistently to stab through the 
murk. These consisted of an illuminated number; a voice 
saying, somewhat derisively, “Sit tight, old man. The 
cabby’s got your address”; .a tall shadowy pillar that 
wavered and went up into immense space like a modern 
setting for a Shaksperean play; a scream; a something 
like a bundle of worn dlothes lying at the foot of this 
pillar; a small gray thing that scuttled screeching into a 
darkness that was full of, thunder. 

He did not want to speculate about these fragments, 
but they came and went through his head with a dreary 
persistence. And gradually they ceased to whirl about; 
they became fixed facts that he could more or less lucidly 
grapple with. The illuminated number undoubtedly be- 
longed to the cab in which the amused voice had told 
him to sit tight. But how came it that he, Nicholas 
Verplanck,Jewett, had deserved to be thus treated? And 
why should the remembrance of that curious bundle of 
clothes at the foot of the murky pillar give him so sharp 
a stab of disquiet? 

The gray thing that screeched and scuttled he dismissed 
with an effort of will that hurt. He could not afford to have 
his nerves any further shaken by something purely fan- 
tastic. But the scream - 

“If I could only remember what happened last night!" 
he groaned suddenly. 

For he knew now that this scream had woven itself like 
a glittering thread in and out of all that lurid nightmare 
through which he had been fighting his way for what 
seemed like endless hours. It had come back to him even 
in the coils of nausea; it had added fire to his raging head 
and frost to his chilly feet. A woman had screamed and 
he could not remember why. It was of the most painful 
and frightful necessity for him to remember why. He 
clenched his fists and sweat broke out on his forehead. 

Then, sharply, like a velvet curtain lowered, he was 
shut off from his suffering. His arms relaxed and one’fell 
over the side of the bed. His burning head sank deeper 
into the pillow. He slept the sleep of the exhausted un- 
righteous. 
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And daylight came to the aristocratic house wherein 
dwelt various young bachelors with a taste for luxury and 
exclusiveness. The top floor of this house had been done 
over especially for Nicholas, its ceilings heightened, its 
walls decorated, its bath enlarged to a thing of Roman 
splendor, by Uncle Rufus himself, who had spent the last 
six years-of his life modeling Nicholas into the perfect 
bachelor. And in all that time the morning light creeping 
in at the two long windows had never disclosed so dis- 
orderly a scene. Neither had it ever discovered what it 
now gradually picked out of the shadows-—a sheet of 
paper leaning against a water carafe on the bedside table, 
a white surface on which was written in a gallant hand: 

My poor dear Quixote; You'll feel very sad when you come to, 
but just say ‘Ca passe! Ca passe! Ca passe!’ very fast one 
hundred and fifty times and you'll be all right. Unless, of 
course, you're icy cold in the stomach. That will mean bad 
hooch. In that case ring for an ambulance at once. And 
anyway, take half a medicine glassful out of the bottle marked 
(1), followed in half an hour by another from the bottle marked 
(2). I got them from the drug store, and I can highly recom- 
mend them both. I put iodine on the scratches, but if they 
shouldn't heal at once take them to a doctor. You never can 
tell about a cat's claws. Good luck, mon brave! 

P.S. Don’t worry about our friend. I don’t think you killed 
him, though you gave him a dreadful wallop. You must be 
very strong, Quixote. It was splendid, the way you sailed out 
of the taxicab. Like Douglas Fairbanks. I am full of admira 
tion and gratitude. 


Beside this unsigned missive stood two bottles with a 
druggist’s labels on them, a medicine glass, a water glass, a 
clean handkerchief and a bottle of Vichy, all arranged by 
a thoughtful hand within arm's reach, Thus it was that 
these objects were the first that the opening eyes of Nich- 
olas fell upon when the sound of an ash can being slammed 
down in someone’s back yard aroused him. He could barely 
lift his enormous head, and his tongue felt like an unused 
bath luffa. But his head was undoubtedly clearer. He ex- 
ercised his mind cautiously to see if it would work: 

“Tam at home. That is a water carafe —— Ouch! My 
eyeballs! Last evening I dined out. Where? A party? 
No—no, not exactly a party. A—a wedding! Lucie’s 
wedding. Oh, my Lord, what did I do at that wedding?”’ 
And he prayed, “Oh, Lord, let me remember what I did 
at Lucie’s wedding!” 

But the mists were rapidly clearing. He could recall 
quite clearly now that Lucie’s wedding had taken place in 
O’Shannon’s studio, down near the Square. Funny place 
fot a wedding, but that was like Lucie. He could recall 
the deepening purple of the melancholy that had spread 
over him as he listened to the ceremony. Not that he 





















envied Lucie’s bridegroom or any 
other bridegroom. He hugged to his 
breast his satisfaction with his bache- 
lorhood. But at the same time this 
unreasonable melancholy pervaded 
him. It had pervaded O’Shannon and 
Louis Dey and some other men whose 
names he could not recall, who had re- 
mained after everyone else had gone. 
And O’Shannon had reached 
down into a window divan and 
brought up a large bottle. 

With a trust born of their des- 
perate gloom, they had drunk 
of the contents of this sinister 
bottle. 

Even he, Nicholas, usually so 
carefully abstemious, had had 
half a glass. So small a quantity, 
but he could remember foggily 
that very soon after drinking a 
fiery gayety quite alien to him- 
self had inwrapped him. Now as 
he thought about it his feverish 
face grew a shade redder. Per- 
haps he had done something 
unseemly, even ridiculous, in 
O’Shannon’s studio. He winced 
at the thought. He did not like 
to think of himself without his 
aplomb, so to speak. 

He absent-mindedly rubbed his 
right cheek, which tingled 
strangely. Then he discovered 
that there was a smear of dried 
blood on his finger. After staring 
at this in startled speculation for 
a long moment, he knew he must 
somehow get to a mirror. 

It was a painful journey; but he accomplished it finally 
and looked at himself dizzily. His expression was a mix- 
ture of wonder and horror as he studied the bruised left 
cheek, the three long scratches and the drooping eyelid 
Moreover, his complexion was done in a sort of greenish 
pallor, such as the Scandinavian school of painters some- 
times affect. 

“‘A devastated ruin,” he murmured. 

After which he stood thinking as well as he 
holding on to the back of a chair. O’Shannon was the one 
bit of rock in the brackish tide whereon he floated, so he 
navigated himself to the telephone. After a long time, 
during which he slumbered with his head on his hand, a 
savage voice came over the wire: 

“What isit, you blighted idict, at this hour of the night?” 

“My, my, hush up, Seumas!”’ Nicholas murmured, a 
faint grin coming over his wrecked countenance. ‘This 
is a friend whose 
trust you betrayed 


“You Must 'a’ 


could, 


last night. Look 
here, old man—yes, 
this is Nick. Cer- 


tainly, I’m quite 
myself, thanks! 
What I want to 
know is this: Did 
l have three 
scratches on my 
right cheek and a 
partly ruined eye 
when you saw me 
last? I hadn’t been 
in any way mal- 
treated, had I? 
What? Oh, no 
offense intended! 
It was a beautiful 
party. So I was— 
er—undamaged 
when I left? 
Thanks, ol’ man.” 

He rang off 
abruptly, for the 
frightful circlings 
were beginning 
again, and he lay 
down resignedly on 
the floor until they 
were over. It was 
as he groped for 
the water bottle a 
few minutes later 
that the square of 
paper caught his 
eye. He took it up 
and with a good 
deal of difficulty 
read: “My poor 
dear Quixote is 
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Seen His Pictures in the Papers, 
in a Leopard Skin" 





It was some time before 
he could go on, for this salu- 
tation gave him so strange a 
sense of being someone else 
that he was obliged to look 
carefully about the room 
and check up on the furni- 
ture. But at last he went 
on. 

And when he got to the 
last lines and read “ Don’t 
worry about our friend. I 
don’t think you killed him” 
he gave a moan of bewilder- 
ment and horror. 

**T don’t think you killed 
him,’” he murmured with 
stiff lips. So “‘him”’ was the 
bundle of clothes at the foot 
of that shadowy pillar. But 
how —how 

“T can’t remember,” he 
whispered piteously, and a 
tear started in his eye. 
Monstrous to think that a 
Nicholas Verplanck Jewett 
should have lost possession 
of himself for an hour. Wild 
and absurd to have in one’s 
past a blank hour, a feature- 
less, threatening hour that 
one cannot account for 

“It’s—it’s indecent,” he 
murmured, 

Then a barbed thought 
pricked him. There was 
someone who did know all 
about that hour—the writer 
of that note, He reread it 
with a new He looked at the bottle, freshly 
fetched from the drug store. 

“Good fellow!"’ he thought with emotion. 

He wavered again to the telephone. When he turned 
away from it he looked wild with bewilderment. O’Shan 
non had been very angry at being again disturbed, but he 
had made it plain that he had put Nicholas Verplanck 
Jewett into a taxicab alone. 

“Alone!’’ repeated Nicholas painfully. 
then where sg 

It was all too much for him. Docilely he took a nauseous 
dose from the bott'e marked (1), fell again into bed, and 
in a moment or two slept again. 

He was awakened by a sound he had heard every morn- 
ing at eight o’clock for many years—Posey putting the 
key into the door of the little private hall outside. Posonby, 
the irreproachable, the Argus-eyed. Nicholas tremulously 


interest. 


“Then who 


She Had Stopped Her Carriage Just Long Enough to See a Girt Spring Forward 
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rana hand over his wild hair; he hid the bruised side 
of his face in the pillow and hunched hastily down into 
the folds of the eider down. Then, some instinct of dan- 
ger nudging him, he sat up again, seized the mysterious 
note and thrust it under the pillow. 

He heard Posonby open the door of the tiny kitchen at 
the end of the hail; heard his soft and measured tread 
toward the bathroom, and then the sound of water being 
run into the tub. He tried to think what he should tell 
And in these few moments between the turning 
on of the water in the tub and the noiseless entrance of 
Posonby into the bedroom Nicholas suffered perhaps more 
than at any time before, for he was terribly afraid of his 
valet. He knew it now for the first time. He had often 
been congratulated, and had even congratulated himself 
on Posonby, who was an heirloom, trained by Uncle Rufus 
and bequeathed to his nephew when Uncle Rufus went on 
to that land where we are told even the perfect valet is 
superfluous. For six years Posey had molded Nicholas’ 
life with his large pale hands until it had become a thing of 
superfine smoothness, of comfort too subtle to be gross, 
and of an almost unhuman good taste, 

He had been one long incarnated inhibition. With a 
flash of newborn intuition Nicholas comprehended this 
now when he was not able to hold up his head before 
A sullen red spread itself over the greenish 
pallor of his face. But he remained supine and closed his 
eyes tightly, hoping Posey would think he slept and go 
away until later, when he was stronger. He heard the man 
come into the room, pause as if looking about him, begin 
to pad softly here and there, taking clean underclething 
out of the carved chest of drawers, taking up the coat from 
the back of the chair: ‘Then he stood still, and Nicholas 
cringed as it came to him that Posonby was looking for the 
trousers to this coat—-and he had them on. He had for 
gotten this fantastic fact. He made an involuntary bur 
rowing movement, and at once Posonby tiptoed nearer the 
bed. Nicholas was aware that his feet were sticking out 
from under the eider-down coverlet, and desperately he 
turned over to meet his valet’s eyes. 

“Been very ill, Posonby,”’ he muttered. 
what's the matter with me.’ 

Posonby’s eyes were implacably knowing. 
dry and bitter 

“Quite so, sir 
by a cold shower, will help 
if you fancy it.” 

“Thank you, Posonby,” said Nicholas meekly. 

And stooping over, Posonby picked up somet!:ing which 
lay on the rug near the bed. Holding it gingerly between 
a thumb and forefinger, he placed it on the chiffonier 
between two brushes. Nicholas did not see this move- 
ment, for he had again closed his weary eyes. 

A half hour later Nicholas sat up between cool sheets, 
clad in gray silk pajamas. He felt very wan and pathetic, 
but much better. He poured himself coffee from the little 
percolator at his 
bedside and pre- 
tended to read the 
morning paper 
But he could not see 
a line, for there was 
something under 
his pillow that ab- 
sorbed all his scur- 
rying thoughts. 
He had found it 
when, coming back 
from his bath, he 
had advanced tothe 
chiffonier to brush 
his hair. He had, 
with the quickness 
of lightning, 
dropped it into the 
pocket of his pa- 
jams. coat, and later 
had tucked it un- 
der the pillow for 
fear Posonby might 
see it through the 
thin silk of the 
pocket. He was 
now burning with 
impatience fer a 
chance to look at it 
again. 

Posonby came in 
and fiddled with the 
morning mail. 

“Your Miss Beulah, sir, telephoned that she 
would like you to come to see her today if convenient.” 

“Yes, yes, thanks, Posonby,” sighed Nicholas, his head 
in the newspaper. 

The instant the door closed behind Posonby he snatched 
out from under the pillow the object that had given him 
the worst shock of his life. It was a sort of locket, or 

(Continued on Page 26 
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ELSON MADDOCK 
N came face to face with 

spring and its revival of 
old desires, quite without that 
warning which heretofore had 
enabled him to tighten his self- 
control. He was off guard when 
the drift of broken clouds re- 
leased a sudden slant of ami- 
able March sun on the station 
platform where six days a week 
he waited for the 8:12, and the 
surprise attack of those cowed 
and prisoned yearnings carried 
past the careful barriers he had 
built up against them. For the 
moment even his dominant, 
watchful reason surrendered 
and clamored in chorus with the 
revolting impulses He pointed 
down past the pipe railings at a 
neat, bare back yard where a 
thick man in shirt sleeves pot- 
tered deliberately over a row of 
open cold frames. Theintensity 
of his voice startled him. 

“ That's what I'd like to do 
day like this.”’ 

He gianced apprehensively at 
the girl beside him as the folly 
of the speech became clear to 
his reeovered common sense. 
He had avoided anything in the 
way of confidences in his deal- 
ings with Esther Farwell; he 
knew that propinquity was an 
insidious thing in itself, and 
that 2 fellow made it a lot more 
dangerous by talking about his 
thoughts. Besides, he dis- 
trusted Miss Farwell, and dis- 
approved of her, regretting her 
presence at Mrs. Finch’s and 
her companionable habit of 
walking to the station with him, 
sharing a seat, too, on the way 
into town. 

She laughed gently, showing 
a flash of very white, even teeth. 
Maddock resented the way the | 








Nelson Maddock contemplated 
her mental image with a sort of 
defiant approval, pointing out 
to himself how much prettier 
she was than—than Esther Far- 
well, for instance. Even if she 
hadn’t been, it wouldn’t have 
mattered. A man had to con- 
sider marriage unsentimentally 
unless he was a plain fool. Pau- 
line Gavery would look at it 
that way, he told himself. She 
was just as level headed as her 
father. 

Well, Nelson Maddock would 
be able tostand inspection when 
he put his proposition up to her. 
He would hold his tongue until 
he had that interest in the firm 
behind him. No petticoat, son- 
in-law promotion would satisfy 
him. He didn’t even want his 
partnership as a gift; he meant 
to buy it. There was eight thou- 
sand saved up toward that end, 
and presently, in the course of 
nature, there ought to be quite 
a bit more from Uncle George 
Nelson —enough to buy into the 
business on a strictly business 
basis. Then he could look Pau- 
line Gavery straight in her eyes 
when he asked her. 

That was as far as he carried 
it. Vaguely, beyond these dis- 
tinct forevisions, he saw a more 
remote future—saw himself in 
full control of Gavery’s affairs, 
broadening conservatively into 
bigger things than Gavery had 
dared to tackle, a figure of 
weight in the community, a suc- 
cess. But he did not encourage 
these imaginings; it was as bad 
to look too far into the future 
as not to penetrate it atall. One 
step at a time. 

He shouldered through the 
crowd at the station, conscious 
of an edged annoyance at ac- 
cidental contacts with other 








iaugh seemed te light and warm 
her face; not that she was 
pretty, even so, of course, but 
because it made her more of a distraction than when she 
was serious—-made her, semehow, a kind of ally for those 
stubborn inner enemies that kept trying to interfere with 
his work. And he had no need to waste time or thought on 
girls, anyway; that question had been decided, once for 
all, long ago. . He wasn't at loose ends like most young fel- 
lows, waiting for accident to tumble him blindly into mar- 
riage. When he was ready he was going to marry Pauline 
Gavery. Other girls, meanwhile, were merely more or less 
formidable obstacles in his appointed road. 

“Why don't you, then? He'd let you help him, I sup- 
pose, if you asked.” 

Her voice was so plausibly matter of fact that Maddock 
took the remark seriously. 

“Got a big day ahead,”’ he said, sobering at the thought. 
“This kind of weather booms business for us, and I had 
four prospects dated up yesterday—probably get three or 
four more today if it stays warm.” 

The quality of his voice puzzled him. He seemed to 
speak regretfully of the excellent chance for commissions. 
A diluted puff of pipe smoke lifted from the yard below, 
thinned to a provocative sweetness. Again his unruly 
hunger for the open and the labor of hands intensified to an 
ache. He foresaw his day’s occupation with a sick hate, 
Esther Farwell shrugged. 

“You mean you'd rather go on into town and sell houses, 
then. You were just talking when you said you'd like to go 
down there and dig.”’ 

He sighed impatiently. 

“Some difference between business and pleasure, isn’t 
there? I've got my. living to make—selling houses for 
Gavery. I do it, but that doesn’t mean I like it. You 
don’t like working, yourself, do you?” 

He was sorry for the retort before it left his lips. It 
wasn't fair to rub that in; it must be a lot worse to earn 
your living if you were a girl than it was for a man, But 
again her laugh brought that effect of glow to her face: 

“ Of course I like it! If I didn’t I'd find something else— 
something that I could like. Life’s too short ——” 





“It's Pretty Desotate, Isn't 1¢?"" 


The roaring rush of the train swallowed the end of the 
speech. He touched her elbow with mechanical gallantry 
as she climbed aboard. ‘For once, entering the coach, he 
regretted that there was no whole seat left empty. He felt 
a kind of obligation upon him to correct her mistaken 
attitude. She’d never get ahead unless she got over the 
notion that you needn’t do what you didn’t like. Not that 
it mattered to Nelson Maddock, of course. He told him- 
self harshly that he’d better mind his own business; she’d 
see common sense soon enough without any enlightenment 
from him. 

He dedicated himself to Lesson XII of his correspond- 
ence course in master salesmanship, annoyed by the per- 
sistent effort of his thoughts to stray from the vital matter 
of developing your power of personality. That was what 
you got for wasting your time on silly fancies, for talking 
to outsiders about your own affairs. You never got any- 
where in this world unless you could concentrate. He glow- 
ered forcefully at the page. It would be fun sometime 
when he’d reached the top to stay away from the office 
now and then and fool with a garden. He found himself 
staring out of the window at forlorn, winter-littered back 
yards, and brought his attention back with a harsh jerk to 
Lesson XII. 

It was no good, he decided. That lapse into nonsense 
had spoiled him for study this morning. He slid the pam- 
phlet into his pocket and leaned back, half shutting his 
eyes and fixing an inner vision on his predetermined future. 
It was perceptibly nearer now, and more convincing than 
it had been when he had first conceived of it. Already he 
had put a foundation of solid fact below those castles in 
the air. He had learned the business of building two- 
family houses as thoroughly as Gavery himself; he was 
even better than Gavery when it came to selling: them. 
Gavery treated him almost as an equal these days; had 
hinted clumsily at an interest in the firm; had permitted 
him to infer that he foresaw even a closer relation- 
ship. And there was Pauline too—Gavery’s only child, 
inheriting her father’s practicality and her mother’s looks. 





hurrying bodies, of a sudden de- 

pression of spirit. On the heels 
of his ordered previsions he faced again an inner rebellion 
against his day’s work, a renewed and obstinate envy of 
the shirt-sleeved man out at East Juniper fooling over 
those cold frames. He didn’t want to walk over to 
Gavery’s office; he didn’t want to escort those four prom- 
ising prospects out to the new flats on Gavery Place; he 
didn’t want to rehearse the planned-and-tested selling talk 
as he piloted them through the bare varnish-and-plastere 
smelling rooms. He didn’t want —— 

He shook off the absurd mood, angry at himself. Want? 
What did it matter what a fellow wanted? A fresh resent- 
ment toward Esther Farwell woke in him; she’d started 
all this with that silly question of hers, that nonsense about 
liking your job or quitting it. 

Gavery’s closed car was at the curb when he reached the 
office, and Pauline waved gayly over the wheel. He dis- 
covered with a shock that his answering grin cost him 
a distinct effort; that he would have liked to scowl instead; 
that Pauline’s buoyant cheerfulness was somehow an offense 
and an affront. Beyond her fresh, amiable countenance 
he seemed to see Esther Farwell watching him with an 
amused and understanding compassion. He was astonished 
to find that he remembered her plain hat, the utilitarian 
tweed suit, in contrast to Pauline’s feathers and furs. 

“Hello there, Nelse!’’ Again that involuntary compari- 
son made him hear Esther Farwell’s queerly quiet voice. 
Pauline’s was high and exuberant. ‘“ Regular real-estate 
weather for a change, what?”’ 

He nodded, admiring her sagacity. Most girls would 
have called it a fine day, Pauline’s head was on straight. 
And yet below that approval his irritation deepened. Real- 
estate weather! A day that made a fellow hate even the 
thought of the office, the smell of new plaster, the tiresome 
talk of second mortgages; a day that just begged you to 
stay outdoors and play in the dirt! 

He caught a glimpse of himself oeyond the years, getting 
ott of a car like this, with Pauline’s voice following him 
into a day behind a desk. And again he seemed to see that 
contemptibie, enviable old man in his shirt sleeves, smoking 








































his pipe above the lifted sashes of his cold frames. He 
was almost glad that Pauline didn’t stop to talk any 
longer; somehow the sight of her aggravated the mysteri- 
ous rebellion in him. He plunged into his mail with a sense 
of escape. 

A bill for fifteen dollars lay on top of the heap. He 
reached for his check book, his scowl deepening. He was 
a fool to hang onto that old furniture just because it had 
belonged to his mother. A hundred and eighty dollars a 
year just for storing it—throwing away the interest on 
three thousand out of silly sentiment. He ought to have 
sent the stuff to the auction rooms long ago; there were 
plenty of idiots who would give more for the wreck of a 
rush-bottomed chair than you'd have to pay for a first- 
rate new one that you could actually sit in. He'd only 
kidded himself, trying to make believe that it would come 
in handy when he and Pauline set about equipping their 
hewe. Pauline wouldn’t waste attic room on that sort of 
junk. She’d want everything up to the minute, and she'd 
have it too. No nonsense about Pauline. 

Nevertheless, he wrote the check and sealed it in its 
envelope with a baffling satisfaction. He could afford to 
gratify a whim once in a while, and something in him 
clung stubbornly to all that was left of home. He had read 
somewhere that old furniture kept right on increasing in 
value every year. Probably when he came to sell he’d be 
glad he’d waited. 

Discontent settled on him again as he turned the office 
flivver into Gavery Place with the first of his four pros- 
pects in the rear seat. Mr. and Mrs. Max Brunner were 
exactly the sort of people to whom the new two-flat houses 
should appeal. Maddock’s trained inspection had told him 
instantly that they were sensible, thrifty souls, with ten 
years’ savings available for sound investment, and no silly 
notions such as some of his prospective customers brought 
with them to the process of buying a house. He could sell 
them all right, with any luck at all, especially with an affa- 
ble spring sun to help him do it. And yet, as he stopped the 
car before Number Seven, he found himself strangely 
depressed. As usual, however, he plunged into his tested, 
fluent monologue. 

‘Look down the street first, Mrs. Brunner. I want you 
to notice that when you buy a house on Gavery Place you 
won't ever wonder whether one of your neighbors didn’t 
get a better bargain, and you don’t have to be afraid, 
either, that somebody’s going to put up a house that'll 
make you ashamed of the street. Notice that particularly, 
please. Every house on Gavery Place is exactly the same 
as every other one, in every single little detail. You could 
go over ’em from cellar to roof and not find a single 
difference.” 

Mrs. Brunner was visibly impressed by the manifest 
truth of the statement. She surveyed Gavery Place with 
an eye already warming to proprietorship. Nelson Mad- 
dock savagely suppressed a crazy anger at her failure to see 
how ghastly they were, those dreary rows of reduplicated 
double porches, 
elbowing each 
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accepted the laboriously written check for the first pay- 
ment with only a deepening of his leaden mood. He lis- 
tened to Gavery’s bluff congratulation in a sullen silence, 
wishing that Gavery wouldn't use last year’s slang with 
that lip-smacking self-approval. He had to force himself 
out on his second trip to Gavery Place with another home- 
seeking couple; had to fight himself word by word through 
the familiar, sickening patter of his selling talk, almost 
hoping that these people would turn him down. They 
didn’t, and he contemplated his commissions with some- 
thing like a sense of guilt. 

Another sale early in the afternoon broke the office rec- 
ord and precipitated a confidential talk with Gavery in 
the inner office, an interview to which Nelson Maddock 
contributed only gestures and monosyllables, wondering 
sullenly what had happened to him. 

“Been watching you right along, Nelse. Picked you for 
a winner at this game first time I laid eyes on you. Gonna 
shake my sleeve right now. Know that Foster tract across 
the creek?”’ 

Maddock nodded. Why wasn’t he pleased? Why didn't 
Gavery’s look and tone give him at least a decent thrill of 
excitement? Why, suddenly, should he draw back from 
the idea of a share in Gavery’s profits with a sort of weary 
disgust? 

“Been doping out a scheme to handle it,’’ Gavery went 
on, lowering his voice. “Trouble is, I’m pretty well loaded 
up with these second mortgages; don’t dare stretch my 
credit much farther. Now if you could chip in some ready 
cash, Nelse, we could go into it together. Don't know how 
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you're fixed, but if you've got something in the old First 
National e 

Maddock shook his head. 

“Cigarette money for a deal like that.” 

He was actually glad that his eight thousand wasn’t 
enough. Looking ahead at the job of selling off two or 
three hundred new Gavery flats across the creek, he felt 
a kind of mental nausea. It would take two or three 
years 

‘Too bad,”’ Gavery reflected. “‘ You're old George Nei- 
son’s pet nephew, aren't you? How about touching the 
old boy for a stake?” 

Maddock wagged his head again 

“Not a chance. Likes me, but that’s all. No use for my 
judgment on a business deal,”’ 

“Why not?” Gavery’s little round eyes opened inter 
rogatively. “I'd pin a rose on your judgment myself, if 
anybody drove up in a hack and asked me.” 

“He wouldn’t.””. Nelson Maddock grinned. “Remem 
ber that Culver Park flivver—time they tried to boom the 
North Side? I was with that outfit—my first job—straight 
commissions. They put up one house out there and got 
me to stick Uncle George with it just before the bottom 
fell out. Cost him eighteen-five, and he’s got it yet 
Gavery lifted his pinkish brows 

“No; but he isn’t taking any more of my tips. Don't 
blame him.” 

Gavery meditated briefly 

“Well, I'm sorry. Maybe I can work it out some other 
way. One thing sure—want you to stick around with mv 
Nelse. Future for you here, see? Cut out for this busi 
ness."’ He hesitated, slanting his head shrewdly. “ Uncle 
pretty well along, isn’t he? Understood you might b« 
line for a slice when d 

Maddock frowned. He wasn't exactly fond of Unck 
George, but the idea of waiting eagerly for a profit from 
the old man’s death repelled him as Gavery put it into 
forthright speech 

“Nothing certain about that,” he said curtly. 

“Sure not! Only if it should turn out right, Nelse, don't 
forget that I want you in on this Foster deal. That's what 
I meant, see? Twenty-five or thirty thousand would swing 
it, with what I got, and it’s a knock-out, Nelse—a sure 
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clean-up.” 

Maddock nodded and went back to his desk, Queer, 
after working and waiting for something like this, that he 
wasn’t more excited about it now. When, late that night 
Mrs. Finch got him out of bed to answer the telephone, and 
he listened to the blunt announcement of his uncle’s death, 
his first reaction to the news was a weary realization that 
now he could go into Gavery’s scheme after all 
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" ELL, Nelse?’’ Gavery closed the glazed door care 
fully Nelson Maddock struggled with a silly 
impulse to laugh, which, ever since that first blank mo 
ment in the law 

yer’s office, ha 





other on the 
thrifty lots. He 
turned to her 
husband. 

“That explains 
the price, Mr. 
Brunner. If you 
went to build one 
of these houses 
for yourself it 
would cost you a 
cold twelve thou- 
sand at the in- 
side, without 
counting the 
land. By putting 
up twenty of ’em 
at once we can 
give you a better 
job and throw in 
the land for ten- 
five. You get the 
full benefit of 
every nickel we 
save. You really 
get the place free, 
remember. You 
can rent one flat 
for enough to 
cover taxes, in- 
terest, repairs 
and payments. 
Let’s look at the 


inside now. I 
want to show 
you 24 


Presently, 
back at the office, 
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been seeking e 
cape He saw 
Gavery’s round 
red face relax 
into compla 
cency. “ Don’t 
have to tell me 
Nelse. Minut« 
I saw your happy 
old map I was 
hep. Sit down 
and.take a load 
off your fee t 
Smoke?” 

Gavery rolled 
a fat cigar acro 
the desk and 
folded his plump 
hands about his 
etomach Mad 
dock shook his 
head, 

“ Better save it 
till I tell you.’ 
He kept his voie« 
steady with ar 
effort. “ Remer 
ber what I told 
you about that 
house out in Cul- 
ver Park?” 

He saw the ex 
pectant look dis 
sO l ve inte 
alarmed dismay 
Gavery sat up 

“Sure! What 
of it?” 











he saw them sign 
the papers, and 
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He Saw, Leaning Toward Her, That She Knew 
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nine-dollar-and-a-half-a-week subclerical job in the 
Number Six Odell Company Logging Camp, on the 
Michigan peninsula, that he discovered he was a fighter. 

He had loved boxing from the time his father gave 
him a puffy set of maroon gloves, on his tenth birth- 
day. And in high-school gym he had absorbed the in- 
structor’s fistic lessons as a blotter sucks up spilt ink. 

Put there is a wide world of difference between a 
boxer and a fighter. Not till young Latham took the 
camp-clerking job, on the vacation when he was sev- 
enteen, did he guess he was one of the rare humans 
to whom Providenve gives not only the hands and the 
eye and the brain and the 
brawn and the pluck ofa 
fighter, but the nameless 
and all-important some- 
thing without which mere 
hands and eye and brain 
and brawn and pluck 
avail little, the something 
that differentiates the 
tiger from the ox. 

Not that Dirck had 
anything of the tiger's 
cruelty or meanness in 
his make-up. He was a 
good-natured chap who 
craved nothing, just then, 
but a chance to educate 
himself into a position to 
follow his just dead fa- 
ther as principal of the 
Peninsula City High 
School. This ambition 
was not his own; it was 
wished on him. It had 
been dinned into the 
youngster from babyhood. Like most im- 
parted ambitions it was to serve its turn 
finely until a self-made ambition should 
crowd it out. 

Shy, friendly, a bit awed at his first con- 
tact with a crowd of grown men, young 
Dirck tackled his job at Number Six with 
happy zest. He was resolved to earn every 
cent of that glittering nine dollars and fifty cents a week 
plus board and bunk--and to make himself so necessary 
to the outfit that they must boost his pay. 

Then, before he had been there a week, trouble dropped 
in for an unfriendly call. 

Ever between working force and clerical force in the 
woods there is more or less discord. Dirck’s first glimpse 
of this was granted him when an ape-faced young section 
foreman intercepted him on the way to the mess shack and 
demanded in fiery terms why Latham had queried a tally 
sheet of the foreman’s own O.K.ing. 

Dirck replied mildly that the figures had been wrong. 
The foreman called him a liar, and adjectived the term in 
a way that eclipsed momentarily the lad’s 
chronic friendliness. Then—he never knew 
exactly how it began —Latham and the fore- 
man were fighting. They were not boxing; 
they were fighting. ® 


|: WAS when Dirck Latham was holding down a 
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Through no conscious impulse Dirck Latham found him- 
self using every atom of his wiry young strength and all his 
boxing lore—but using them in a way and to an effect he 
never before had dreamed of. 

Luckily for the boy this particular foreman did not 
chance to be one of the Number Six heavyweights. Yet he 
outweighed Dirck by eight pounds and had an inch on him 
in height. He had, moreover, a well-won repute as an 
inspired rough-and-tumble artist. 

The crowd, which appeared from nowhere, had no doubt 
whatever as to the scrimmage’s outcome. One or two of 
the woodsmen even grumbled that the “Come a-runnin’!”” 
summons had drawn them all the way from the mess 

shack just to see a massacre that could not 

last a dozen seconds. But almost at once 

they ceased to grumble. The battle lasted 
almost a dozen minutes, with no rounds to 
rest between. At 
its conclusion 
Dirck was _ bat- 
tered and sick 
with pain. But 
the foreman was 
carried, feet fore- 
most, to his bunk. 
Science plus 
fighting prowess 
had scored once 
more against 
fighting prowess 
minus science. 

It was Dirck 
Latham’s initia- 
tion into the 
world of fistic 
warfare. It was 
his initiation into 
the knowledge 
that he was a 
heaven-endowed 
fighter, and that 
local experts at 
the artwere treat- 
ing him with a 
new and wonder- 
ing civility. 
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Four times, that clerkly vacation, Dirck fought. And 
in each successive bout his mystic ability as a warrior 
shone brighter and brighter. He was not yet eighteen, but 
there was no lumberjack within twelve pounds of his 
weight who could stand indefinitely before him in one of 
the camp’s roundless slugging matches. 

Fame of his odd supremacy seeped back to Peninsula 
City—not to his own associates there but to such folk as 
touched the orbit of returned lumberjacks. Thus it was 
that he was buttonholed on the way to school one day in 
senior year by Pop McCray, ex-pugilist and manager of 
the Lumberland Athletic Club, an institution frowned 
upon by the town’s better element. 

Lured by memory of the thrills that had been his in the 
Number Six fights, Dirck consented eagerly to Pop’s 
invitation to drop in at the gym in off hours and learn a 
few of the finer points of the grand old game. These off 
hours developed presently into every hour the boy could 
spare. 

High-school graduation was to have been followed 
instantly by college, as the next step toward the cov- 
eted—by proxy—principalship of the school. But it took 
money to go to college; and Dirck’s mother had invested 


. her husband’s insurance in an annuity that barely kept 


her in comfort. 

In order to earn enough to put him through the Eastern 
college that had been his learned father’s alma mater, 
Dirck went back to the lumber camp for a post-graduate 
course. He figured he could earn the requisite starvation 
sum for his education by two years of work there. 

Pop McCray explained a way by which the time might 
be shortened. And three months later one Kid Peavey 
made his début in the ring, at Petoskey. 

The bout was of no special import, except that it netted 
Virck a knock-out in the fourth round and eighty-five dol- 
lars of the purse. 

One works long in a freezing Michigan lumber camp 
before saving eighty-five dollars. Dirck listened to the 
wily McCray, and fell. Henceforth—except in his fond 
mother’s imagination—he ceased to toil with the Number 
Six clerical force. Kid Peavey began to win mild local 
fame in one small fight after another. 

Soon he was matched in a semifinal at Detroit, won it 
handily, and got a main-bout engagement on an off night 
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there. Scoring a seventh-round knock-out in this he went 
soberly in quest of the state’s middleweight championship. 
At twenty he won it. 

Next year, with an adequate bank roll, Dirck fared 
eastward and matriculated at his father’s venerated alma 
mater, Harle University. 

Before leaving home Latham bade a firm and final 
farewell to that promising young middleweight, Kid 
Peavey; this in spite of Pop McCray’s tearful protests. 
The old man could not see why an inspired pugilist should 
be spoiled for the making of a measly high-school principal. 
He said so—-loudly, moistly, repeatedly. 

But Dirck was of no two minds about it. Though the 
parental goal had grown to offer less and less lure to him, 
yet he had no intention of risking social ostracism and 
making his mother miserable and shamed by taking up 
ring work as a life trade. He liked such a prospect even 
less than he relished the idea of becoming a principal. 

He had enough cash to carry him comfortably through 
Harle. A Peninsula City high-school chum of earlier days 
had gone thither with much money and was prepared to 
welcome the lonely Middle Westerner. 

This chum, by reason of his wealth and a rare gift at 
cocktail mixing, had penetrated far into the college city’s 
gayer set—an aggregation of youths and damsels who 
seemed to overrate the devil’s social status. There was 
nothing radically wrong with any of the set. Morally its 
girls were quite on a par with their demurer grandams. 
But they took life on high. They and their male associates 
were geared to a pace that at first bewildered Dirck. 

But almost at once Latham adjusted himself to it all. 
And because he was friendly and good-looking and strong 
and danced well and had an elusive cleanness about him, 
the set accepted him. He had a mighty good time at 
Harle. And at intervals he did a fairly creditable bit of 
studying. 

Naturally there was a girl. She was Viva Odell. Dirck 
worshiped her, at extremely long range. And a whole year 
of acquaintanceship failed to narrow the distance, to any 
gratifying extent. She was slim and boyish of figure and 
had level-browed eyes and cared less for cocktails than 
for tennis. 

Her father was Olin Odell—ithe Olin Odell—the Odell 
lumber king, now loafing away his winters in an egregious 
house on the Wyckoff Road, just outside of Harle. Twice 
Dirck had seen the obese old chap from afar, during the 
magnate’s inspection visits to Number Six, in the sub- 
clerking days. Frankly he told Viva he had wrested nine 
dollars and fifty cents a week from her exalted sire’s bank 
roll to pay his way through high school. The idea seemed 
to amuse her. 

Then, a month after the beginning of sophomore year, 
an insurance company went to smash. It chanced to be 
the compgny that handled Mrs. Latham’s annuity. Dirck 
received his mother’s letter telling of her loss. Five 
minutes later he telegraphed her to expect him home 
in two days. While he was packing, her answering tele- 
gram came. It forbade him to break off his college course 
under any circumstances and reminded him that he 
would best serve his mother and himself by fitting him- 
self as quickly as possible for the coveted principalship. 

Wherefore Dirck stayed on at Harle. But on the pre- 
text of having gotten a lucrative job in the college city he 







forced his mother to use for herself the hoard he had saved 
from his short ring career. Then he set about to turn the 
job lie into truth, not only to avoid deceiving his mother 
but to keep on eating. 

In storybooks the clear-eyed and industrious young hero 
has no difficulty at all in working his way through college. 
Usually there is a kindly merchant who is so impressed by 
the student’s earnestness of purpose that he lets him sweep 
out the store and eventually marry the old man’s only 
daughter. A partnership in the business goes automati- 
cally with the wedding license, the son-in-law bringing to 
the firm his inherent manliness and his gift at floor 
sweeping. 

But in real life there is prone to be a hitch in this splendid 
scheme, especially in a city like Harle, of barely one hun- 
dred thousand. The avalanche of poorer students quickly 
annex all annexable jobs, from eating-club waiters to store 
night watchmen. There are few pickings left. 

For a moment it occurred to Dirck to get in touch with 
Pop McCray and, through some Eastern associate of the 
old athlete’s, to work his way back into the fight game. 
But at once he dismissed the idea. Fighting meant train- 
ing—not such local training as crew or track team af- 
forded—and it meant absences from college. Also, it 
entailed facial abrasions that would be hard to explain. 

All this Dirck told himself over and over. And always 
the man’s honesty made him admit that his chief reason 
for steering clear of the ring was his dread lest Viva Odell 
chance to hear of his debasing trade. 

Yet he must find work if he would continue to indulge 
the pleasant habit of staying alive, to say nothing of 
remaining at Harle and within sight of Viva. 

Two evenings after he had turned his fight savings over 
to his mother he was a guest at a little dinner dance given 
by Viva. It was a wonderful evening. For the first time 
he almost dared hope the girl was beginning to regard him 
as something more than an inconspicuous member of the 
crowd. And the sulky jealousy of big Van Campen was a 
tribute that thrilled him. 

Van Campen had rowed at Four in the Harle Varsity 
boat the preceding year; and was a combination of the 
Farnese Hercules and Beau Brummell. Two hundred 
pounds in weight and an inch over six feet in height, he 
blended all the charms of a collar advertisement and Jack 
Dempsey. Incidentally he was Viva Odell’s shadow. 
Until lately he had taken scant notice of Dirck. This 
new and scowling regard delighted 
Latham, for to his love-shot brain 
it meant Van Campen was begin- 
ning to fear him. And where Van 
Campen could fear, 

Dirck could hope. 

This golden exalta- 

tion—as sweet as it 
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was impalpable— together with his subacute worry as to 
a livelihood, drove from Dirck’s brain all wish for sleep. 
He strolled homeward in a daze. Reaching his room he 
found it oppressive and stuffy. Changing into a day suit 
he fared forth to walk himself sleepy. 

At something after three in the morning he turned back 
from his mile-eating tramp. The way toward his rooms 
carried him through the all-night section of the city. As he 
passed the garish Castle Restaurant a whiff of cooking 
food reminded him he had walked himself hungry if not 
drowsy. Instinctively he turned in at the tinseled portals 
of the all-night eating house. 

It was his first visit to the Castle, as the place was 
familiarly known. He had often heard of it, and once or 
twice had read of scrimmages that began there and ended 
in the police court. The Castle was not patronized by the 
university men. Indefinitely, word had long since gone 
around that it was not good form to be seen there. Not 
that it was in any way less reputable than several of the 
night restaurants favored by Harle undergraduates. But 
it was out of the usual line of march; and its proprietor 
had always discouraged the noisy and unprofitable visits 
of the collegians. 

Dirck strolled into the huge main room and sat down. 
An orchestrion was blaring, somewhere at the back. 
Despite the hour's lateness the rooms were more than half 
filled. The folk were of a nondescript sort, ranging from 
spruce traveling salesmen to holidaying dock workers. 

Giving his order Dirck sank once more into the medley 
of worries and dreams that had been possessing him. He 
was roused by a yell. 

Across the room a flashily dressed and heavy-set man 
with a scarlet face was jumping to his feet, bluing the thick 
atmosphere with profanity and gouging at his red face, 
whence trickled rivulets. His fair table mate had just 
emphasized some point of an argument by tossing her 
glass of water at him 

Recovering from the brief astonishment, and abating 
none of his flow of language, the red-faced man caught the 
tablecloth by one corner and with a peevish twist sent it 
and its burden of glass and china flying broadcast through 
the room. Then snatching up his light chair he flung it at 
the laughing woman who had roused his ire. 

She screamed as the chair hurtled past her head 
Waiters came scurrying up. The lanky proprietor fol- 
lowed, bawling commands to his men. 

Dirck started across the room on the 
run. He reached the wrecked table just 
as the man followed up his chair barrage 
by launching himself at the scared woman, 

with fists swinging. Dexter- 
ously, with little semblance 
of effort, Latham ranged 
alongside and caught the up- 
swung arm nearest him. A 
single twist brought the arm 
behind the middle of the irate 
man’s back. A twirl from 
Dirck’s free hand spun the 
man about, facing the door. 
Ten swift strides trundled him 
to the expectantly opened 
portal. A final deft 
heave propelled him 
across the sidewalk 

and onto his red face 

in the muddy gutter 
Having achieved 

this eviction with no 

Continued on 
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PY VE trip from Berlin to Prague is through the prettiest 
scenery—much nicer country than that I had trav- 
ersed between Frankfort and the capital. Going 

outh we passed all sorts of old towns with quaint houses 

and rococo churches, many of them built of creamy-white 
stucco with gay red-tiied roofs. Here and there are hills 
well wooded, and there are charming gardens and dignified 
estates with fine forest lands and splendid big chateaux. 

Occasionally, alsc, frowning down on the valleys from 

great crags where they perch, are castles or their ruins to 

remind one of the ancient robber barons, ancestors of those 

Germans who were still the top stratum until the recent 

revolution. I had been over a lot of this country in the days 

when, as a child, my father taught me history, art, literature 
and architecture in a delightful combination, weaving an 
educational advantage so deftly into the pleasures of our 
travel that 1 was quite unconscious of absorbing any know!l- 
edge. Weimar and Fisenach, Dresden, the Wartburg, of 

Tannh&user fame, and many other names on stations as 

I passed brought memories drifting back, which made me 

neglect my work as the train sped along. 

Two points forcibly strike one, if one looks at all this 
country after a short stay in Berlin, where one has heard 
the current gossip. In the first place, the 
peasants seem very prosperous in Germany. 


people than I have come away without understanding the 
German situation that ] have no scruple in admitting how 
much escaped me. 

A certain number of propaganda stock statements are 
served with unfailing regularity to any curious foreigner 
mainly as to how the war began or how it ended, and what 
Germany's present requirements are. You accept these 
or wave them aside, then you settle down to real talk 
Nine times out of ten when you put a casual question you 
draw some reply which instinct tells you is dictated from 
above, or else your victim looks distressed and sits in 
silence or occasionally he blurts out an answer that after- 
wards he begs you to forget or tries to contradict. I felt 
always I was walking on quicksands; and I never could 
make up my mind that I was getting all the truth and 
nothing but the truth. I suffered no rudeness, however, at 
German hands, beyond feeling their general arrogance of 
attitude. I had no difficulties during my#tay which a few 
marks and a clear expression of determination did not 
immediately overcome, so I have no cause to make any 
personal complaint. But these Teutons are a grim and 
silent people, and a man in one class, I fancy, really knows 
little of the mentality of any other group. He knows still 


less of the general plan of things, and has remained of an 
unquestioning obedience as a rule. His peculiar mentality 
is fed on the official version of every subject he is inter- 
ested in—and he is supplied with statistics to give others 
as well as for his own instruction. Generally these sta- 
tistics are admirably prepared, carefully edited and well 
presented. Sometimes they make one feel like the man 
who said “There are lies, damned lies and statistics!” 
When not previously coached I found most Germans ap- 
peared to be quite at sea as far as understanding their own 
national mentality went. A girl I know, a clever Amer- 
ican newspaper woman living in a German family and 
moving in the bourgeois society of Berlin, where she has 
friends, said to me that she liked the Germans, but lately 
she couldn’t make them out. She also seemed helpless to 
answer my questions about them. 


Unpleasant Companions 


BVIOUSLY they haven't much power of expression, 
none compared to inhabitants of the countries farther 
south. Germans very positively lack that gift of the gods, 
sympathy, as it is called in European idiom. They can’t, 
apparently, attract and charm those thrown in 

contact with them. 








Both trips | took were through districts cov- 
ered by neat farms. Fruit trees everywhere 
seemed laden down by their rich burdens; 
and bumper crops of grain were being har- 
vested. Vegetables, chickens and other food 
awaited eating on every side. No poverty was 
visible and there seemed no remains of the 
late war, as there are in Northern France. 
Secondly, all the factories are working — at any 
rate every chimney I saw was puffing smoke. 
Yet we foreigners are told in Berlin of the 
people's needs; and help in a material sense 
is called for from all sides. Undoubtedly in- 
habitants of the cities are really hungry and 
cold, and they will be more so as the winter 
upon them, But why this obvious 
prosperity? It is most strange and one seeks 
an explanation not forthcoming. 


comes 


A Bewiidered People 


MONG a variety of stories I was told is 
fA one that the industrials of Germany, like 
Stinnes, Krupp, and so on, have funds enough 
to put their nation squarely on its feet, but 
that these men don’t lend their funds because 
they have no confidence in their government's 
stability. 1 was told this was the case also of 
the bankers and profiteers in Germany, who 
by their attitude are giving the chancellor and 
the president much trouble, I caught myself 
wondering if Stinnes’ independent action in 
dealing with the French was not a sign that 





Depressed by the weight of trouble in the 
air, I left Berlin rather gladly one day at noon 
and turned southward. I took a first-class 
compartment, reserved seat, with the deliber- 
ate intention of escaping the general misery for 
a few hours, at least. I found myself in a cor- 
ridor car, comfortable enough, and I estab- 
lished my bags and my person on a wide seat 
of soiled red velvet. Two old Russian friends 
had come to see me off, and I said to them 
laughingly that in my young days I had been 
told “In Germany only princes, Americans 
and fools travel first class.’”” Just then the 
occupants of the three other places in my 
compartment appeared, talking gayly among 
themselves. They were carrying various 
cameras and paraphernalia which looked like 
a cinema outfit. There were two men and a 
woman; the older man had charge of the 
party’s tickets and carried a Baedeker. He 
breathed American efficiency. The younger 
man and the woman, who was very pretty, 
immediately settled down to read quantities 
of American Sunday papers’ illustrated sup- 
plements. They left everything else to their 
leader and took life easily, and they chatted, 
read or dozed during the entire trip. 

The entrance of these three Americans fitted 
exactly into what I said. I was very glad of 
their wholesome companionship, but we were 
not left to ourselves very long. Before the 
train started a German and his wife, though 
they had no reserved place tickets, forced their 
way in, turned up the arm rests which sepa- 








there was some real truth in all these rumors. 
But it is almost impossible to find out anything 
one wants to know in Berlin. So many wiser 
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rated our numbered places, and noisily settled 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Princess of Paradise Island 


Iv 


HARLIE BONSAL was so greatly sur- 
prised on hearing that this girl claimed 

Paradise Island that he sprang to his 
feet. “Transom,” he blurted out, “sold it to my uncle. 
He died and willed it to me. I came to claim it.’’ Jeanne 
Smith’s chin dropped and her mouth opened wide. She 
glanced about, her eyes resting for an instant on her father’s 
empty chair. Then she confronted the young man with the 
look of one roused from sleep by a burglar. She blinked, 
steadied, focused, rallied to a composure unnatural to her 
years and to words that her father would have used. 

“Will you take it now?” she demanded sarcastically, 
rising as she spoke. Her face was mottled, because the 
skin was so white beneath the tan. 

“‘T—I—am sorry,” he stammered. “I didn’t mean to 
frighten you.” 

“Frighten?”’ Scorn rang in her word as she stood 
erect, her chin indrawn, her head haughtily poised. 

“T only wanted to understand.” His red face, em- 
barrassed hands and shuffling feet apologized with a force 
absent from his halting words. “I was knocked 
over. Wouldn’t you be? I spilled it out, just ex- 
plaining why I came here.” 

“You’ve made it clear,” was her sharp retort. 

She stared at him through narrowed lids. 

“Wasn’t that right? Wasn’t that 
fair?’”’ He confronted a bleak, hostile 
face that roused him to sudden anger. 
“You look at meas though I’ma thief.” 
She bent her head the slightest frac- 
tion of aninch. He camea step nearer. 
She retreated. “I'll say good night.” 
He turned on his heel. 

“Mr. Bonsal!” It was half 
plea, half command. He 
looked over his shoulder. 

“You can’t—you mustn’t— 
leave it like this.”’ 

“I don’t want to.” He 
wheeled. ‘I said I only 
wanted tounderstand. Have 
I been swindled—or you? 

That’s the question. You 
and I can settle that best.” 

She bent forward, intently 


studying him. Her face od 

cleared, blood came to her 

cheeks. She tried to speak, ’ 

but shut her teeth to check 

a quivering chin. al 
“T beg your pardon.” Bon- 


sal’s voice was gentle. “I am by 
ashamed of myself. Please 
sitdown.” Asurprising touch 
of intuition led him to point 
to the great armchair, and 
she obeyed him mechanically, 
sitting very erect and watch- 
ing his face the while. This 
abrupt young man, unused 
to girls, tactfully took his 
place on a low stool almost 
at her feet and looked up at 
her. His contrition at hav- 
ing so greatly alarmed her 
found expression in every 
little act, in every word. His 
voice was very quiet and his 
manner that of frank friend- 
liness. “‘Your father ——”’ 

“My father,” she broke in 
passionately, “found this a 
barren land. He made it 


what it is. He was plain John : re —, 


Smith, but he was king of this 
island. He left it all to me.” 

He nodded. A long silence 
followed. Bonsal was think- 
ing hard. Mystery, seclusion, an obviously false name, 
John Smith; where better than here could a clever crim- 
inal hide? This dot on the ocean was farther from the 
traveled track than most Polynesian islands, in mid- 
Pacific. Suppose a criminal had had need to flee from here 
for a time, and had gone to the Pacific Coast, either under 
his real or a second assumed name; what more likely than 
a false sale to an unsuspecting old man high up in the 
Andes? Worse still if the sale were genuine, for then this 
adored father had secretly sold his daughter out of house 
and home. Genuine or fraudulent, if the father had done 
it, and if the girl got to know, she would insist on making 
it effective; to pursue such a claim was to rob the inno- 
cent living and blacken the guilty dead. Renunciation, 
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“Mr. Bonsal!"’ Jeanne Cried, Astonished, Alarmed. He Raised His Hand to a Hat 


Which Was Not There 
complete, immediate—that was the quick decision; but 
how make it effective? 

“Of course if there was a will, that settles it.”’ 

He flung out his arms in a gesture of repudiation. The 
girl, greatly perplexed, looked deep into his eyes. She 
measured him silently, slightly frowning, forgetting con- 
ventionalities. His eyes never wavered beneath her long 
scrutiny. 

“You give up easily,” she said at length, doubting, 
troubled. 

“Fine trick to play now, wouldn’t it be, if you saved me 
from a shark and from drowning, and then I said ‘Hands 
up! Hand over your island.’ You'd wish you'd left me 
out there in the water. Oh, yes, you’d just have to.” 


“But it might be yours.” She gripped the 
lions’ heads of her chair arms. “Oh, such 
strange things happer: about land titles!" 

“They don’t happen,” he said eagerly; 
“they are made to happen, and if nobody says 
anything or does anything—why, then!” He 
nodded to indicate that all would be well. 


hs “T was trained by my father,” 
- 


shesaid. ‘“‘ He knew that one day 
I should have to rule the island 
He left a will. I am executrix. 
There were no mortgages, no 
debts. The will was probated at 
Nassau. I am sole owner, in my 
own name. You come and say 
you have a claim. And you drop 
it when I say ‘will.’ Mr. Bonsal, 
that is nonsense.” 

“You have just proved it isn’t. 
If an unknown man named 
Transom sells my uncle some- 
body else’s island a 

“But there may have been a 
flaw in my father’s title. Oh, Mr. 
Bonsal, we must see this through. 
You must help me. Of course 
you brought some papers.” 

His eyes betrayed him before 
his lips could frame the lie. He 
rose to his feet, affected a yawn, 
said that he was tired out, that 
tomorrow must do. Jeanne flew 
to the opening to the veranda, 
barring his way. Flushed, eager, 
she told him that she could not 
leave it at that. She could not 
sleep anyhow, she said. She 
must see the papers now; he must 
get them. She was peremptory, 
and the troubled Bonga! thrilled 
to her haughty command. She 
swiftly changed to pleading, and 
he was equally moved by the sin- 
cerity of her passionate appeal 
He cursed his blunt tongue and 
again pleaded weariness. 

“ Tomorrow . 

“If your house were on fire 
would you go to bed?” she pro- 
tested. There was not even a 
spark, he assured her. Sheslanted 
her head in irresistible supplica- 
tion. “If it was a fraud,” she 
pleaded, “there may be others. 
Others may have been deceived, 
They may not act as you do, Can 
I sleep? Do you think I could? 
Get them now, please, please!” 
Her voice choked. “A clouded 
title! Itfrightensme. My father 
could not rest in his grave.” 

He bowed his head and passed 
by her, but he had no intention 
of producing papers that would probably 
darken her father’s memory, and certainly 
blacken her title. He unfastened his suit- 
case, found the papers uninjured, left them 
where they were and slowly retraced his 
steps, scowling over the necessary false- 
hood; he hated lying. 

Jeanne came towards him, exclaiming at 
his empty hands. He toid her the papers 
were pulp. They stood in the rose light 
from the room, and she bent forward and 
searched his eyes with a long protesting 
glance. She shook her slanted head, and he 
knew that she did not believe him. Yet he 
could understand that she was not suspi- 
cious of him; he could feel that somehow, in some way, 
he had made good, and this thought was a relief to him. 
She was considering rather, and she drew in her underlip 
and dented it with two teeth as she frankly studied his face 
and the problem. He thought that she must see the one 
solution, that he was shielding somebody, and that there 
could be but one that he wouid care to shield-—her father. 
He did not know what to say, and in the long embar- 
rassing silence his eyes were as though covered with a thin 
film of glass, and his direct stolid stare as though projected 
through a window of lies. He drew a sudden deep breath 
as she turned her head sharply, listening. 

They heard the sound of pattering feet, and presently 
along the beach a man came running. With him were the 
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two Airedales and the terrier. The man 
flopped on the steps, panting, the dogs set- 
tled quietly; the girl after one glance ran 
into the reom. Clouds had come over the 
sinking moon, but Bonsal could make out 
that this man was young, that he wore a 
dinner jacket, that his white shirt front 
was rumpled and dirty, and that dignity 
topped at his waist. Below projected white 
flannel shorts; below these, two gleaming 
well-turned legs ending in wet and dirty 
canvas shoes. Bonsal could make out that 
this gasping newcomer was eying him with 
intense malevolent surprise; as he bent 
over, the man ducked his head as though 
conscious that the features of a spent run- 
ner were telling tales. The silent friendli- 
ness of the dogs and the surprise of the man 
at his presence convinced him that the lat- 
ter was a resident. These sharp impres- 
sions occupied seconds only, and were 
banished by his concentrated effort to catch 
muttered jerky words. “Doctor?” He 
caught that and repeated it loudly. Miss 
Smith came with a pony glass in her hand. 
She passed it to Bonsal, who held it to the 
The contents were gulped 











strenger’s lips. 
in one swallow. 

“We have no doctor on the island,” 
Jeanne said. “ Don’t talk.” 

She sat down composedly, and calmly 
waited. Bonsal felt sudden elation in infer- 
ring that this newcomer was a stranger to 
the island and to Jeanne. Why not to the 
terriers? The question flashed across his 
mind with the reflection that this climate 
must have most remarkably altered Aire- 
dale nature 

These subconscious mental movements 
came later to the surface. He was aware 
at the moment of no more than his wish 
to render what help was needed. 

“Can you signal?” asked the man feebly, 
pressing his hand to his heart. 

“A flare? Morse flashes?’’ 
to her feet 

“A rocket —anything.” 

Jeanne clapped her hands. 
send up a rocket.” 

“Yaas, Miss Jeanne.” 

The man's head swayed, and he slid uncon- 
scious inte Bonsal’s arms. Jeanne helped to lay 
him out on the veranda, She opened his collar 
and neckband with expert movements and pre- 
cise hands. 

“He is flushed,” Bonsal murmured. 
heart is pumping.” 

The girl brought cracked ice in a napkin and 
pressed it to the back of his neck. A violent 
hiss cut the silence, and presently came the 
sound of the rocket’s bursting bomb. The dogs 
rushed out and barked, a rooster crowed and the man 
opened wavering eyelids. His eyes were those of a girl, of 
limpid blue, and his thick fine hair was tawny in hue. He 
sat up and rubbed his lips with a handkerchief, covering 
the lower part of the face; Bonsal thought him weak and 
effeminate, He wiped his streaming forehead and Bonsal 
saw a projecting jaw that could crack a hickory nut. 

“My friend broke his leg,”’ the stranger panted. “The 
anchor chain caught him.” 

“Where is he?” Jeanne asked. 

“On his way to an American port, I hope. Your rocket 
told him there was no doctor.” 

“Splints?” 

“Yes. I did what I could. We have a pilot and an en- 
gineer. A compound fracture, very bad. Poor old chap. 
We were anchored three miles to the northwest. My name 
is Drake Holton.” 

“Oh!” Jeanne exclaimed, flushing. Bonsal noted her 
sudden high animation and the quickened interest in her 
kindling eyes. “You will be my guest, Mr. Holton,” she 
said, “as long as it fits in with your plans.” 

She called the colored man and gave brief orders. 

Mr. Holton was grateful. He explained that he had 
forgotten that his heart had been strained at Festubert, 
and had run till he found the house. He had sent the 
boat back, as he had not dared to keep the engineer, who 
had pulled him in. He had taken the chance, if he found 
the doctor, of finding a boat. With luck Neville Courtenay 
would be in Jacksonville Hospital within thirty-six hours. 

“You are doubly welcome,” Jeanne said, “for your 
South Devon names.” 

“We come from there. Do you know it?” 

The Englishman has so many outflung posts of empire 
and his families are so world scattered that he does not 
often express surprise about that which is no matter of 
surprise. He seldom says how small the world is, and per- 
ceives no striking coincidences in mathematical certainties, 
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but this man was the ex- 
ception. His girlish eyes 
were eager and his pro- 
truding jaw was raised as 
he heard Jeanne 
say that her 
father had been 
born near Dart- 

mouth. 
“And so was 
I,” said Holton, 
jumping up so 
suddenly that 
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Bonsal Was Interested in These Tart Answers, Delivered in So Odd a Manner 


Tooth and Nail, the two Airedales, raised their heads, and 
Sap, the little terrier, barked. They wagged their tails 
and went to sleep again. Bonsal saw the girl glance from 
them to Holton and thought that she, too, noted their 
apparent friendly knowledge of this stranger. 

“My father’s people farmed Tockington,’” Jeanne told 
him. 

“And mine, Steart.” 

“T hoped it!” Jeanne cried, flushing with delight. “I 
have heard your family name. Steart is bottomland, and 
Tockington is red clay on the hillside adjoining.” 

“You've been there.”’ 

“In my father’s stories. I know every field from the 
old orchard with the codlings and the Blenheims up to 
Five Pins Wel! or the upper lane.” 

“Old Yeo Sralih ” 

“My grandfather!”” The words shot from her lips as 
bright stars burst from a rocket. 

“Can I be of any help, Miss Smith?” Bonsal asked. 

She shook her head and came over to him. “Forgive 
me,” she murmured. “You frightened me. I was silly. 
Sleep well!” She shook his hand. 

“Good night, Mr. Holton.” 

Bonsal carried to his room a definite impression of blue 
eyes malevolently regarding him. Excited, restless, after 
crowded happenings and jumbled mental excitements, he 
paced up and down for a time, then went out into the 
moonlight and pounded northward on the white limestone 
road. All he wanted, and that mechanically, was to walk 
it off. Heavy scents wafted, land crabs scuttled and tree 
frogs croaked. He passed wooden cottages, small, white 
painted, solid shuttered, untenanted, he assumed, until 
from one came a gray-haired lady in a silk opera cloak, 
held high, exposing bare legs above immaculate white 
slippers. She stepped back, seeing him, and slammed the 
door. Bonsal rushed on. One more oddity in this mad 
island did not count; one might expect anything. There 
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was another white woman besides Jeanne, and her startled 
face had looked like that of a lady; that was somehow a 
relief to him. He heard faint snatches of crooning melody 
from his left. He walked through a path beneath coconut 
palms and looked down from a lone cliff edge to see a 
colored man in a white uniform with a red sash sprawling 
on the sand alternately singing and gulping from a bottle. 
These movements were made in perfect time with a grave 
dignified rhythm of movement. Bonsal climbed down to 
the beach. 


“T wouldn’t marry a coal-black boy, ye 
Tell me the reasonwhy. His neck’s so long and stringified, 
I scared that he will die. Oh me, Oh my ——”’ 


The singer saw Bonsal. He laughed. “You is done got 
lef’, chief. Dey’s took it all. Ise de patrol.” 

Bonsal glanced at the trampled sand, at the low en- 
trance to a cave, evidently covered at high water, and then 
out to sea. He could just discern the faint outlines of a 
distant boat without lights. 

“Give mea match,” Bonsal demanded. 
A box was lazily handed over. He ex- 
amined the inside of the small cave, to 
find nothing but a faint reek of whisky 
and a sealed envelope without an address. 
This he pocketed. Emerging he saw 
ripples wetting the boots of the happy 
patrol. 

“Stand up and salute!’’ he commanded 
sharply. His electric voice induced sham- 
bling efforts to obey. “Climb!” 

He saw the diligent patrol to safety 
above and made his way back to the 
house, where the lights were still burning. 
Entering his porch from the other side he 
found, on unpacking, that his papers had 
been taken. He went straight to the 
drawing-room, intent on excusing a father 
to a heartbroken daughter. The girl, un- 
ashamed, had spread the documents over 
a large table, and was examining one 
with the cool deliberation of a lawyer's 
clerk. 

“Why say they were destroyed?” she 
asked reproachfully. 

“Do you know the handwriting?” 

“T haven’t a clew.”” She knitted her 
forehead in a puzzled frown. ‘‘ Nobody 
that I know ever went from here to Peru.” 

She flung out her hands in hopeless 
bewilderment. Together they went over 
every point, and discussed every island 
dweller past or present. Jeanne acquitted 
each of the few employes who had the in- 
telligence to commit a sustained fraud 
of such ingenious and patient daring. 

“Forget it!’ the elated Bonsal said, 
greatly relieved that his suspicion of her 
father had been groundless. “Your pa- 
trol -" He told of the cave, and 
handed over the envelope. 

“They cache the liquor from Nassau, and the smugglers 
come after it,” she explained indignantly. ‘‘They make 
my people drunk and demoralize them.” 

She had opened the envelope and she stopped abruptly 
as she read and reread the inclosure. 

“Do you remember Ivanhoe?” she asked breathlessly 
as her unconscious eyes scanned him from head to foot 
with an alert eager scrutiny. ‘Do you remember when 
John got the message—the one that told him that Richard 
Ceeur de Lion had escaped from Austria?”’ Her curved 
lids drooped over eyes of laughter as she showed him the 
scrap of paper. 

“The devil is unchained.”’ 

He read the words aloud, smiling because she had so 
swiftly turned to merriment. 

“Holton!” he cried. ‘He must be a prohibition agent, 
and they’re warning somebody.” 

Jeanne caught the sides of her skirt, ducked down in a 
curtsy and laughed up at the astonished young man. 

“You are Richard Coeur de Lion, sire,”” she announced 
with ironic humility as she came buoyantly erect. “‘ Accept 
my homage; bow, at least.”’ 

But he stood gaping, waiting for the key to the joke 
which had so changed her. 

“Bow,” she coaxed, “and I'll show you something.” 
His constvained obeisance made her laugh again. ‘“ You 
are a warrior, sire, not a carpet knight. Look!"’ She laid 
the message on the table and pointed to one of Transom’s 
letters. 

“The same handwriting!’’ cried the startled Bonsal. 

“Your majesty has quick eyes.” 

Bonsal heard five silver strokes of the clock and looked 
with surprised apology at this girl who seemed as fresh in 
spirit as though she had slept all night instead of swimming 
hundreds of yards, listening to an exciting story and wel- 
coming sudden visitors from South Devon. 

She, too, listened. Her eyes stopped laughing. 
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“IT am so sorry for you, Mr. Bonsal.’’ Her earnest sym- 
pathy made his heart beat faster. ‘It is shameful of me to 
laugh’’; but she could not check another peal. ‘‘ You are 
unchained,”’ she explained demurely. ‘“‘ You are a roaring 
lion, seeking whom you may devour.” 

She teased him with a kindly gayety that charmed and 
delighted him. He cared neither for finding Transom nor 
for his lost island. As he laughed his loudest she slipped 
back into seriousness. She talked with a high animation. 
She put herself in his place as he had approached the land. 
She divined the emotions that had been his when he had 
come 1:0 take possession. It seemed to him wonderful to be 
so understood, and delightful that so intimate a relation- 
ship had been so quickly built up. 

*“We must find him out,’”’ she said. “You must stay. 
You will, won’t you?” 

This frank invitation so delighted him that he affected 
doubt. ‘It’s like searching the ocean for a particular 
shark,” he said. 

“This shark,’’ she promptly responded, “comes into 
these waters.’’ She bent forward eagerly. “‘He must be 
caught. He may have defrauded others. They might not 
treat me so ’* She hesitated and changed her phrase. 
“They might not act as you have, Mr. Bonsal. Can’t you 
stay? Won’t you stay for a time, anyhow? We must find 
him soon.” 

This blunt young man was so unaccountably afraid of 
showing too much pleasure if he spoke at all that he stood 
stupidly staring, stammering a beginning of what she 
thought was a refusal. 

She glanced, appealing, her head aslant. ‘You have 
done me such a great kindness. Please let me do a little in 
return. It won’t be uninteresting to you. There are lots 
and lots of things to do and see here.” She came a step 
nearer. ‘Or would it be too hard for you?” Her voice was 
not quite steady. “If you feel that, if it will make you 
think and grieve over what you thought was yours ——” 


As He Bent Over, the 
Man Ducked His Head as 
Though Conscious That 
the Features of a Spent 
Runner Were Telling Tates 





“Stop it! That’s nonsense. Of course I'd love to stay.” 
“T’m glad.” 

“Ts it good night or good morning?” he said, turning. 

She walked to the porch with him and she glanced out 
over the waters, pale straw color now. 

“Come!” she cried impetuously. Wondering, he followed 
her up a wide stairway ending in an octagonal signal tower 
pierced on every side with arched doors opening on 
verandas. “Look!” She pointed towards the east. 

They stood in silence side by side while the tropical 
dawn unfolded in splendor its banners of color. No languor 
of sunset melancholy was induced by this triumphant 
pageantry of the skies. A high exaltation, an eager hope, 
an exultant optimism were shot through the wondrous 
rays to the hearts of these still watchers. When the gold 
rim of the sun appeared Bonsal turned. He was alone. 


Vv 


ONSAL looked to the north and saw the long project- 

ing tooth which he knew must be the Pirates’ Causeway. 
He shook his head as he quoted aloud his uncle’s chosen 
epitaph: “‘He dreamed among bowlders above the snow 
line of old age amid flowers in the valley, but he died on the 
trail coming down. He was fooled, but so are the rest of 
us.”” Nosuch bitter words, he resolved, should be inscribed 
on any stone on that bright and sunny island. His poor 
old uncle had been sharply buffeted by ill fortune, but not 
everybody got that; his inscription would be: “He lost 
an island but he gained a girl.” 

He smiled at the thought as he glanced round brilliant 
horizons. Gained! What mattered it that that word came 
to him? It did not mean that he had won her; it was 
enough that he had the memory of these wonderful hours, 
that he was going to see her again and again. In the isles 
of paradise who thinks of tomorrow? He went down the 
stairs, dreaming, picked up his suitcases and stared at his 
bed with hostile eyes. 
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Sleep? He laughed at the ridiculous idea as he tumbled 
out his clothes and found damp pajamas. He swooped on 
a little three-cornered note which he had overlooked, 

“You are hiding something from me,” he read. “Why 
say the papers were spoiled? You make me a thief. Please 
forgive me. I must know. J.8." 

He thought that he could have drawn a true picture of 
her from her handwriting, and he traced out with admiring 
curiosity the monogrammed intertwining of the signed 
initials; he did not know that in whatever way she might 
have twisted those initials he would have liked the result 
equally. He was not aware that already he was in the 
mind to see perfection in all she did. His delightful reverie 
was broken by a sound from the adjoining room. That 
detestable person from South Devon was no doubt next 
door. Had the man looked at him as he had thought? It 
seemed ridiculous, yet those baby eyes had seemed to 
blaze out enmity. Did this blue-eyed bulldog read Scott? 
Did the terriers know him? 

Bonsal was undressed now, but that snore came again. 
He jumped into wet clothes, ran out, eager for solitude, and 
headed for Pirates’ Causeway. On his left the coconut 
palms pattered light hailstone music as the morning breeze 
swept the leaves together. Beyond he saw glossy green 
orange trees stretching into the distance. On his right 
trailed away a long wall washed in palest pink, here and 
there covered with climbing vines and broken at short 
intervals by gates opening into garden plots, where pine- 
apples and bananas grew, and yams and green potato tops. 
The heavy shutters of the cottages in the gardens were now 
fli gopen; pickaninnies stared; a pungent smell of burn- 
ing pine wood mingled pleasantly with tropical scents. He 
saw through banana trees and tall cornstalks bandannaed 
colored women cooking breakfast over open fireplaces in 
the gardens. They stared incuriously, grinned at his 
cheery good morning and made smiling response. 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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The Return of Frank Clamart 


looked stupidly about him. He was on 

the ground. At a little distance he dis- 
covered several bodies grotesquely sprawled. 
Jedburgh was gone, the car 
was gone. The night seemed 
to have darkened again. 

Shane raised his hand to his 
head. Evident!y Jedburgh’s 
last bullet had plowed along 
the top of it, the very crest of 
it, its brushing impact stun- 
ning him. Then Jedburgh, that 
methodical but swift-striking 
bear, having extricated him- 
self from his dilemma had 
climbed into the car and driven 
himself away. 

Shane felt very weak and a 
little sick, but his mind was 
clear enough. He took a pull 
from his flask, then lay for a 
moment gathering his forces. 
it was evident to him that 
Jedburgh, concentrating all his 
attention on his own offen- 
sive defense, must have failed 
to discover that he had an 
ally. Believing himself to be 
flanked, he had with character- 
istic method focused his atten- 
tion on those nearest, taking 
his chance on the more distant 
assailant until free to deal 
with him. Then having ac- 
complished this he had got 
into the car and left that place 
before some other might be 
summoned by the fusillade. 
His pistol was no doubt empty, 
and it is probable that he may 
have thought Shane to be one 
of the two men lyingly re- 
ported as killed. 

Well, here at least was a 
good job well done, Shane 
thought, though not entirely 
finished. He also had a desire 
te leave those premises, and 
speedily. He scrambled to his 
feet and in the access of 
strength furnished by the 
stimulant dragged one after 
the other of the corpses to the 
hole he had cut in the hangar 
and shoved them in. He 
crawled in himself, took the 
can of gasoline and poured its 
contents where he thought it 
would do the greatest good, 
on & heap of rubbish, mostly 
splintered cane. Then taking 
a long and slender piece of the 
stuff he saturated its length in 
a manner to serve as a fuse, 
its end projecting out of the 
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reprisals as he might not care to have her 
know about, if only so that she could 
answer truthfully that she did not know 
about them. Or he might merely wish to 
give undivided attention to 
his driving. 

They began presently to run 
into a string of cars, all has- 
tening toward that lurid glow, 
which was, however, less in- 
tense than Shane had expected, 
partly because obscured by a 
fine Scotch mist drifting in 
from the sea, and partly, no 
doubt, because the tin roof and 
stucco walls had caved in to 
cover it. Shane reflected grimly 
that if there happened to be 
any opium smokers among the 
spectators they had only to 
stand on the lee side to enjoy 
a free debauch. 

Presently Sharon asked 
timidly, ‘‘Where are we 
going?” 

“Home, if you think you 
can stick it out.” 

“Of course I can. There’s 
really nowhere else for me to 
go, all dressed up like this. 
How about yourself?” 

“I’m all right. This has 
been one glorious hurrah.” 

“Papa must be frantic.” 

“That's not quite the word. 
I can’t imagine your honored 
parent looking, acting or feel- 
ing frantic.” 

“Not just that. But I'll bet 
he was mad.” 

“Well,” said Shane, “the 
last I saw of him he was acting 
as if he were sorely vexed. He 
may have been mad, but there 
was a lot of method in it.” 

“When was that?” 

“ About three-quarters of an 
hour ago.” 

“What?” 

“It was your dad in that 
big car that passed.” 

“Shane!” 

“Yes, and all alone. There 
weren’t any more—but me, 
and I didn’t count because he 
thought I was one of the gang 
and gone where he’d sent the 
rest of it.” 

“Are you trying to drive 
me crazy?” 

“No danger of that. You'd 
be there now if you weren't 
the wonderful sport you are. 
No, your father got wind of 
you down there and went to 
fetch you—like a mamma 
bear ambling off to look for a 








hole. He struck a match, 
lighted this and retired with 
alacrity. 

In a very few moments Shane opined that big hangar 
would be giving out salvos like the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Years before, at Panama, he remembered having heard the 
burning of some wattle huts in which smallpox cases had 
been found, and the violent explosions caused by the sud- 
den heating of the air chambers between their joints were 
like pop corn on a giant scale. He desired to be well away 
from that vicinity when this began, and it actually did begin 
just as he reached the car. 

“Merciful heaven!” Sharon cried, “‘What’s happened?” 

“Tell you later. We want to get out of this, and 
quick YY 

“Who was in thet big car that went roaring past a few 
minutes ago?"’ She glanced at his face. ‘ You’re wounded.” 

“Just creased a little." 

Shane took off the cap thai nad belonged to the watcher 
on the bank and sent it skimming into the bushes. It had 
fitted tightly and no doubt by the pressure of its band 
helped te control the bleeding. He had pocketed his own 
cloth hat, and now put it on. 

They sped along for several miles on the road that he 
had come, before Shane looked back. There was already a 
lurid glow in the sky and, from some hamlet beyond, a 


“Thanks for Saving Me, Shane"’ 


church or school bell was clanging an alarm. Sharon looked 
back als» and gripped his arm. 

“T burned up that nest of snakes.” 

“Oh, Shane!” She had heard the others call him that. 

A pair of headlights appeared far in the distance. Shane 
pulled down his hat. The lights, approaching, dimmed as 
they drew near. Shane bore past without dimming his own, 
ignoring the cry of ‘“ Where’s the fire?” A little farther on 
he stopped, got down and saturated a handful of waste with 
gasoline and washed the bloodstains from his face and 
hands, then jammed another piece against his scalp wound. 
He began also to search his pockets for incriminating evi- 
dences of unlawful enterprise, the slung shot, gimlet, small 
bent jimmy with a hook and claw, pliers and the like, with 
a bunch of skeleton keys, and coming presently to a bridge 
over a tidewater creek he slowed and tossed over the varied 
assortment, with his pistol, to settle in the ooze. If stopped 
or questioned or subjected for any reason to examination 
he did not care to explain the why and wherefore of these 
felonious accessories. 

Sharon, clever and self-restrained girl, refrained from 
asking any questions at all. Perhaps it occurred to her that 
Shane had been recently engaged in such high-handed 


stolen cub. When they told 

him they couldn’t or wouldn’t 
produce you he got cross and shot them up and came 
away. I was sticking round and he gathered me in with 
the rest.” 

“He took you for one of them?” 

“T don’t know. He just took me. He wasn’t stopping to 
sort the sheep from the goats.” 

“Good heavens! And when you had just rescued me!” 

“A little better than that. I got one or two of them 
when he unlimbered. 

“ He started the whole row—and I'll hand it to him that 
he finished it.” 

““Who set the house afire?”’ 

“I did. It wasn’t a house, though. It was a hangar 
where there was stored about a million dollars’ worth of 
opium intended for distribution throughout the country.” 

“Did papa know about it?” 

“Papa did, and disapproved it. They kidnaped you to 
drag him in. He might have been dragged in, too, if they’d 
been able to produce you.” 

Sharon gave several seconds to the assimilation of this 
statement. She must have absorbed it in its entirety, for 
she laid her hand on Shane’s arm and said softly, “Then 
you not only saved me from the Lord knows what, but 
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saved papa from getting mixed up in a horrid rotten busi- 
ness. And then he shot you.” 

“Can’t blame him for that. It was my own silly fault 
for rushing toward him with a gun in my hand. Lots of 
men have got killed by doing that thing, and lots of others 
have got killed by not doing what your father did.” 

“What’s going to come of it?’’ Sharon asked. 

“It’s about all come, I should say. Your father and you 
and I are the only people living that know anything about 
it. Clamart has a theory that there were two separate 
mobs at work, a drug ring and a murder ring or syndicate.” 

“That sounds like the Middle Ages.” 

“The Middle Ages were never like these. People didn’t 
assume that they were living in perfectly peaceful commu- 
nities. They’ve been after Clamart and me because they 
know we're trying to bust up a drug ring.” 

“You seem to have made a perfectly good start,” 
Sharon said. 

“We haven't done so badly —for two independent work- 
ers. We were awfully afraid . 

“Say it out,” said Sharon. ‘You were awfully afraid 
that papa might be in it.” 

“Not that—-that he might be dragged into it some way. 
But after my interview with him, when I went to report 
your disappearance, I saw that I was wrong. If there’s any 
dragging to be done he'll do it himself. I don’t believe now 
that he came down here with any intention of committing 
himself to anything, but to stall your kidnaping in some 
way or other. He meant first to insist that you be deliv- 
ered to him unharmed before talking business to them at 
all, and then he counted on his tremendous force of person- 
ality to get away with it. And he was prepared from the 
very start to fight his way out if that seemed to be the 
only exit.” 

“It wouldn’t have been the first time,”’ Sharon said. 

“So I gathered from the way he went to it. A man like 
that seems vested with a sort of dominant force that lesser 
men fetch up on. They were around him like plains 
wolves around a bull buffalo, each waiting for the other to 
start it. 

“He saw that, and started it himself. There was some- 
thing about him that was overpowering, immutable and 
grim. Even when they pretended to think they'd got 
him where they wanted him he ripped into them with a 
sort of stolid contempt. It was as if he’d been wearing an 
invulnerable armor and knew it, and they knew it too. 
And he thought all the time that Clamart had sent him 
there to get him killed.” 

“What do you think?” Sharon asked. 

“T don’t know what to think. I believe, though, that 
Clamart would rather have had him killed than 
had him join forces with this Don Quinto, who 
was working to deluge the country with opium. 
Clamart is the sort of man who is a law unto him- 
self. He is fanatical about this thing. Perhaps 
that’s not just the word—he’s fatal about it.” 

“T think,” said Sharon, 
“that you are a pretty fatal 
sort of person yourself.” 

Shane turned and looked 
at her face. He made again ‘ 
the comparison between this eC c 
girl and Cynthia. ‘Does ' 
that dismay you?” : h ’ 

“No, it thrills me. Why te 
should it dismay me? Any . 
more than war; or an attack ote 
by burglars or highwaymen?” 

“It seems to be what this 
man’s for. But I must give 
due credit to Olivant.”’ 

“What did Ollie do?” she asked quickly. 

“He was keen enough to notice the scratches made by 
the nails in the hee! of your slipper on the dance floor of the 
cabaret. They showed how you'd been tricked into slip- 
ping out the back way. I found them again on the front 
stoop of the house going in, and on the back stoop coming 
out. I guessed from that that you might have been taken 
to some place not far behind the premises. So I scouted 
around and saw the mast of that boat sticking up.” 
“But what led you to come down here at all?” 
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There Was Already a Lurid Glow in the Sky and, From Some Hamiet Beyond, a Church or School Bell Was Clanging an Alarm 


“That’s a long story. I had reason to think that there 
was something wrong about this place, and I put two and 
two together. How do you feel?” 

“Allright. They weren’t rough when they found I had 
sense enough to do as I was told. They seemed to think I 
might be able to say a good word for them later. I thought, 
of course, it was a straight case of kidnaping for a ransom. 
I was more angry with myself for being such a little fool 
than with anybody else. Now I shan’t chatter any more. 
You must be terribly used up.” 

“Still a few kicks left in me,”’ Shane said. 

The car was running evenly and well. They had long 
since left the glow in the sky out of sight and presently 
turned in on the Lincoln Highway. 


Then as the driving became less ' 
arduous Sharon asked suddenly, “ Are 
you and Miss Cabot old friends?” vA 
“Not very. We met the year after \ 


the war. I've been an admirer, asuitor, 
in fact, but it’s no good.” 

“Why not?” 

**She’s a little afraid of me, I think. ! 
Considers me hard and too free a mixer. 
Not entirely respectable, I’m afraid.” 

“Then she must be a silly.” 

“Call it particular. She's j 
one of a good many like that, ’ 
with a passing taste for artistic 
freedom for herself, but limit- 
ing the extent of it for other 
people. Like the woman who 
said, ‘I like to be primitive, 
but I can’t stand 
other people being 
primitive around 
me.’”’ 

‘“*Are you very 
much in love with 
her?” 

Here was pre- 
cisely the question 
that in the intervals 
of action Shane had 
often been asking 
himself dur- 
ing the past 
forty-eight 
hours. 

He now con- 
sidered it 
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more definitely for a few seconds, then answered, “I want 
to marry her.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, for a lot of reasons. She appeals to me as a sort of 
complementary part. She’s got a lot that I lack and should 
want my wife to have. You see, I'm rather past the youth- 
ful romantic stage —-if ever I was in it-—and haven't yet got 
to the middle-age sentimentalism.” 

He smiled inwardly and to himself. It had occurred to 
him how very chivalresque he must appear to Sharon, a 
young girl in a first flush of romanticism; and that here, 
despite the terrific adventure through which she had 
passed, its terrors were immediately set aside in the pres- 
ence of a romantic situation as lightly as if it had all been 
some blood-and-thunder melodrama that she had just wit- 
nessed with a new beau, who was now driving her home. 
One ought to be like that, Shane thought. What was the 
use of getting cold and clammy over what might have 
happened, so long as it had not happened—at least to one- 
self? He thought of the case of a young Yankee soldier 
sent to Blighty for a wound similar to his own and to whom 
a fair hospital visitor had said, ‘That was a dreadfully 
narrow escape, my poor boy.” “Yes, ma’am, you bet,” 
answered the grinning lad. ‘ Anothe? half inch and she'd 
‘a’ missed me, and I'd ‘a’ been out there in the mud right 
now!” It all depended on the point of view. 

Cynthia in Sharon's place would have certainly been 
sadly shaken, less at her own experience, perhaps, than at 
the thought of Shane’s summary slaying of her captors, 
Shane stalking them as if they had been lower animals, 
wolves or panthers, Cynthia would have said, “ Why did 
you have to kill them? Couldn't you have made them 
surrender?” 

Shane had thought of that himself, and done his best to 
make the job a finished one. He was not so constituted 
that he could see the sense in giving men like these the 
chance to sit up presently and rub their heads and get 
him later. Yet this very quality of reason was what Cyn- 
thia rebelled at in him because it conflicted with that 
quality of mercy which she held to be essential in the 
higher type of man. 

Well, there were two sides to it, of course; but as Shane 
saw it, their relativity was purely a matter of degree. He 

was willing to grant that, but doubted that Cyn- 
thia would have met him halfway. And here was 
i Sharon quite ready to go blithely along with him. 

They stopped at an all-night supply station to 
take gasoline. Sharon, enveloped in the big driv- 
ing coat that reached to her feet, was snug and 
warm. But Shane was beginning to feel the chill, 
so he took the laprobe of heavy wool, threw it 
over his shoulders and secured it in front with a 
brooch that Sharon gave him, a bar pin of dia- 
monds set in platinum. The high-powered little 
car was a closed one, 

With no man staying them they crossed the 
river, entered the city and were presently rolling 
up Fifth Avenue more innocently, no doubt, than 
most of the private traffic returning homeward in 
the dawn. Shane commented whimsically on this: 

“Funny thing, circumstance. It’s happened to 
me once or twice to start out for a perfectly peace- 
ful little turn and get into all 
sorts of a mess, usually of 
somebody else’s doing, and 
that cost a lot of time and 
money and worry with the 
off chance of scandal or legal 
procedure in the background, 
out of a frolic, or somebody's 
drunken inspiration, or sheer 
repugnance at the thought of 
going home to bed. And now 
I start out loaded to the arm- 
pits with lethal and felonious weapons, and commit bur- 
glary, arson and manslaughter amongst other lesser crimes, 
and take you off a boat just as you're outward bound for 
the Lord knows where, and get shot by your papa, and 
here we come gliding smoothly and serenely up to your 
house with nobody the wiser or apt to be the wiser, say 

Continued on Page 46) 
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Civic-Study Clubs 


XTRAORDINARY possibilities for the shaping of 

sound public opinion upon the great issues of the day 
hinge upon the activities of the thousands of civic-study 
clubs that. are functioning in a quiet way all over the 
country. 

Many of these organizations are sorely handicapped by 
lack of facilities for research and by the scarcity of trained 
investigators who are competent to present in clear and 
simple form the essentials of beclouded issues; and yet, for 
all their weaknesses, the aggregate amount of good done 
by these clubs is beyond appraisal. Even in the weakest 
groups the very desire to study is prima-facie evidence of 
that cpen-mindedness which is the foundation of all well- 
grounded opinion whether public or private. 

Inevitably, advantage accrues to the clubs located in 
the larger cities, for they have at their disposal great col- 
iections of books, pamphlets, reports and current periodi- 
cals of all nations for working material, as well as easy 
access to well-informed men in public life who can speak to 
them with authority. And yet, in recent years, the oppor- 
tunities of the small town have been vastly broadened by 
the new era in public librarianship. The old-fashioned 
librarian who was never so happy as when there was not a 
book missing from his stacks is a creature of the past. His 
modern successor not only allows readers to carry away 
books but he does everything in his power to make them 
do so as abundantly and as frequently as possible. More- 
over, he takes extraordinary pains to see that his patrons 
ean find with ease all the newer works bearing upon current 
topics of national and international interest. 

An admirable example of the large-city group for civic 
study is found in San Francisco's Commonwealth Club of 
California. This organization, whose object as defined by 
its constitution is “to investigate and discuss problems 
affecting the welfare of the commonwealth, and to aid in 
their solution,” and whose by-laws require it to “maintain 
itself in an impartial position as an open forum for the dis- 
long ago proved its ability 
to attack current issues in a big way and with the assist- 
ance of men of international reputation. Its printed trans- 
actions already fili seventeen sizable volumes. We have 
before us the club's issue for October, a clean-cut report 
on Immigration and Population, prepared by Mr. E. A. 
Walcott, executive secretary of the club. In sixteen pages 


cussion of disputed questions,” 
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he is able to present the essentials of our alien problem. 
Beginning with the little-understood proposition that 
immigration does not increase the population of a nation, 
and citing government reports and writers of unassailable 
repute, he arrives at conclusions so definite, so justifiable 
and so brief that they may here be quoted in fuli: 


The law of population that has led to a decline in the 
American birth rate substantially equal to the number of 
immigrants admitted is in operation today just as rigidly 
as in the past. It will govern the century to come just as it 
has governed the century that is gone. 

The question for the American people to decide is 
whether the land shall be peopled by the descendants of 
those now here or shall pass in large part to those who will 
come from other lands. 

Except for brief periods, immigration will not increase 
the population above the figure it will reach without immi- 
gration. The influences that determine population are 
inexorable; and if we admit those from other lands we 
shall decrease by a like number those who will be born of 
those now here. 

The question for cold-blooded consideration by the 
American of today is this: Do you want the soil inherited 
by your son or by the son of one who now toils in a foreign 
land? 


Decidedly, this is the sort of investigation and report 
that carry conviction and form a basis for logical opirion. 
The methods of the Commonwealth Club are well worthy 
of study by organizations with similar aims that do not 
quite know how to carry on most effectively. 


The Canadian Dollar 


F THE currencies depreciated by the war, the Canadian 

almost alone has come back to par or thereabouts. 
Many factors have entered into the recovery of the dollar 
of the Dominion. The Canadian people have exercised 
caution in the matter of purchasing goods abroad and have 
put greater energy into the increase of their export trade. 
Pulpwood, paper and wheat have played a part in bringing 
the Canadian dollar back. A large consideration, however, 
has been American willingness to invest in Canada. 

The United States has the bulk of the world’s gold today 
and faces the problem of employing it to the best advan- 
tage. Here is a neighbor nation of vast undeveloped re- 
sources, inhabited by people of our own race. Business 
relationships between the two countries have always been 
very close. In a business sense, therefore, Canada is a 
good risk, and much of America’s idle gold has found its 
way across the border to be invested in the development 
of Canadian enterprise. 

It would be quite unfair to attempt a comparison, in 
this respect, between Canada and any European nation. 
The Dominion is a young country with untold and un- 
tapped wealth in forest and mine. Further, Canada is far 
removed from the after-war complications which, like 
contagious disease, keep all Europe in unhealth. It is 
possible, nevertheless, to draw a moral. Canada is not 
supporting a huge army instead of paying her debts. 
Canada has not asked for the cancellation of the quite 
large loans she made in this country during the war. In 
other words, Canada has kept her credit good. 


A Word to the Wise 


HERE is discontent among some of the manufacturers 
and tho big corporations of America. They want more 
immigrants from whom to draw the cheap labor. When 
corporations and manufacturers emit deafening bellows to 
the effect that they can’t get along without more immi- 
grants, they usually mean that they are unwilling to 
adjust their businesses to the well-being of the country. 
This is the most wasteful and shortsighted nation and 
the most wasteful and shortsighted age that the world has 
ever known. We exterminated the buffalo for the sake of 
a plentiful supply of buffalo robes, which have now worn 
out; and some corporations and manufacturers are willing 
to waste our national characteristics by importing aliens 
by the million, and to waste our national resources by 
forcing the country to support the labor surplus at times 
when the manufacturers and corporations find it incon- 
venient to do so—in other words, to store laborers for them 
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when the demand is slack. In the coal industry alone 
there are two hundred thousand extra men. At times the 
two hundred thousand and their families—half a million 
people, at a guess—must go into storage. The country 
may think that these people pay for their own storage. 
Actually the country and everyone in it pays for it. 

It’s about time that all corporations and manufacturers 
made an end of their stupid attitude on cheap labor and 
the immigration question. When they stop employing 
labor in a manner as reminiscent of reckless waste as the 
slaughter of passenger pigeons, they may be able to show 
reason why their demands should be treated with respect 
by the House and the Senate Immigration Committees. 
But while they employ their laborers on seasonal work 
during part of the year, and waste their labors entirely for 
the remainder of the time, the House and the Senate 
Immigration Committees should accord them about the 
same respectful consideration that is usually accorded the 
scapegrace son who wastes his inheritance on special 
automobile bodies and gold diggers. 


Special Privilege Again 


HE men of the United States have been very progres- 

sive in extending equal rights to women in the matter 
of the vote, but they have been unusually backward in 
giving murderers equal rights with murderesses in our 
courts. The man who kills his wife, whether he is young or 
old, is cheerfully given a one-way ticket to the electric chair 
by any twelve good men and true; and after the requisite 
number of volts have passed through his body the bored 
newspaper reader glances at the four-hundred-word account 
of the execution with an inward feeling of approbation, 
and passes carelessly on to the Wall Street gossip. 

But when a woman assists her tiresome husband or her 
unfortunate lover or her hated rival to shuffle off this 
mortal coi! by the clever or bungling use of shotgun, 
revolver, blunt instrument, edged tool, poisoned con- 
fectionery or the other agencies so frequently affected by 
killers belonging to the so-called gentler sex, the twelve 
more or less good and partially true men who hear the 
damning evidence against her usually come back from 
their deliberations in the privacy of the jury room and 
announce with entirely serious faces that the lady is not 
guilty of the crime of murder. They might as well an- 
nounce that the sun rises in the west and that cows lay 
eggs, so far as convincing anyone of the soundness of their 
judgment is concerned. They know that the lady did the 
killing and they help her to get away. 

Occasionally, if the murderess is old and hatchet-faced 
and hard-boiled, the jury refuses to let her get away. It 
gives her equal rights with men, and temporarily admits 
that the laws of the land and the Commandment “ Thou 
shalt not kill” apply to men and women alike. But she 
must be a most unattractive specimen before the jury will 
so far forget itself as to permit a woman to be convicted of 
murder. In short, she has to have a face that would stop a 
clock. 

The United States is getting to be a very dangerous 


. place for men. No husband knows when he is going to be 


thoroughly ventilated by a thirty-eight-caliber bullet 
through the efforts of some impetuous lady who has no 
fear of the law because juries refuse to apply the law to 
her. In fact, things have reached a point where a lady 
who wishes to live her own life and express herself, as the 
saying goes, but who lacks the brains to do it in the con- 
ventional manner, can achieve her ends by shooting her 
husband, If she is young and good-looking she can be 
sure of tremendous advertising, of the constant attention 
of able and fascinating attorneys, of offers of marriage 
from all parts of the country, of ultimate acquittal, and of 
the chance to sign vaudeville and movie contracts. 

It would, of course, be too much to ask juries to convict 
all murderesses of murder if they are in any way attractive, 
even though the evidence against them be complete. But 
for the sake of the male sex in general it seems not un- 
reasonable to ask that just one decent-looking murderess 
be convicted every few months as an intimation to her 
sisters who contemplate murder that the laws against the 
taking of human life still apply to women. 
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HOMAS A. EDISON and Henry 

Ford— these are names to conjure 

with! They make a powerful ap- 
peal to the popular imagination. For Edison and Ford 
are resourceful, inventive, Aladdin-like in their achieve- 
ments. Their proposals on any subject are received with 
interest. Little wonder, then, that when they turn to 
money —a subject that touches the interests of more people 
more frequently than any other—their ideas are heralded 
with loud acclaim. 

It is fortunate that such men are trying to find out the 
meaning of money and directing public attention to the 
subject. Some day we may contrive to make money 
better serve its purpose; but we are not likely to achieve 
a better system, or to retain it when achieved, unless we 
also achieve a widespread understanding of the precise 
ways in which money today helps and hinders the work 
of the world. Without such an understanding we can 
never be quite free from the danger of following European 
countries into monetary chaos. 


Loans on Farm Products 


OTH Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford have long been dis- 
B trustful of the gold standard, distressed over fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of the dollar, eager to aid 
farmers to obtain loans easily, “‘to divorce agriculture from 
the banking system,”’ and to abolish speculation in farm 
products. Now they believe that they can attain all these 
ends by means of a new and better kind of money. 

Exactly what kind of money Mr. Ford seeks to estab- 
lish is not at all clear. Of certain points, however, he 
leaves no doubt. He would abolish the gold basis, unstable 
money, interest charges, and specula- 
tion in farm products. Toward these 
ends he would have the Government 
loan money directly to farmers, with- 


out charge, on the security of farm / 
products. Now, as these are the es- ( 


sential features of the plan which Mr. 
Edison has outlined, and as Mr. Edison 





is the most distinguished of the nu- 





merous advocates of what is called 





commodity money, we may well ap- 


charge of Federal officers. The money to build the ware- 
houses is raised by taxation. To these warehouses the 
farmer brings any basic commodities that have been 
raised on American soil, and upon which he wishes to 
borrow money. Let us suppose that he brings ‘cotton to 
the Federal warehouse at New Orleans. The government 
agent grades his cotton and hands him two pieces of 
paper—-a mortgage certificate and an equity certificate. 

The mortgage certificate the farmer exchanges at any 
national bank for Federal Reserve notes up to 50 per cent 
of the average value for the previous twenty-five years of 
the goods he has thus mortgaged. In this way the farmer 
obtains a loan of money without incurring any expense for 
the use of the money. And he still owns the cotton. His 
equity certificate is his evidence of ownership. It is like a 
pawn ticket. He may keep it, sell it, or present it at a bank 
as security for a loan. He, or anyone to whom he sells it, 


can present it at any time within a year, together with’ 


the exact amount of money that has been loaned on the 
cotton, and receive the cotton. 

If the cotton is not removed within one year the Gov- 
ernment must sell it and thus get back the money it has 
loaned. This is to prevent an accumulation of goods and 
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dison-Ford Commodity 


By William Trufant Foster 


Money 


to make sure that the money will be self- 
canceling. As soon as the farmer repays 
the loan or the Government sells the 
cotton an amount ef money is destroyed equal to the 
amount that was advanced. This, in all essentials, is the 
Edison commodity-money plan. 

its specific aims and methods deserve consideration, one 
by one. But, first of all, most men will be impressed by the 
fact that it involves additional taxes, additional corps of 
political appointees, and a vast extension of government 
control over industry. Consider merely the most obvious 
political aspects. If the special privilege of borrowing 
money without interest is really a boon and is granted 
only to certain groups of producers, the list to be changed 
from time to time, somebody must decide who are to be 
the specially favored groups; and whether that somebody 
is Congress or Federal-warehouse directors who are sub- 
ject to partisan appointment and removal, the question 
who is to receive free money remains in politics and be- 
comes of great moment as election day approaches. 


Practical Difficulties 


yee ECT also to the regulation of government officers 
would be the throwing upon the markets of unclaimed 
goods in Federal custody, a necessity that might arise in 
times of extreme depression; and the 
recent experience of the Government 
in trying to sell surplus war supplies 
leaves no doubt that great political 
pressure would be brought to bear to 


prevent the custodians of mortgaged 
































farm products from offering them in 
the markets whenever such offerings 
would affect prices—which is ai all 
times. Furthermore, it would take 





an army of government officers te 
determine exactly which sacks of 
sugar, and cotton, and wool, for ex- 
ample, were grown on American soil, 
which ones had already been used as 
security for government loans, and 
which ones had been stored a year 


and therefore must besold. Asarule, 








proach the whole subject by doing 
our best to get a correct idea of the 
Edison plan. 

Under that plan we have, first of 
all, concrete warehouses, built and 
owned by the Government, and in 
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BACK TO NORMALCY 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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A Baitade of Old Dances 


NCE in the ancient dance of days, 
QO The morning stars and the rosy 
Toon 
Danced in the high cerulean ways 
Clear to the golden stroke of noon, 
Nymphs and Pan did a rigadoon 
Light as a goat in the merry May, 
Bleating a mad and delirious 
lune, , 
Where is the dance of yesterday? 


Indian braves made the woodlands blaze 
With war-dance screeching, and 

ghoat-dance rune; 

Hula maidens, in languid maze, 
Swayed by the coral-bound lagoon. 
Pierrot and Pantaloon, 

Hornpipe, cakewalk and bombershay ; 
Minuet in beribboned shoon 

Where ia the dance of yesterday? 


Then came the syncopating craze 
Turkeyiret ragged by a chocolate coon, 
Walizing and two-step might joy the 
jays 
Jazz was the latest, greatest boon. 
Fox trot, one-step, and tango--soon 


Keach ove flared and flickered away. 
Even the shimmy died last 
June. “rd 
Where ia the dance of yesterday? 


rrearc 
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Envoy eStect 


not less than 500 words. Apportion 
at least 200 of these traits to your 
two leading characters, and distrib- 
ute the remainder as you see fit. (B 
Study yourself and all the uninter- 
esting things you do, such as eating, 
drinking, sleeping, shaving, brushing 
the teeth, gargling, and so on. De- 
scribe them minutely. No one wants 
to read about the big facts of life. It’s 
the little things that count! 

“Examples: How do you part your 
hair, and why? (Describe.) Do you 
gulp or inhale soup? (Describe.) Do 
you whistle through your teeth? (De- 
scribe. ) 

“(C) Use such words as ‘Yeah’ 
(Yes), ‘Nope’ (No), ‘Oh, boy,’ ‘gosh,’ 
‘cuspidor,’ and the like as often as 
possible. (D) Add a peck of dirt 
whenever you think of it. (E) Find 
a publisher who understands adver- 
tising.”” 

Tears of gratiiude coursed down 
Edmond’s cheeks. 

“What a vengeance!”’ he sobbed. 
“Ah, Mercedes Public, you are mine 
at last!” 

PART IV 
VENGEANCE 


“T TAKE pleasure,” said George 
Babbitt, president of the Rotary 
Club “in presenting the Count of 
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And now we toddle, Oh, heed my croon! 
Stimulating —but dancing? Nay! 
Prince, by the Sacred Great Horn Spoon, 

Where is the dance of yesterday? 


A Main Street Monte Cristo 
(Revised Edition) 
A Romantic Tale Founded on a Legend Famous in the 
Reaim of American Literature During the, in 
a Manner of Speaking, Christian Era 


PARTI 
Tus CHATEAU D’IF 


T WAS the sixth year of Edmond Dantés’ imprisonment 

in the Chateau d’If. Six years he had been within sight 
of his beloved Main Street, and yet not of it! Forgotten 
by the faithless Mercedes Public, spurned alike by the 
Elke and the Woodmen of America, never even asked to 
address a Rotary Club lunch, he lay in the Fortress of If 
and longed for death. “If I had been rich—if I had been a 
go-getter,”’ ran his bitter thoughts. That he was innocent, 
he knew. Perhaps, as he vaguely suspected, that had been 
the cause of his misfortune. Suddenly there came a 
knock. But knocks were no novelty to Edmond. How- 
ever, this was a different sort of knock. Someone—some 
other prisoner-—-was tunneling towards his cell. Who 
could it be? Feverishly he, too, began to bore. Fortu- 
nately, it was the thing he did best. 


Clement Wood. 


PART II 
Tue Acep AUTHOR'S STORY 


T LENGTH the tunnel was complete and the two 
- & fellow prisoners stood face to face. 

“Tell me, I entreat,” cried Edmond, 
“whom are you?” 


——— 


The Ingenious Tramp Utilizes the Durable Wedge of Pie Given to Him by the 


Kind+Hearted Bride 


“T will tell you who I am,” reproved the stranger with 
gentle melancholy. Edmond felt that, truly, he was in the 
presence of a great scholar. Thestranger continued: “I am 
the Abbé Faria, an author, imprisoned by Baron Sumner 
of the vice committee, because of my novel Sexes and 
Sevens. My one idea is to escape; but I feel, now, that 
I am too old. You, however, are young, and to you I will 
confide my secret. Just as I was imprisoned I discovered 
the formula for writing a best seller. I had only time to 
bury my treasure before I was arrested. Escape, my lad, 
seek it out, and fame and fortune, vengeance and love, will 
be yours.” 

“Ah, Mercedes Public!’ cried poor Edmond. “But, 
alas, I am too ignorant to write!” The Abbé smiled 
pityingly. - 

“Youth! Yoyth!” he murmured. “I, too, felt as you 
do, once, and fobdlishly acquired a vocabulary and several 
languages. A thousand words will suffice you or any mod- 
ern author, and as for languages—your publisher will at- 
tend to those, including the Scandinavian.” 

He then gave Edmond directions where to find the 
treasured formula, died, and, as the reader will remember, 
was given the sack. 


PART 111 
THE TREASURE 


HERE they lay, just as the Abbé had said— 
the precious formula and the priceless pearls 
of words with which Edmond was to make his 
fortune. Breathlessly he studied the formula. 
“(A) Think of the 500 most unpleasant 
traits of the human race. Describe each in 








SUPPOSING — That When M. Clemenceau, the French “‘Tiger,’’ Arrived in This Country a Special R 


Monte Cristo, who, as author of Cigar 
Butts and Old Melon Rinds, now in 
its seventieth thousand, needs no in- 
troduction from me.”’ Vengeance indeed! Edmond rose 
and spoke for one hour and fifteen minutes, while his old 
enemies writhed in their chairs. Vengeance! Ah, it was 
sweet! 

Had he not made Will Kennicott, who had once black- 
balled him at the Elks, pay $850 for a woodcut of three 
olive pits and a frozen potato entitled Nature Morte 
because he, the great Monte Cristo—authority on all that 
was newest and therefore best in art--had recommended 
it to Carol? Was not Mercedes Public his for the asking? 
But he was merciless! 

“I wish to say, in closing,”’ he concluded his speech, 
“that I have just completed another book, which will be 
even longer and stronger than my last. It is called 
Adam’s Apples and Blue Jowls, and is the simple everyday 
story of an unhappily married couple who live in the 
shadow of a fertilizer factory on the New Jersey meadows 
a couple who live just the simple everyday lives that a 
simple everyday unhappily married couple would live on 
the New Jersey meadows—but in it I feel that I have 
found the soul of America. I thank you.” 

Amid the cheers and tears that followed, Mercedes, openly 
adoring, made her way to him. “I love you,” she whis- 

pered. “But it certainly is funny how much 
you remind me of an old beau of mine—Ed 
Dantés.” 
For a moment Edmond feared discovery. 
“Dantés? Dantés?” he tried to murmur 
vaguely. “Is he—known?” 

“Oh, no!” laughed Mercedes. “Ed 
was a regular hick! But just the same, 
there’s something about you ——”’ 

—Katharine Dayton. 





ef, Say, Mr. Hearst, Mayer Hyian, Pelice Commissioner Enright and Others Had Dressed Up as Jungle Beasts to De Honor to the Great Frenchman's Nickname 
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Now come the merry Christmas times i 
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- To all our friends— 


—the millions throughout this great land and 
beyond the seas—we extend our heartiest good 
wishes. Your loyalty is a glowing tribute to the 








| sheer, high quality of Campbell's products. And 
| we pledge our continued efforts to merit and 
| maintain that confidence. 
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When I wished it off on Uncle George 
luimed it'd double in value inside of five 
That was their line of talk, and I 
believed it myself then. Well, he 
forget it, that’s all. Split up the 
among the eight of us, just as 
We're all the same 


Pe 
estate ever 
he always said he would, 
relation to him, you know--seven cousins 
on the other side, and me. Treated us ex- 
actly alike, only he specified that I was to 
take that house as equivalent to thirty-five 
thousand of my share!’’ Gavery’s mouth 
opened and shut soundlessly. Maddock 
went on. “Lawyer said I might get three- 
four thousand extra when the estate was 
settled up. Take a year or so to do it, but 
I can get the house as soon as the will’s 
probated oii 

“How about contesting it?" Gavery 
found his voice. “Get the place appraised 
and - 

“Not a chance. Uncle George fixed that. 
The lawyer says that if I put up a kick I 
won't get a thing, and I guess he’s right. 
Anyway, I’m not going to try it. It was 
coming to me.” 

“But you can't swing the Foster deal 
unless - 

“No,” 
course 
all.”’ 

He realized with a start that he had al- 
said, “I don’t have to go into it.’ 
That was how he felt, amazingly, incred- 
ibly. That was what he had been thinking 
ever since the first shock of surprise he 
didn’t have to go in with Gavery now; he 
didn't even have to invent excuses for back- 
ing down 

Something was the matter with him, of 
Probably he was going crazy, and 
still sane enough to know it. He was tired 
too; so tired that it was an eort to reach 
out his hand toward the back of the chair 
that suddenly seemed remote and unattain- 
able; so tired that his knees sagged under 
him and he couldn't even resist the force 
that pulled forward and down; so tired 
that he was asleep before the floor rose up 
to strike him. He carried a sense of relief 
and contentment across the border line of 
consciousness, an echoing laughter at Uncle 
George's posthumous joke. Funny 

He emerged from comfortable blackness 
to find Gavery splashing his face with ice 
water, to confront an exasperated self- 
disgust. Fainting like a silly girl in a silly 
story, and in front of Gavery too! 
young, unsympathetic doctor, arriving in 
the midst of these meditations, insisted on 
taking the affair seriously, listening to 
heartbeats and tapping knee joints with a 
little rubber-faced hammer, to a running 
fire of abrupt questions. 

Nelson Maddock found himself revealing 
more than he ed oe about his secret 
routinethe scientific diet prescribed in 
Doctor Gonigle’s course on Eating for Prof- 
its; the fifteen-minute morning exercises 
advised by Mr. Samson’s brochure, Body 
Building; the decent, orderly employ ment 
of his evenings with courses in character 
development, in will power and personality. 
The doctor began repacking his tool kit. 

“How about fun? Ever have any?” 

Maddock considered, wondering why his 
mind should jerk back to a memory of a 
shirt-sleeved fat man fiddling with cold 
frames. 

“Guess I've been too busy for that,’’ he 
admitted at last. 

“Well; get some.”” The doctor seemed 
annoyed about something. ‘‘Suppose you 
want a nice Latin disease and some handy 
drug-store dope. They all do. Plenty of 
doctors, if you feel that way. Ask me-~-tell 
you to cut it out and get some fun. Been 
going round day and night with your nerves 
stretched as far as they'll go. Try it ona 
rubber band and see what happens. Jolly 
yourself with drugs if you want to, but 
what you need is to let go ease up —rest 
play. Cut out your night-school stuff, eat 
what your stomach asks for, get exercise 
out of your fun instead of off a chart, play 
olf, go camping doesn’t matter what so 
ong as you like it, see? Three dollars.” 

elson Maddock would have been re- 
sentful if Gavery hadn't browbeaten him 
amiably when the doctor had gone. Gavery 
wouldn’t listen to reason at all. Just when 
the season was getting good, he insisted 
that Maddock take a good long vacation; 
declared that if he came down to the office 
inside of two weeks he’d be thrown out on 
his neck. He and Pauline took Nelson out 


suid Maddock. “That's off, of 
i can't go into it with you, after 


most 


course 
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to Mrs. Finch’s in the sedan. Pauline was 
quite as emphatic as her father. 

“T’ll come and take you driving,” she 
promised. ‘‘ Nothing like it for toning you 
up. Be round tomorrow.” 

Maddock, clutching the edge of the seat, 
held his breath while she swerved neatly 
between a truck and an approaching taxi, 
and kept an agonized eye on the blind 
crossings. The boulevard was already thick 
with evening traffic. He was aware of a 
sharp relief when they stopped at Mrs. 
Finch’s. There was, too, a kind of rest- 
fulness in just watching the car depart, in 
the silence that seemed to close in behind 
Pauline’s brisk, insistent speech. 

Of course, that doctor was an incompe- 
tent ass. The idea of eating what your 
stomach called for! He sniffed as he climbed 
to his room. Rdast beef tonight: Doctor 
Gonigle’s dietary specifications were harshly 

ronibitary on the point. Spinach — Nelson 

addock’s weakened will fibers allowed the 
elemental savagery of his subconscious to 
come uppermost. One slice of ted meat 
couldn't kill him, and spinach at Mrs. 
Finch’s was almost sure to have gritty 
grains of sand in it. 

Appetites, he decided, were insidious 
things. Give ’em an inch and they'd grab a 
yard every time. Just because that beef had 
tasted so good, he lacked the strength of 
mind to resist a suddenly imperative crav- 
ing for pie instead of rice pudding, and com- 
pleted his debauch with a cup of coffee. He 
rose in a state of unreasonable content, to 
discover that Doctor Gonigle was abso- 
lutely right on one point. When you ate 
unintelligently you couldn't think, couldn't 
concentrate. Lesson XII became a mere 
wilderness of empty words, in which he 
lost himself long before he struggled to the 
end of a sentence. He'd have to walk it off, 
he decided; and Esther Farwell was just 
going out when he reached the door. He 
drifted absently beside her. Funny how 
rested he was. She didn’t talk all the time, 
and her voice was sort of— sort of still. 
She stopped at the step of the Carnegie 
Library. 

‘Guess I'll come in a while,” 
“Nothing else to do.” 

She knew her way about, He followed 
her downstairs to dim book-lined caves, 
where cones of light fell efficiently on heavy 
tables, leaving you inclosed in a comforting 
obscurity. She turned a switch and lighted 
the shelves, from which she chose a big flat 
vi lume. 

“Look around and find something for 
yourself,”’ she told him in a whisper. 

He wandered along the wall. Books on 
furniture and wall papers and hangings. 
Esther was already deep in plates of wide 

racious rooms, he noticed, glancing over 
ner shoulder. He knew vaguely that she 
was with a firm of decorators in the city. 
He shrugged. Queer thing to write about, 
a trifling sort of business to practice all day 
and study at night. He tried another wall 
and stopped short. 

These were old friends, these books on 
gardening. He had a sudden flash of 
memory—his father, submerged in this 
very volume, the odd, wistful, hungry look 
which had always come to his face when 
he could settle down to a night of it. 
Maddock had learned to think of his father 
with a kind of condescending, forgiving 
tolerance; a futile, aimless incompetent, 
inevitably predestined to fail in a world of 
ruthless competition, trying to be a busi- 
ness man with no idea of what it was all 
about. He had stopped resenting the suc- 
cessive follies that had wasted a comfort- 
able inheritance and led to shabby poverty 
by the time John Maddock died. But the 
example had set him sternly on guard 
against a similar weakness in himself. 
You couldn't get anywhere if you drifted; 
you had to pick out some one thing and do 
it with all your might. If John Maddock 
hadn't fooled away his time on his ever- 
lasting shrubs he might have amounted to 
something 

mag Maddock knew better than to 
take that book from the shelf. He had 
inherited that very folly; he realized sud- 
denly that it had been some survival of his 
father in him that had made him envy the 
fat man at those cold frames the other day. 
But in the face of a harsh inner warning he 
yielded now. He carried the book to a seat 
opposite Miss Farwell, and presently 
emerged from an intricate plan of a formal 
garden to find her beckoning to him. 


he said, 


“Closing time.” 

He was shocked, when he consulted his 
watch, at the speed with which he had 
wasted his evening; annoyed at the library 
rules which interrupted nim in the middle 
of things; a little displeased with Esther 
Farwell for her share in it all. He walked 
home in a moody silence, contemplating 
the confusion which one minor surrender 
had worked in his scheme of existence. But 
as he fumbled for his latchkey he straight- 
ened suddenly and again yielded to an 
unwary impulse. 

“Know what I'd like? I'd like to go 
back there in the morning and finish that 
book.” 

She laughed softly, as if the defiance 
with which he spoke was somehow amus- 


ng. 

“Well,” 
you?” 

He drew breath for a sharp answer. 
That was what she had said before, in re- 
sponse to an even crazier statement. A 
grand idea—-to throw away a day in a 
library cellar, reading a book about land- 
scape gardening! As if he had nothing else 
to do— he realized abruptly that this was 
exactly the case. He had nothing to pre- 
vent his spending the whole day down in 
that alcove if he wanted to; nothing except 
that engagement to go for a long fast ride in 
Pauline’s car. He sighed. 

“What time do they open, mornings? 


she said evenly, “‘why don't 
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gare knee-deep in a dismal wreck- 
age of dead weeds, Nelson Maddock 
surveyed his inheritance with a strange, 
quick throb of pleasure. Time had dealt 
harshly with the ruins of Culver Park, but 
the house itself had manifestly been kept in 
decent repair and paint by Uncle George. 
He saw it for the instant with an eye as 
shrewd as Gavery’s own, approving the 
plumb walls, the sharply coal tae of the 
roof, the condition of the closed shutters. 
Built honestly, he decided, and built right. 

“*It’s—it’s pretty desolate, isn’t it?”’ 

There had been plenty of time on the 
long walk out here to tell Esther Farwell 
the story of Uncle George's little joke. 
He had rather enjoyed it, in spite of a 
troublesome self-reproach at having evaded 
Pauline’s suggestion of another long drive 
on Sunday. Even if he wasn’t fit to stay 
on the job, he ought to be using this forced 
vacation to further his projects concerning 
Pauline; and he wouldn’t twitch and 
flutter at the way she took curves, as soon 
as he got used to her driving. It was pure 
folly to pass up an afternoon with her and 
waste it on a walk with Esther Farwell, 
w 10 not only had no place in that minutely 
and exactly plotted scheme of Nelson 
Maddock’s future, but was at all times a 
disturbing influence, prompting him to 
foolish notions, encouraging him when he 
put them into words. He resented, too, the 
tone in which she spoke of his house. His 
house! Again he felt that funny stab of 
pride, possession. 

*Desolate?’ the 
“W hy, it’s in splendid shape! 

“I meant-—-I suppose I meant the set- 
ting,”’ she said slowly. ‘‘That naked house 
standing up from the dead, matted 
weeds sd 

With a start he realized that what he 
had seen was invisible, unreal to any eye 
but his; that she didn’t see the clumped 
masses of kindly green with which his 
imagination had so plausibly filled in that 
empty background; that the clean, smooth 
turf, splashed with blots of color, stippled 
with sunlight and shadow, the flowering 
creeper against the white wall were only 
the creations of his fancy. He laughed. 
Funny how distinet it had seemed. 

“Oh, that!” He abolished the forlorn 
weeds with a wave of his hand. ‘That's 
nothing! A little landscaping would fix 
that in no time at all--put some poplars 
back of it till the right stuff got high 
enough; mass some evergreens over there; 
get your color with annuals while the 
perennial- -flowering stuff was starting. I'd 
use 

He slid into technicalities, the half- 
forgotten vocabulary of his boyhood re- 
stored to awkward usage by his recent 
reading. 

“I wonder what it’s like inside,”’ she 
interjected presently. “There ought to be 
a wide hall running straight through - 

He produced a key ring. 


He rejected word. 


” 
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“Guess I can get in all right. Got a 
pretty fair burglar’s kit with me.” 

He laughed excitedly at the thin joke. 
The door yielded to a little persuasion and 
they stood in the dim, flat chill of the hall. 
The emptiness and silence lowered his 
spirits. He was used to empty houses, but 
somehow he had expected this one to be 
different, to have a welcome for him. 

“How lovely!’ He turned, suspic ‘ious of 
irony, to surprise a glowing look. ‘‘It’s 
better than I hoped! That stair—it’s just 
perfect!" 

She led the way through wide, shadowy 
spaces. As she talked she let him see now 
and again, in brief illuminating glimpses, 
the play of her imagination on this inner 
desolation: the warm gleam of old ma- 
hogany in the light of shaded lamps; the 
tone of the walls and the hangings. He 
thought, with a stab of pleasure, of the 
furniture on which he had paid storage all 
these years. There was a lot of mahogany 
in the warehouse; here and there a phrase 
of hers singled out some well-remembered 
piece. An absurd, fantastic notion rose to 
the surface of his thoughts; he banished 
it impatiently, to face it again, more in- 
sidious and plausible. To divert his willful 
impulses he told her about the stored 
furnishings, listing them with a deepening 
self-satisfaction under her eager interest. 

The crazy notion tormented him as he 
locked the door. At the street he turned 
for a final survey, and the thing escaped 
into words. 

“*Know what I'd like?"’ He spoke dog- 
gedly against the protests of his reason. 

‘I'd like to take my stuff out of storage 
and bring it out here and—and sort of 
camp in the house; clean up those grounds 
and plant ’em-—myself. I could do it all 
right, all by myself.’’ He felt his lungs fill. 
“Guess I’m crazy, but that’s what I'd 
like es 

She studied him a moment 
funny, sober look. 

“Well,” she said, 


with that 


“why don’t you?” 


iv 


T WAS possible to build up defenses 

against the assaults of militant con- 
science; to fortify, one by one, the several 
points of attack. He could excuse his 
criminal waste of the golden months by 
recalling what that bad-tempered young 
doctor had said. He needed to do some- 
thing he enjoyed, to get fun out of his 
exercise. A man had to take care of his 
health, first and always, if he expected to 
be a success — all the correspondence courses 
agreed on that. And there was no doubt 
that this summer dissipation was doing 
him good as far as physical condition went. 
He would contemplate the fine brown of 
his hands, test the strength of his arms, 
to establish this to a skeptical and unsym- 
pathetic sense of duty. 

As for what he had told Gavery, that 
was near enough to the truth, even if 
Gavery chose to misunderstand. This was 
just as truly camping out as if he’d really 
gone up to the Canadian woods, out of 
reach of telegrams and letters. And if he’d 
let Gavery know that he’d never been 
farther away from the office than Culver 
Road, the thing simply couldn’t have been 
managed. Gavery would have kept com- 
ing out to talk business, would have got 
him back at work in spite of his loud dec- 
larations to the contrary. And Pauline 
he could almost persuade himself that this 
separation was a wily, insidious way of 
improving his chances with her. «Absence 
made the heart grow fonder; not that 
it had come to a heart stage just yet with 
Pauline, but the principle must hold good 
for the foundation as well as for the roof, he 
argued. 

Besides, Pauline would have kept on 
taking him on those nice, long, swift rides 
in the sedan; would have interfered a lot 
with the job of putting the grounds in 
shape; prevented him from getting the 
exercise that the doctor said he needed; 
inveigled him into late hours too—worst 
thing in the world for nerves. 

Again, when he regarded the deepening 
hole in the eight thousand dollars—it was 
really economy to pay for sound, healthy 
stock; buying second-rate stuff only wasted 
your work and your money on a job like 
this—he defended himself by thinking of 
the for-sale sign in front of the house. He’d 
get it back all right; Uncle George hadn’t 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Obviously, a greater value in externals—to say nothing of 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
been able to get rid of the place at fifteen 
thousand; by the time those trees and 
shrubs had grown a bit it would be a rea} 
selling proposition at twenty, or maybe 
more. Bestdes, wasn’t he saving fifteen a 
month on storage? 

The doctor had told him—hadn’'t he?— 
to cut out studying at night. What was 
the sense of paying three dollars for advice 
if you didn’t take it? He could go back to 
Lesson XII when he was well again. And 
you couldn't study very well, wey, ee after 
working all day in the air. 
something light in the way of oA om 
those garden magazines, for instance, or 
the old books that had come out of storage 
with the furniture. 

He could almost convince himself that he 
wasn't doing any of these things because he 
wanted to. His conscience would have 
balked at that; it disapproved of Esther 
Farwell precisely because doing what you 
wanted to do didn’t impress her as inex 
ent, if not exactly immoral. In fact, it was 
more difficult to pany that conscience on 
the score of his dealings with wool than 

on any other of his dubious proses 

Of course, it was all right. She had just 
happened to be accessory to the thing, and 
an long as she knew about it anyway 
wasn’t any reason why he shouldn’t let her 
supervise the arr ent of his furniture, 
take her advice about certain items of 
decoration that filled in his time on rainy 
days. She knew her job when it came to 
such things. Even consciénce couldn’t dis- 
pute that. 

Still, as he surveyed her above the tea 
table on the tiled terrace at the back of the 
house, he was distinctly on the defensive. 
There was no reason why he shouldn’t give 
her tea like this; she’d come all tiie way 
out just to make sure of the dimensions in 
that alcove, and she hadn’t let him pay 
her a quarter of what she’d been worth; 
hadn’t wanted to let him pay her anything 
at first. It was an ordinary business ar- 
rangement except for that. And tea was 
certainly innocent. He thought of Pauline, 
blending the Sunday-afternoon cocktails at 
Gavery’s, and of the talk about pet boot- 
loggers and recipes for synthetic gin. The 
hum of a bell startled him guiltily. Always 
he was troubled by a thought that Gav: 
or Pauline might pee to drive out this 
way and eatech him t it was a stranger 
who waited at the front door, a rather im- 
pressive man, with a thin-lipped, decisive 
mouth and an adequate chin, 

“Just driving by and noticed y one Blase 
was oper.” He tilted his head slightly. 


ings. 


perhaps s "ket piece, on a bit of black 
ribbon. Behind the round piece of glass was 
pressed like a flower a small butterfly in 
a gorgeous frock of flamingo and gold. It lay 
in the anys like a sae Nicholas turned 
the locket over in his hand. 

“To little a gy Dione,” was in- 
scribed on the bac 

Had there been a Dione at Lucie’s 
wedding? No; he must have picked up 
this quaint ornament somewhere durin 
that jost hour last night, . Or—wait 
Maybe the good Samaritan who brought 
him home —-— 

He drew the note out from under the 
villow and studied the handwriting. Then 
16 saw what he had been too addled to see 
before. The writing was unmistakably 
feminine, 

An expression of lively horror came into 
his eyes. A woman had brought him home, 
had written that undignified note, 
caught him at his very weakest! 

Entanglement! The very thing that by 
instinct and from the precepts of Uncle 
Rufus he had always carefully avoided, the 
thing that rich young bachelors fled from 
as from the plague. He saw himself pur- 
sued, blackmailed, harassed, held up to 
ridicule. 

“T shail fight her off,” he thought in- 
stantly. 

He cautiously heid the bit of ribbon up 
to his nose. A faint, dainty perfume 
greeted his sniff. He winced as the thought 
came to him that some woman had seen 
him when he was, so to speak, without his 
prank ay oe It hurt him. No man likes to 

we S futile even in the presence of an 
unknown and probably undesirable female. 
If only he could recall what he had done 
on the way home from Lucie’s wedding! 
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“You’re Maddock, aren’t you?” Nelson 
nodded. “Same Maddock that’s with 
Gavery?” The eyes narrowed as Nelson 
nodded again. “Told me you were up in 
the woods somewhere.” 

‘Been taking a vacation this summer,” 
said eMaddeck uneasily. ‘‘Come in.” 

The other stepped briskly past him, send-- 
ing a swift glance about the hall and into 
the big dim coolness of the room beyond. 

“Noticed you inherited the white ele- 
phant,” he said with a thin smile. “M 
name’s Culver. Had to take the tract 
under my mortgage when the park scheme 
smashed. oon oe of paying taxes on 
it. Thought ma 
take hold of it for me. You two ought to 
know how to turn it over.” 

Nelson Maddock saw a phantom rank of 
Gavery flats drawn up across the road; 
saw, with a sense of suffocation, another 
row stretch away on each side of his shrub- 
bery and turf. He heard his cry of protest 
as if emo else had uttered it. 

y not?” Culver eyed him 
imerply. Thought you t you'd be keen for it, 
with your three dred feet of frontage. 
Room enough for a couse of those Gavery 
flats each side of this house. Get your 
mon out easy ——’ 

es, and spoil everything I’ve done— 
spoil the ent tract for keeps! Ever sée 
one of Gavery’s new blocks? Ever look up 
one of our streets and wonder why 
looks of it didn’t poison everybody that 
lived there?” 

“Oh, looks!” Culver shrugged. ‘That 
was where we smashed on the park scheme. 
We were going to sell 'em beauty by the 
front foot. uess you know how much 
they bought!” 

* “You didn’t have it to sell,’’ said Mad- 
dock hotly. ‘You expected them to imag- 
ine it for themselves. You brought ’em out 
here and showed ’em fifty acres of weeds 
with some new roads running through ’em 
and one sample house sticking up out of 
builders’ litter, and tried to make ‘em 
dream beauty. They can’t —not very ma’ 
anyhow. They have to see it ready-made.” 

‘And they don’t want it when they see 
it.” Culver shook his head. ‘“‘ What they'll 
pay for is a good building job, if the price 
is cheap and the terms easy. Gavery’s got 
the right idea ——” 

“Don’t want it!” Maddock laughed. 
“Ma _— they don't know ig & want it, 
but they’re—they’re sick for it. It’s what’s 
the matter with us—wantirg something— 
something beautiful and not finding it. 
It’s born in us to need this kind of beauty — 
open spaces, trees and turf and flowers. 


you and Gavery could ° 
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We’re—we're thirsty for ‘em. You no- 
ticed some difference in this place, didn’t 
you, when you came up toward it? That’s 
six hundred and thirty dollars’ worth of 
nursery stuff and some time. It’d make 
this place sell for five thousand more right 
~ than the fifteen my uncle couldn’t get 
or it,” 

He went back to the door, drawing 
Culver with him. 

“It wouldn’t take a lot of money or time 

to handle your whole tract this way. And 
itd pay you—pay you two dol ars for 
ee one weeny could Kops “ of spoiling 

very day’s growth on the planting 
tag J ~ it — fix — build p. 
ew ouses and fix up the groun 
t around ’em 
ae Leino Nouliens into elaboration of 
tu plan. Culver seemed to 
felon with a diminishing impatience. 
——, = interrupted. 
al right. 3 But it’s my money 
you're ire apenting addock. I notice that 
when ee a. doing | business for yourself you 
stay avery.’ 

“T’d rather ——” 

Maddock sto ppe +, Sahent at the folly 
of what he had Rather throw 
away all he’d calves | in his toiling patient 
years under Joe oeey? a forfeit —_ 

sure partnership t: an ee or 
him to go back to his desk; rather go on 
messing about in dirt, Fae his ave 
on nursery stock and grass 

“Look here, I'll eall you, Moddeck: 
Suppose I took your advice and went into 
this scheme your way. I'd have to get a 
practical man to handle it for me. Would 
you take it on? Not on a nice fat salary 
out of my pocket, but at your own risk? 
Think it’s good enough to put in your time 
and work against my cash, on a split i in the 
profits—commission on sales, sa 

Nelson Maddock’s mind moved at prow 
ing speed. Live on his —- for a cou 
of years, perhaps, before he earned anothe 
penny; break with Gavery and kiss that 
pee at -by for keeps; pass up the 
sure, easy, safe money that was begging him 
to come back and take it? And all on the 
chance of his being right in this new, un- 
tested notion? Go on working like a day 
laborer, with no sure return? 

His ow common sense shrieked at 
the stark idiocy of the thought. There 
wasn’t one argument in favor of the crazy 
scheme. There was no reason for even 
hesitating, except the totally irrelevant 
fact that he wanted to —— 

He seemed to see Esther Farwell’s funny, 
twisted smile; to meet the even, steady 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


He lay back’ on the pillows and for a long 
time gave himself up to earnest thought. 
But at the end of that time only three high 
lights had emerged from the fog—an illu- 
minated number, probably the cab number; 
a scream, and a bundle of clothes lying at 
the foot of a tall pillar. All the rest was 
blackness, filled with a remembrance of 
violent activity. He got out of bed, and 
first making sure Posonby was in the 
kitchen he took up the telephone. 

“I say, Seumas, you don’t —— I beg 
your pardon, old chap, but it is time you 
were awake. Come, come! Such language! 
What I want to know is where you _ 
cab you sent me home in last ni 
front of the Jefferson Market? T = - 
er, no, quite all right, thanks.” 

It was only an hour or so later that 
Nicholas, looking his usual rather distin- 
pines self except for a slight discoloration 

low one eye and three rapidly healing 
scratches on the other cheek, got out of a 
cab in front of the Jefferson Market and 
asked if Cab 901 had its stand there. He 
was told that the driver of this cab would 
not come on duty before noon. He cast 
about in his mind for ways of killing time 
in this Bohemian neighborhood—which 
was almost as foreign to him as the Boul’ 
Miche’—and it occurred to him that he 
might as well drop in at his Great-aunt 
Beulah’s and see what the old lady wanted; 
get a somewhat perilous duty off his mind. 

Great-aunt Beulah had freakishly per- 
sisted in —~s ye the little old Verplanck 
house on E Street, just off Fifth 
Avenue, and around to that neighborhood 
Nicholas sauntered. And as he approached 
the house he reminded himself as usual 
that although for some reason Aunt 
Beulah always seemed to find him amusing, 


there was no reason why he should let her 
browbeat him 

The redoubtable old lady was in the 
little morning room upstairs, She wore a 
shabby and royal dressing-gown thin 
pu rple brocaded velvet. She appea 

icholas’ jaundiced eye more ish than 
ever, the iron-gray bun she wore on top of 
her head having slipped to one side on 
account of vigorous scratching in the 
vicinity with a wooden knitting needle. 
Nicholas’ heart sank when he saw her 
occupation, for Aunt Beulah never knit 
except when her mind plotted mischief. 
She was so old that her birth year was lost 
in the mists of antiquity, but she would go 
to her grave with the mind of a gay-spirited 
a. Her feeling for her great-nephew 

ad long been a mixture of affection and 
contempt. 

But this morning her manner of freeting 
was strangely approving. Her old eyes, 
like those of a humorous eagle, if such a 
thing —_ _— at him with a sparkle 


os 
ood ioe ‘to come so promptly,”’ she 
opie. waver her knitting at a near-by 
chair. 

As he seated himself he was hotly aware 
that she was staring at him with a frighten- 
ing amount of interest. She looked un- 
commonly lively. He had not seen her so 
r) 4 his exquisitely brought-up 

ousin Marcia ran away with an aviator’s 
mechanic. He touched his cheek with an 
ee of ig - pe 

’Fraid I rather seedy this morn- 
* he EB. 


ing. . “Hope you don’t 
aed. Little accident last night —taxi- 

Aunt Beulah suddenly snickered. The 
sound was so knowing and so abandoned 
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challenge of the gray eyes; to hear the 
familiar phrase in that unhurried voice. 
“Well, why don’t you?” 
Something clicked in his brain. He heard 
his laugh; heard the decision in his abrupt 


speec 
Pe Would I? When do we start?” 


Vv 


N THE silence that drew out between 

them, when the tale was told, he could 
hear the faint, secret stirring of the poplar 
leaves, almost as he heard it at night, and 
the old fancy came back to him—the whim- 
sical notion that they were trying to grow 
while his back was turned, like children 
whispering at some amiable surprise. He 
tried to frown at the nonsense, but he could 
feel instead the abashed, reluctant grin 
with which, when he was alone, he some- 
times tolerated such imaginings. 

“Tt serves me right, of course. I ought 
to have known better. I’ll learn some day 
not to go rose J any crazy thing that comes 
into my head just because I happen to 
want to.” 

She lifted her brows unevenly, in her 
familiar, silent interrogation. 

“Oh, you know what I mean! Drifting 
with the current—you can’t get anywhere, 
doing that.” 

She laughed quietly. 

“Drifting—maybe not. But I don’t see 
any reason against swimming down- 
stream—if that’s the way I’m traveling.” 
Her crooked smile came and went. “It’s 
simpler, after all, to get what you want if 
you manees to want it.” 

He chuckled at the tangled speech. And 
then quite suddenly he remembered Pau- 
line and the scudding sedan and the loud, 
cheerful people at the country club, where 

rohibition didn’t count. He seemed to 
ook forward past a procession of days and 
years of this, and it made him think crazily 
of Gavery Place, when you stood at one 
end and looked down past those staring 
rows of houses, all alike. 

He knew now that all this old vision 
toward which he had labored lay far up- 
stream against the onrush of a flooding 
desire—a torrent that seemed at last to 
add its force and speed to his. Down- 
stream—downstream —— 

“Know what—what I’d like to do, 
Esther?”’ 

He saw, leaning toward her, that she 
knew. And he struck out joyously with the 
current that carried him toward her twisted 
smile and the old-new challenge of her 


words: 
“Well, why don’t you?” 


that she m: ight as well have poked him in 
the ribs and said ‘“G’wan, boy!” At the 
same time she cocked an eye at him with all 
the effect of a wink. 

“Nicky,” she cried warmly, “I like you. 
There have been times when it has seemed 
to me you were a—too much like something 
out of a waxworks. Not human, y’know. 
But I have hopes for you now. You are 
very good-looking, Nicky, and if you 
hadn’t been born with a sense of propriety 
as would be quite attractive. You are 

ow old, Nick?’ 

Nicholas strangled a sense of affront and 
told her meekly ‘“ Twenty-nine.” 

She scarcely appeared to hear him, for 
knitting furiously and inaccurately she was 
chuckling to herself, ‘‘I’d like to have seen 
Posonby’s face.” 

Nicholas felt a chill ane over him. 
What was ‘he weird old thing getting at 


anyvey? 

he foreboding deepened as Aunt Beulah 
looked at him and said cozily, “You may 
tell me all about it, Nicky.” 

“All about ——’ 

She flopped the scarf impatiently. 

“Last night, of course! 

“Oh, you mean Lucie’s wedding?” 

“Hang Lucie’s wedding! p= SP I 
mean; afterward, boy! Lucie wasn’t mar- 
ried under the Elevated at Fifty-fourth 
Street, was she?’ 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

His voice was dignified but faint. Aunt 
Beulah laughed remorselessiy. 

“You know very well what I mean.” 
Then she leaned sidewise over the arm of 
her chair, scratched her: head with the 
knitting needle and smiled admiringly. ‘I 
never dreamed you had it in you, Nicky.” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Buick Leadership 


True to a time-honored tradition, the 
1923 Buicks maintain the leadership 
in style, comfort and motor car per- 
formance that has made Buick every- 
where the standard of comparison. 


In the 14 open and closed models— 
sixes and fours—Buick reveals an 
advanced conception of what a 1923 
motor car must embody to retain the 
position in public esteem which Buick 
has so long enjoyed. 


In these 1923 models, Buick has incor- 
porated all of the known conveniences 
and finishing touches so essential to 
complete motoring satisfaction, and 


also new and unlooked for refinements 
that astonish and delight the Buick 
owner when he first drives his new car. 


The 1923 Buicks represent the latest 
and the highest Buick manufacturing 
ideals—in design—beauty of appear- 
ance—comfortable luxury of improved 
bodies and in the fulfillment of 1923 
tastes and requirements which Buick 
has so unerringly anticipated. 


How fully the public has recognized 
the merit of the 1923 Buick line is 
evidenced by a sales volume unprece- 
dented even in Buick’s year after year 
popularity. 


Buick 1923 Models are: Four cylinder—2 Passenger Roadster, $865; 5 Passenger Touring, 
$885; 3 Passenger Coupe, $1175; 5 Passenger Sedan, $1395; 5 Passenger Touring Sedan, 
$1325. Six cylinder—2 Passenger Roadster, $1175; 5 Passenger Touring, $1195; 5 
Passenger Touring Sedan, $1935; 5 Passenger Sedan, $1985; 4 Passenger Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Passenger Touring, $1435; 7 Passenger Sedan, $2195; Sport Roadster, $1625; 
Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories. Government Tax to be Added. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
His blood curdied and he breathed 
biankly, “‘What?”’ 
But all at once Aunt Beulah began to 
chuckle and leer. Whenever she was think- 
ing most ay to tw she assumed a dreadful 


senility. And he heard her mumble, 
“Darling boy, such a wicked right arm! 
And such a pretty girl!” 

He burst out in spite of himself, ‘What 
girl?”’ 


“The girl you were fighting over last 
night, to be sure,”” Aunt Beulah snap 
back, She wagged a finger eayly. “'Sall 
right, Nicky. V never enjoyed a moment 
more in my life. Here was I, driving 
home from a concert in Carnegie Hall, a 
dull, frowzy old thing, bored with life and 
everything, and the next minute I saw my 
own nephew hauling off like a good one 
and with one blow felling a fellow as big 
as agiant. As big as a giant, Nicky! Mag- 
nificent!"’ 

She clapped her small hands with 
vivacity. Her nephew, having turned a 
fiery red, sat staring at her confusedly. 

“Nicky the Giant Killer!” cried Aunt 
Beulah, sparkling in the most unseemly 
way. “Now telf me, dear boy, why did 
you do it and who is the girl?’ 

“1 don’t know,”’ groaned Nicholas. “I 
wish I did,” 

He was immediately sorry for this frank- 
ness. For it was sweet to be acclaimed a 
giant killer—-astonishingly sweet. If only 
he commanded enough of the details to 
keep in the picture! But he was hope- 
lesaly at sea, and besides he was aflame to 
know more about the episode. Suddenly 
he decided to be frank. With a sense of 
enormous relief he let himself go. 

It was annoying that ‘\unt Beulah should 
take his recital with so ribald a relish. But 
at least she was enormously interested. 
And she did not need pressing to con- 
tribute her side of the story. She had 
happened along, apparently, just as he dealt 
a yeoman blow to the gigantic unknown, 
which doubled the fellow up against the 
Elevated pillar. 

She had stopped her carriage—she always 
drove behind an ancient pair of mismatched 
bays— just long enough to see a girl spring 
forward from the shadow of the pillar an 
eatch Nicholas’ arm. 

“What was she like?” asked Nicholas, 
trying to speak with indifference. 

But unfortunately Aunt Beulah could 
not say exactly. She had received the im- 
pression of ey aoe with wings, in a light 
gray cape that flew cut behind; something 
,- A and gay about her; competent 
too. Fer before the giant could rise she had 
steered Nicholas into a taxicab which hov- 
ered in the offing and they had got under 
way before Aunt Beulah could do anything 
about it. Not that she had wanted to 
apparently. She was delighted with the 
whole thing. 

“Your Tread was on her shoulder, 
Nicky,” she told him with an unseemly 
relish. “ You looked awfully handsome and 
romantic.” 

Nicholas was painfully red. 

“T don't see anything to laugh at. The 
girl will probably blackmail me or some- 
thing. Only the commonest kind of girl 
would take a man home and—and put 
him to bed, so to speak. Of course, she 
didn’t exactly. But I should say she was 
too--too knowing altogether.” 

“Nonsense! Doesn't follow at all. How- 
ever, if I could see her handwriting I could 
tell you more about her. Have you that 
note with you?” 

One of Aunt Beulah’s quaintnesses was a 
belief ir: the character revelations of hand- 
writing. Nicholas hated to show the note, 
because its manner was so much that. of 
Aunt Bevlah's herself toward him. But 
the old lady was so eagerly interested that 
his harassed spirit expanded in spite of 
himself. He took the note from his note 
case and put it in her hand. 

She chuckled more than once as she 
read it, but when she came to the post- 
seript she raised her head sharply and 
stared at the three scratches on Nicholas’ 
cheek. 

Then, like a terrier digging for a bone, 
she began to rummage in the vast disorderly 
pile of newspapers at her elbow. Some- 
where among them she found that morning’s 
Times. Her small, withered, beringed hands 
pawed it open, her delicate beak of a nose 
went up and down the columns eagerly, and 
at last she cried: 

“I've read the lost-and-found columns 
for forty years, and at last I’m justified! 
Read that, Nick!” 
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And Nick read: 


Lost, last night, in vicinity of Sixth Avenue 
and Fift Sourth Street, a Siamese cat. Collar 
marked jah. Finder will receive reward at 
the Butterfly Shop, —— West Fiftieth. 


“That’s the cat that scratched you, 
Nicky!” cried Aunt Beulah with triumph. 
Nicholas’ hand went into a waistcoat 
ket and fingered the locket with its gay 
utterfly. But for some reason he could 
not bring himself to produce it and thus 
corroborate Aunt Beulah’s detective work. 
There was something about Aunt Beulah’s 
exultant ry of ‘‘We’ve found the girl!” 
that made him turn secretive. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
the old lady demanded with an unseemly 
eagerness. 

‘Have I got to do something about it?” 
Nicholas retorted irritably. 

Contemptuous astonishment was in Aunt 
Beulah’s stare. ‘ You've no more romance 
in you than a fish!” 

“Now look here, Aunt Beulah, it was 
very humiliating for me to be brought 
home in a—an unconscious state by some 
strange woman, and I wish to forget it 
I don’t want to get myself entangled ——’ 

The old lady chuckled maliciously. 

“You sound exactly like your Uncle 
Rufus. He died a selfish old bachelor out of 
sheer caution. Always did despise Rufus.” 

Nicholas felt his temper rising, all the 
more so because secretly he rather agreed 
with her about Uncle Rufus. 

“Really, Aunt Beulah, just because he 
refused to go plungin into adventure ——” 

The old lady fi : 

“You know perfectly well, Nick Jewett, 
that what I blame Rufus for is the way he 
brought you up. Forever instilling it into 
you that you were a little better than 
anyone else, always — about the Ver- 

lanck tradition and all that rubbish. 

hen, as a matter of fact, you aren’t any 
better than—than my coachman’s son. 
Not so useful in fact. Look at the way 
you've let that man Harkness get the en- 
tire management of your own business out 
of your hands! Qh, you needn’t glare at 
me! I may have one foot in the grave; 
but I go to directors’ meetings still, and 
that’s more than you do. Where were you 
last week when Harkness pushed through 
all that business about the Chicago 
branch, eh?” 

Nicholas’ mind scrambled wildly for an 
excuse, but all he could think of was that 
there had been a Duncan Phyfe sofa auc- 
tioned off at Clark’s that afternoon. It was 
unfortunate that the hour coincided with 
that of the directors’ meeting, but —— 

“Harkness is running the business all 
right, Aunt Beulah. Really, just because 
I don’t go to every one of those futile 
meeti —" 

“Nicholas Jewett, did your father make 
you president of the business before he 
died, or did he make Harkness? He'd rise 
from his grave today if he could see Hark- 
ness insinuating that son of his into better 
and better positions. Humph! What does 
that little snippet know about the china- 
importing business? Not even as much as 
you do, Nick!” 

“Now you're being very unjust, Aunt 
Beulah. You know I know more about 
the foreign markets than even Harkness, 
and I know china ——~”’ 

“Then why in heaven’s name don’t you 
wake up and take the whip hand of Hark- 
ness and hisson? Do you know that Hark- 
ness has got it all fixed up for sonny to take 
the Chicago branch as soon as it’s estab- 
lished?” 

“Of course, I knew it! I-—I haven't 
given my approval yet.” 

“Well, you’d better not!” Aunt Beu- 
lah's cry was both a taunt and a warning. 
“T tell you, one of these days you’l] wake up 
to find you're no longer even the nominal 
head of the business, and Harkness and son 
will be the firm!” 

Nicholas rose hastily and reached for his 
hat. He moved with dignity toward the 
door, though as a rule one waited to be dis- 
missed from the presence, and as he closed 
it he heard Aunt Beulah’s last taunt: 

“Moreover, you're afraid of that fish 
Posonby!”’ 

Nicholas, strangely heated, had walked 
several blocks uptown before he remem- 
bered that he had come down here to 
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interview a cabman. He walked back to 
the Jefferson Market, putting Aunt Beulah 
firmly out of his mind. e found the 
driver of 901 eating a sandwich on the front 
seat of his cab—a weather-beaten bulbous- 
nosed individual with a sociable eye. He 
invited Nicholas to a seat beside him. 
Nicholas self-consciously climbed up. 

“Sure, I remimber ye,” the cabby said 
at once. ‘‘Could I iver forgit a zood scrap? 
Me boy, ye surprised me, ye did that! Ye 
was sleepin’ in the cab like a baby, as I 
tendo when I heard the door open, an’ 
I pulled up, an’ there ye was, like a bat 
outa hell, divin’ onto M’Gonigle’s back.” 

“Then you knew the gentleman?” 

“Knew him? Sure! Didn’t you?” 

Nicholas shook his head, and the cabb 
suddenly covered his mouth with his weer f 
He ates to be politely struggling with 
mirth. 

“That accounts for it,” he finall 
brought out. ‘I remimber now his bac 
was to you. "Twas surprise knocked him 
over. But even at that, he managed to 

ive you a wallop before he struck the 
levated pillar. And a good thing for you 
that pillar stunned him. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
have man him.” 

The cabby chuckled and spat over the 
side delightedly. “My boy, ain’t you 
never heard of Jerry M’Gonigle, the 
emp we trainin’ nut? You must ’a’ seen 

is pictures in the papers, in a 9 skin, 
chest out; or walkin’ down Fifth Avenue 
in white pants and no overcoat in January. 
He has one o’ thim chopped-hay restaurants 
on Seventh Ave in the Fifties. Sure, you’ve 
heard o’ him!” 

“Oh, yes, often,”’ Nicholas murmured, 
and breaking away from the cabman he 
wandered on his way uptown. 

He found himself bewildered by many 
conflicting emotions. It would appear that 
he was a hero of sorts. He had knocked 
down Jerry M’Gonigle. He glanced at 
himself in the nearest plate-glass window. 
He saw a tall young man, faultlessly care- 
less in the quiet morning attire which his 
tailor and Posonby between them had 
decreed, with a correct stick and dark gray 
suéde gloves, and a shirt from the last box 
sent over from London. Incredible that 
this young man walking dreamily up the 
Avenue with the very best English languor 
should be he who had successfully punched 
the wearer of a leopard skin. He imagined 
himself laughingly admitting at someone’s 
dinner table: 

“You've heard of Jerry M’Gonigle? 
Fierce sort of nut. Coming home the other 
night I happened to see him pushing his 
attentions on a girl—decent sort o’ girl, 
too—couldn’t stand it—ridiculous of me, 
of course—so I knocked the fellow up 
against an Elevated pillar.” 

But at this point he found himself red- 
dening, for the painful thought had oc- 
¢ to him that never in his right senses 
would he have done such a thing. He would 
have called a policeman. He felt furtively 
of his right biceps and sighed. He could 
not have knocked down an octogenarian 
with those biceps. 

He — again. Something had shad- 
owed the brightness of the day. He 
thought of the inexcusably rough way Aunt 
Beulah had talked to him. ot that he 
didn’t deserve a little of it. Perhaps he’d 
let himself ‘in for too many social affairs 
lately, and he was a little given to mooning 
around, lying in bed late in the mornings. 
But there didn’t seem to be much point in 
hustling when there was nothing to hustle 
for. He used the word “hustle’’ because it 
was one he had always hated. Sounded 
like a traveling-salesman sort of word. 
Made him feel fatigued even to think the 
word, Take Ha>kness. He was the sort 
of man who could do nothing but hustle. 
But he didn’t know a good Copenhagen 
blue from a poor one. Of course he was a 
shrewd business man, and it was possible 
- was pushing his son a trifle too much; 

ut —— 

“Oh, Lord, I was getting along peace- 
ay until last night!” he sighed. 

e drifted along. Life had lost its 
bubbles, and it was colorless, as if by con- 
trast with that garish lost hour of last 
night. It had been rather pleasant basking 
for a few minutes in the admiration of Aunt 
Beulah. And as if his unconscious mind 


I dare say I could 
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sought for means to bolster up his drooping 
vanity, his feet presently carried him off the 
Avenue, through a cross street to Seventh 
Avenue. Presently he caught the name he 
was looking for on a sign across the street. 
He sauntered over. In gilt letters on the 
window was written: 


VITAMINE-VEGETARIAN RESTAURANT 
EAT FOR HEALTH 


Flanked by two mounds of self-righteous 
vegetables was a log-cabin arrangement of 
neolithic bread of an unpleasant dark 
brown color. But what Nicholas stared at 
was a large photograph of a man whose 
muscles bulged above and below a leopard 
skin. His pose was noble, but a trifle 
arrogant, and his jaw jutted like Gibraltar. 
Nicholas felt a curious quiver in the pit of 
his stomach. He turned with some haste 
and ambled away. 

It was his conscious intention to return 
to his apartment, have Posonby prepare 
him a bite of lunch, and lie down, for he felt 
decidedly seedy. But instead of recrossing 
Fifth Avenue to his own sedate block, he 
remained in the livelier region to the west, 
and presently he found himself approach- 
ing the number which Aunt Beulah had 
read out to him from the lost-and-found 
column that morning. 

He came upon it suddenly, the Butterfly 
Shop, for it was only half a shop, dividing 
the rest of the thirty-foot front with a 
theatrical-costume merchant. In the sur- 
prise of it he forgot his self-consciousness 
for an instant. Amazing in that block of 
meretricious Gupta. this windowful of 
fragile beauties, brilliant and dead. Wings 
of jade and orange and aquamarine, of 
dusty gold and sapphire. hite butter- 
flies buttoned up like Pierrot with black 
velvet buttons; masked-ball butterflies in 
dominos of sooty black. Nothing lovelier 
in any Fifth Avenue jeweler’s window. And 
beyond in the tiny shop hundreds of them 
glowed dimly through the glass of little 
cases along the walls. 

And something else gleamed—a pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles bent above a 
ledger at the back of the shop. Nicholas 
stared, fascinated, while his heart con- 
gealed. One of the most efficient women he 
had ever seen sat on a high stool at a small 
wall desk. She was a crackly looking girl 
with a firm bleak mouth and careful mouse- 
colored hair. The edges of Nicholas’ soul 
crinkled up; he wanted to weep for some- 
thing he had not known he was hoping for. 

He wanted to move on, but he felt as 
dead as the butterflies behind the glass. 
He hung his head and thought of what an 
ass he was to expect—-anything. And his 
eyes read a neat card typed and placed 
behind the trays of butterflies: 


The entire collection of the late Professor 
Trimen for sale. Inquire within. 


He was so absorbed in his own dreary 
thoughts that he was unaware that a girl 
in a gray — and tam-o’-shanter had 
brushed quickly past him until he heard a 
clear voice exclaim happily: 

“T found him, Miss Doane. The woman 
who answered the advertisement had fed 
him and been nice to him. Wasn't it sweet 
- her? Doesn’t he look guilty, silly old 
thing!” 

Nicholas stared through the window at a 
irl who had just gone into the shop. Her 
ack was to him, but over her shoulder 

red the yellow eyes of a huge cat. 
icholas knew instantly that this was the 
demon cat of last night’s memories. No 
mistaking those tiger stripes, that sooty 
black face, like a coal heaver with a gun- 
man’s past. 

He did not know that he was doing it, 
but he pressed closer to the window. The 
girl in the cape rubbed her cheek against 
the cheek of the unappreciative demon cat, 
then she set him down on the counter and 
waggled a slim finger at him. 

“Listen to me, old darling!’ she cried. 
“T shall never take you for another walk if 
you're going to bolt on me the way you 
did last ~— Have I got to use the leash— 
the leash, Rajah?” 

At that word the cat put its ears back 
and ade The girl aanghod deliciously, and 
still laughing she faced the window, threw 
off the gray cape and the tam-o’-shanter. 

“Better go to lunch now, Miss Doane,” 
she said. 

Nicholas felt life surge back with an 
extraordinary rush. Oh, but she was 
pretty! Her hair, rumpled and fluffed up 
softly from the tam-o’-shanter, caught the 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Nela Park’s contribution to mankind has 
been more than the improvement of lighting. 
It has been, rather, a contribution to /ing. 


Improved lighting has made the home a 
more pleasant place to live—the store a more 
attractive place to shop—the factory more 
productive—and the streets as safe at night 
as in the daytime. 


National Lamp Works’ better-lighting 
recommendations are of the practical, every- 
day, usable kind; they are definite to the last 
degree. Home lighting recipes, for example, 
have been prepared telling exactly how, by 
simple and inexpensive changes, either tenant 
or owner may put good lighting into the living 





First Aid to Eyesight Everywhere 


room, dining room, kitchen and elsewhere 
Recommendations for factory and store light- 
ing specify types of reflectors and shades, types 
and sizes of MAZDA lamps, and spacing of 
units. Problems of street lighting and auto- 
mobile lighting almost without number have 
been definitely solved—and the solutions are 


at your disposal. 


Ask your National MAZDA lamp man 
about lighting. He will gladly see to it that 
you are provided with complete information 
and that you receive adequate help in planning 
a lighting system fitted to your needs. National 


Lamp Works of General Electric Company, 
312 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BY eCenss a; = OOSTS 


Each of these labels represents a Sales Division equipped to give a complete lighting service 








NATIONAL 


MAZDA LAMPS 











ELA PARK is a “univer 
sity of light,” dedicated to 
improvement in lamps and 
progress in the art of lighting 
It serves 24 factories, 17 Sales 
Divisions and 15,000 Dealers 
in the production and mar- 
keting of 98 million National 
MAZDA lamps annually for 
use in homes, offices, factories, 
stores, streets, railways, flash- 
lights and automobiles. 
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Friction— 
the unseen 
enemy of production 


m your plant 


THE 


Ba Lubrication Audit 


To Plant Executives— 


When your Engineers and our 


Representatives put their heads together 


HEN one of our representatives 
comes to your plant, he comes—not 
as a lubrication theorist—not as a meddler 
in your plant—not as a mere oil salesman. 
He comes as a practical man with a 
practical knowledge of machinery and a 
specialized knowledge of oil. He comes to 
co-operate, 

Your man contributes his knowledge of 
the operating conditions and lubrication 
problems in your plant. Our man contrib- 
utes from the Vacuum Oil Company's 
wide knowledge of lubrication gained 
through many years of ‘study and experi- 
ence all over the world. 


Thus, when your man and 


our man get together, they 
meet on common ground. 
They discuss the common 


GARGOY, e 


problem of Lubrication from the standpoint 
of such practical matters as coal waste, 
power losses, preventable friction, over- 
heated bearings, oil waste, repair bills, etc. 

The sale of a barrel or so of oil is the 
last subject brought up. 

If you are not already having the benefit 
of the Vacuum Oil Company service, we 
shall be glad to make a Lubrication Audit 
of your plant. See details in column at 
right. 


We are making Lubrication Audits every 


day in every country in every kind of 


plant. We make no charge for this co- 
operative service. Please feel 
free to call for it at any time. 
But as “any time” is likely 
to be 
today? 


no time”—why not 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for each type of seroiwe 








_VACUUM OIL COMPANY | 





EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany representative in co-opera- 
tion with your plant engineer or 
superintendent makes a careful 
survey and record of your m« 
chanical equipment and operating 
conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
We later specify, in a written 
report, the correct oil and correct 
application of the oil for the effi 
cient and economical operation of 
each engine and machine. 


This report is based on: 

(1) The inspection of the ma- 
chines in your plant. 

(2) Your operating conditions. 

(3) Our 56 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating con 
ditions throughout the world. 
Our outstanding experience 
in manufacturing oils for 
every lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following our 
recommendations in this audit, 
you install our oils, periodical 
calls will be made to check up 
the continuance of the desired 
results 


. 
For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches 


New York Chicago 
(Main Office) 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Rochester Kansas City, Kan. 
Albany Dallas 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


Des Moines 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
light in reds and golds; her eyes were a 
clear green blue ike the sea on a spring 
morning: She wore a little frock of gray 
linen, rather Russian looking, and the sea 
color of her eyes was artfully repeated in 
the embroidery down one side. She had a 
very _ t and joyous way of moving that 
might have been learned from the butter- 
flies before they came to their glass prisons. 

Miss Doane put on a good, durable hat 
without a glance at a mirror, and advanced 
to the door. The other girl followed her, 
and Nicholas, in an agony of indecision, 
could not move. 

“Did Popoff telephone about that case of 
Cyligrammas?” the gray-linen girl asked. 

And then she caught sight of him. She 
looked first startled, then demure. Then 
she made her face quite blank. And they 
stood, with a pane of glass between them 
and a question in their eyes. Miss Doane, 
preoccupied, drawing on cotton gloves, 
went down the street. 

Nicholas felt the embarrassment of the 
situation, but he was unable to move. And 
then things were taken in hand by the girl. 
She made an impulsive movement toward 
the door, glane quickly up and down the 
street, and said, “Please, if you don’t 
mind, J think you would better not stand 
there 

Why?” he inquired, astonished. 

She took a step nearer to him. 

“‘Because Jerry M’Gonigle is looking 
for you. He says that when he meets you 
again he’s going to—to punch the life out 
of you!” 

u 

T TOOK but a second or two for him to 

grasp the fact that a grossly bulging in- 
dividual in a leopard skin was going to 
punch the life out of him, Nicholas Ver- 
planck Jewett. Such things simply do not 
happen. It took an effort of the will not to 
glance up and down the street, but he man- 
aged to conceal the quite natural concern 
he felt at this news, and said calmly, “In- 
deed? Do you know Mr. M'Gonigle 
well?” 

At this question he became aware that 
she had a fleeting dimple in one cheek. 

“Quite well. He’sa terrible person. He’s 
strong, and he’s got convictions. He 
hasn't any sense of humor.” 

And they looked at each other again, 
questioningly. Then the girl made a little 
gesture, quaintly, as if she stood in the 
doorway of her own house. 

“Won't you come in? Really, I think 
you'd better. He-—he walks through this 
street quite often.” 

Nicholas followed her inside, and all at 
once he understood why M’Gonigle chose 
this street so frequently. It was out- 
rageous! The effrontery of that—that 
grotesque nut! Why, anyone could see 
with half an eye that this girl was no ordi- 
nary girl! Only to hear her speak was to 
perceive that she was well-bred, that she 
might even be a personage. ‘And that 
fellow in a leopard skin dared to cast a 
sentimental eye at her! 

“Look here,” he heard himself saying im- 
pulsively, “are you afraid of that fellow?” 

She laughed charmingly and shook her 
head. 

“Good gracious, no! Mr. M’Gonigle 
has been very kind to me. When I first 
moved into this shop he had his boxing 
academy next door. I couldn’t afford 
much help and he moved positively tons of 
boxes. He is awfully decent, really.’ 

“But last night you "8 

“T know I screamed, but that was be- 
cause when he stepped out from behind 
that pillar I didn’t re, ognize him. It was 
unspeakably silly of me. 

“Then you didn’t really need assist- 
ance?” 

He looked at her ruefully. As if she 
understood him perfectly, her face in- 
stantly became adorably kind and eager. 

“Oh, but I’m none the iess grateful for 
the way you came to my rescue. It was 
magnificent, the way you leaped out of 
that cab. I never saw anything like the 
way you biffed him. You must be very 
strong.” 

Two impulses struggled in Nicholas: One 
to own up that his spectacular strength 
had come out of that bottle of O’Shannon’s, 
and the other te lean nonchalantly on his 
stick and say modestly, “‘ That was nothing, 
really. Of course, I always keep pretty 
well in training.” 

And he obeyed the second impulse. 
There was something so warming, so de- 
lightful in the candid admiration of those 
sea blue eyes—especially to a man who 
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had just been skinned alive by his Aunt 
Beulah. But he felt the wisdom of getting 
away from that phase of last night's 
episode, and he drew from his pocket the 
butterfly locket. Pleasure leaped up in her 
sensitive face. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have lost that for 
worlds! But where did you find it? I 
hadn’t even missed it 

Then suddenly a wave of lovely color 
washed over her face, right up to the clean 
and beautiful sweep of as brows. 

“You must think it very odd, what I did 
last night,’’ she murmured. 

With an impetuosity unusual to him he 
hastened to assure her that he thought it 
sweet of her, as well as remarkable. But 
it was impossible to keep out of his intona- 
tion a hint of his earlier ee of 
young women who had so much hardihood. 
She looked at him keenly and a little sadly 
across the counter. 

“I know you hate it, but I couldn’t have 
left you in a ve on the doorstep. I rang 
and rang, then I found your keys and —— 
She gave an expressive shrug that said 
“What would you?” 

There fell a moment’s embarrassed si- 
lence. Then the girl said ruefully: ‘“‘Men 
have so much vanity. They hate to be seen 
at a disadvantage. Even my father was 
like that. You see, he had his besetting 
weakness too.” 

“But it isn’t my besetting weakness!” 
interrupted Nicholas hastily. ‘Really, 
last night was the first time I ever made 
such an ass of a a “3 
’ she retorted demurely. 


“And so would any girl who had had a 
father like mine!” she cried bitterly. Then 
instant contrition showed in her eyes. ‘Oh, 
I should not have said that! He was al- 
ways sweet to me when he was himself. 
And he was a genius, a great entomologist. 
When he died letters came to me from all 
over the world. I am proud of being his 
daughter. I am!” 

She lifted her head and looked defiantly 
at Nicholas. Her face had become pale and 
her eyes very large and dark. But she 
looked, in spite of . oh lifted chin, childlike 
and fragile against the background of high 
glass cases. He felt queerly as if he would 
like to console her for something, to protect 
her from something. It was an emotion he 
had never known before. 

She was the first to recover from the 
tension of the moment. She sighed, gave 
her little shrug, and smiled as she touched 
the locket on the counter between them. 

“‘My father gave me this. It was the 
first butterfly I caught on my first journey 
“— him into the Arctic.” 

Nicholas turned the locket over. 

“*Dione.’ It’s a lovely name.” 

“It’s the name of a butterfly—the Dione 
moneta. Because I was born in Brazil, I 
suppose. To think that here I am selling 
butterflies from Malaya, from West Africa, 
from the Swiss Alps, in this stuffy little 
shop on Fiftieth Street, after wandering all 
over the world with my father! Isn't life 
queer and jolly?” 

He looked at her wonderingly, at the 
sudden shining zest for life that was in her 
eyes, and he felt oddly wistful. A sort of 
homesickness fell upon him. He leaned 
upon the counter and they talked of the 
tropics, of the vagaries of men, of moon- 
light in the mountains, of himself and of 
herself. It was a most happy, friendly, 
delightful conversation—until an unfortu- 
nate thing happened 

They were deep in their respective phi- 
losophies of life when Dione, happening to 
glance out the winduw, gave a faint excla- 
mation. 

“Good gracious! There’s Jerry M’Gon- 
igle now, across the street. Don’t look 
around and he may not recognize you. 
Look like a customer, quic k!” She slipped 
out a tray and placed it between a. 
“This is a Nymphalis see from West 
Africa,” she said. And added, “Turn your 
back to the door. He’s looking this way.” 

And the unfortunate thing happened. 
The despicable flesh that may conquer 
momentarily the lordliest spirit betrayed 
him. He felt again a nauseating quiver 
beneath his belt, and involuntarily he 
turned his back to the door. Instantly he 
knew he had done something fatal, some- 
thing he would wish undone a thousand 
times. But it was too late. Under her 
waiting eyes, he had turned away from 
danger. He might as well have crawled 


under the counter. 
“He is gone now. You are quite safe,” 
he heard her voice, smooth and cold. 
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The inconsistency of women! She had 
told him to turn his back, and now she was 
making no attempt to conceal that she 
despised him for doing so. He tried to 
recapture the happy intimacy of the mo- 
ment before, but it was no use. She had 
become cool and impersonal. She began to 
arrange trays as if this were her busy day. 
He was finally obliged to make the best 
exit he could, which was none too jaunty. 
Into her eyes as she watched him go a 
sorrowful irony came. She did not ask him 
to come back again. 

At six Posonby was performing a rite 
he relished. He laid out with worshipful 
hands fair linen and the sleekest of evenin 
clothes, prayerfully inserted studs an 
links in the shirt; he placed shining shoes 
beside the low footstool. On the chiffonier 
top he arranged ties ready for the sacrifice. 
He fiddled with brushes and a clean hand- 
kerchief. He stepped raptly into the 
bathroom and drew the warm bath, placed 
razors and powders conveniently, draped 

eat towels over a chair back. For he had 

eard his master’s key in the outer door. 

“Your bath is ready, sir. Your new eve- 
ning coat came from the tailor, and I 
believe, sir, the lapels are now cor ——" 

But he stopk in the middle of “cor- 
rect” with a half finished gasp, for Nicho- 
las had sat down on the bed, and the spot 
he had chosen was already occupied by the 
very coat under discussion. 

“T beg your pardon, sir!” Posonby 
made a pained movement. “You are sit- 
ting on your coat.” 

Nicholas looked up with an expression 
very strange to Posonby—belligerent and 
badgered. 

“And why not?” snapped Nicholas. 

“But in an hour, you will be starting for 
Mrs. Coudry’s dinner, sir. The coat. - 

Nicholas appeared to come out from an 
angry preoccupation with a bound. He 
sprang to his feet, looked at the clothing 
laid so fastidiously. Then with a sound as 
of something breaking its leash within him 
he laid violent hands upon the festive gar- 
ments. He cast them to the floor one and 
all, and jerking the wine-colored coverlet of 
the bed he plunged beneath it, hunched it 
up about his shoulders and burrowed like a 
mole pursued 

“I’m not going to anybody’s dinner 
tonight!” came out the muffled words. 
“Too much damned fluff all the time! 
Years of fluff! Flabby fluff! No more! 
Tell ’em I'm sick!” 

For an instant the lightning of intense 
anger flared in Posonby’s eyes. He forgot 
himself so far as to say icily, ‘‘ Your uncle, 
Mr. Rufus, never broke a dinner engage- 
ment.” 

“Then he was a fool!” 

Under the coverlet the mole appeared to 
writhe with anger. Then all was quiet. 
Posonby could be he ard telephoning apolo- 
getic lies. Then he came and stood over 
the bed. 

“Will you be wanting dinner, sir? I had 
made no arrangements, but ¥ 

“No dinner. Go away, will you? And 
close the door.” 

When the apartment grew quiet with the 
closing of the outer door, Nicholas threw 
the coverlet off his face and emerged. He 
felt weary in all his muscles, for he had 
walked up and down the park, up and 
down for hours, thinking. Something ex- 
traordinary had happened to him: He had 
looked at himself in a mirror of the most 
disconcerting clearness and he had seen 
himself as something quite different from 
the Nicholas Verplanck Jewett he had been 
in the habit of gazing upon with more or 
less pleasure 

Lying there, staring up at the ceiling, he 
accepted a new appraisel of himself. He 
was a physical coward. But it was some- 
thing besides this that had started this 
damnable mood. Anyone might excusably 
avoid — er— contact with a common bruiser. 
No, some other element there was in the 
ache in his soul. He sat up with a groan of 
irritability. 

That Dione girl—why should he mind 
her contempt? A little nobody in a freak- 
ish shop. And then he saw her again—the 
deep candor in her witty eyes, the tender- 
ness of her lips that belied their shrewdness, 
the something about her that told him she 
had possessed herself always in dignity and 
courage. His vanity wilted and hung its 
head, and his pride went down on its knees. 

The room had long since grown dark 
except whe are a mock moonlight made by 
the city’s lights came in through the long 
windows. He walked in and out among 
his shadowy chairs and tables on which he 
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had lavished so much time. What had be- 
come of the gocd intentions with which 
at twenty-one he had taken possession 
of these rooms? He had meant to put his 
teeth into the business his father had left 
him; he meant to read and make up for the 
way he had wasted time at col ; to 
travel and learn something about his own 
country instead of spending his vacations 
at Lenox or Deauville. And he remem- 
bered the ardent ideas he had had about 
the duty of rich men’s sons going in for 
decent politics. 

But he had done none of these things. 
He had let Harkness put things over on him 
out of sheer indolence. He let Posonby 
bully him. He was soft and growing more 
so every day. He was becoming as cautious 
as Uncle Rufus. He groaned aloud. The 
thought of an old age like Uncle Rufus’ 
oricked him with terror, and an intolerabie 
onesomeness swept over him. He must 
talk this thing out to someone or he'd 
blubber. Somewhere he must get heip. 

He went out into the nine-o’clock quiet- 
ness of the streets. He supposed that he 
did not know where he was going, but 
some part of him must have been perfectly 
in possession of itself, for in a few minutes 
he found himself crossing the street, and 
there was the one wide window of the 
Butterfly Shop. He came to with an in- 
tense pang of disappointment when he saw 
that it was dark. Idiot! What had he ex- 
pected at this hour of the evening? 

“But she takes that devil cat out te 
walk every evening,”’ an inner voice re- 
minded him. 

He began to wander up and down, and 
presently, sure enough, out of the doorway 
which evidently led to several floors of flats 
over the shop, there emerged Dione in the 
giest gray cape and tam-o'-shanter. The 

, with magnificent self-possession, 
stalked behind her. 

Nicholas advanced with his hat in his 
hand. There was something so humble in 
his attitude that she checked an a papas 
impulse to pass by without seeing fim 

“I'm ashamed to bother you,” he stam- 
mered. “But there’s something I want to 
talk to you about. Could you stand me 
for a few minutes?” 

“You may walk a little way if you like,” 
she said gravely. 

They began to bose along the almost de- 
serted street. A high and loneseme wind 
ran to and fro querulously. Nicholas made 
seven starts, none of which broke forth 
into words. It was desperately difficult to 
oa into words the foggy trouble that was 
nis. But suddenly she turned her face 
toward him with a small wise smile. 

You're not pleased with yourself, are 

you?” 

“T’d sell myself at this moment to a 
rag-and-bone man! It’s like Look 
here, we used to hear about conviction of 
sin, didn't we? Do you think there's some- 
thing like it that is conviction of futility? 
That’s what I've got. And it's pretty 
darned awful! What is wrong with me?” 
he cried angrily. 

She became alert. 

“Shall I tell you? Mind, it will be only 
what I suspect about you, and it may be 
wrong. I believe you are vain and indo- 
lent. You are probably rather idle. In a 
few years more you will be one of those 
tight, guarded, dull-eyed men who sit in club 
windows wishing they hadn't eaten that 
grilled sweetbread for luncheon.” 

“Thanks! Anything more?” he asked 
bitterly. 

“Yes, I suspect that you're frightfully 
afraid of being hurt.” 

“Why don’t you call me a coward and 
be done with it? 

“Because there’s a difference. I don't 
believe you're a coward. I think you're 
merely soft, and that’s because the circum- 
stances of your life are against you. j 
really don’t see much hope for you.” 

He stopped short, feeling as if he were 
drowning in gloom. The girl, too, stood 
silent. And the uncanny Rajah played a 
game of his own in which he crouched on 
his furry stomach and made his eyes like 
the headlights of an automobile, stalking 
big game behind an ash can. The wind 
seemed to sigh “Ah me!" The girl lifted 
her chin quickly, as if she had an eager 
thought. 

“Do you know what I think would save 
you?” she cried. 

“No. What?” 

“To lick Jerry M’Gonigle!’ 

He was only just able to repress in time 
an exclamation of horror. 

“Why do you think so?” 
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She drew a little nearer, with animation 
in her eyes. 

“Don't you see, you’ve got a complex. 
We may call it the M’Gonigle complex. 
knew the very instant it started—this 
afternoon when you turned your back so 
he wouldn’t know you. You'll never get 
over it until you've recognized it and 
walked right up to it.” 

He had a swift picture of himself walking 
up to Jerry M’Gonigle, offering himself to 
that bulging right arm. And he was si- 
lent from sheer abhorrence. The girl waited. 
Then slowly the animation died out of her 
face; she seemed quietly and imperceptibly 
to withdraw to an immense distance from 
him, and the dark street became stony and 
without hope. 

“Come on, Rajah, we must go in now.” 

She waiked quickly up the street, and 
Nicholas accompanied her to her door, 
though he knew that he might as well have 
melted into the night. Her good night was 
politely terrible. She had the door open 
and was gone before he could gather him- 
self together to say a word in his own 
defense. 

Nicholas went home. He put on the 
dressing gown he much fancied, subdued 
and rich. He sat in one of his deeply 
eushioned chairs and stared at nothing. 
Now and then he felt of his right biceps 
absently. After a long time of this he made 
a gesture of desperation, went to the tele- 
yhone and called the Knickerbocker Ath- 
etic Club. P 

“Ask Mr. Morrison to come to the tele- 
phone, poops. Say, Ronnie, you’re one of 
these athleticsharks. Tell me where's a good 
place for a fellow to learn boxing and all 
that. Well-l, not too strenuous, you know. 
What? No, no; I mean real boxing, of 
course, Oh, Lord, eculdn’t a fellow strike 
a compromise? He couldn’t? Well, give 
me the name of this roughneck of yours. 
I suppose if I'm going in for it I might 
as weil get the real stuff. Busoni? Pretty 
rough, is he? Thanks, old bean. Of course, 
of course, it’s rough stuff I want.” 

He turned away from the telephone, and 
as he surveyed the luxurious room a pre- 
monitory shiver went over him. 

It was only a few days later that Po- 
sonby, wearing a sour look of mystification, 
compieted the dismantling of this same room 
and watched a man from the sporting-goods 
shop affix to the walls and floor various 
articles that had no proper place in a gen- 
tleman’s sitting room. A rubber mat took 
the place of silken rugs that had once been 
a caress to the toes; a millefleurs tapestry 
eame down from the wall to make way for 
chest weights; a punching bag hung from 
the ceiling. Posonby, with a bleak smile, 
hung a skipping rope on the rod where 
Nicholas’ many ties had once been dis- 
played. 

For his master had apparently lost in- 
terest in his clothes. There was no time for 
any of the graces of life any more. At the 
miserable hour of six in the morning 
Nicholas forced himself out of bed. At 
this hour no acquaintance would be abroad 
to witness his shame as, clothed in wooll 
sweaters, he Te femme = unhappily throug 
the park. Each morning he had to trot a 
bit farther. Then home to half an hour’s 
work with the chest weights and other 
ema, a shower and a Spartan break- 
ast. 

At nine o'clock he appeared in his office. 
It took Harkness and the other lesser 
lights of the business some days to get over 
their astonishment, as morning after morn- 
ing he arrived on the stroke. They did not 
knew that this was part of the discipline he 
had laid down the night he decided to put 
himself in Busoni’s hands. He was so 
irritable no one dared comment on the 
change, In fact he was that snappish that 
even Posonby was awed. He ached in all 
his muscles; he was intolerably bored by 
the things he had to do over and over 
again. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon he 
giumly left the china-importing business 
and took his reluctant soul to Busoni’s 
gymnasium, There he put on scratchy 
clothes and all interest in life left him. He 
became a dogged, humiliated creature of 
the dust, driven, harassed, bawled at and 
made the butt of Busoni’s godlike con- 
tempt. After which he crawled home, was 
served a chop and a spoonful of spinach by 
the disgruntled Poasnke. and after inhaling 
and exhaling fifty times, touching the floor 
with his toes over his head twenty-five 
times, he fell into bed. 

Sometimes he passed the Butterfly Shop, 
but he did not go in, though he longed to. 
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But one day as he was being hounded by 
one of Busoni’s assistants the bright thought 
occurred to him—when ory put six ounces 
more on his chest weights he would allow 
himself to stop in at the Butterfly Shop. 
That day for the first time he worked with 
such zest that Busoni’s grunt at the finish 
instead of being contemptuous was faintly 
ngs with tolerance. i 

hree days later they increased the 
weights, and that afternoon he strolled 
into the Butterfly Shop. Dione’s smile was 
bright, but guarded. She did not take him 
back into that delightful friendliness she 
had vouchsafed him on his first day. But 
he obtained a certain solace in‘! merely 
exchanging commonplaces with her about 
the weather and the state of trade. He 
chose to ignore the somewhat ironic! quality 
of her gaze as she studied him actoss the 
counter. He was hugging to himself the 
thought that one of these days hé would 
astonish her. i 

This rationing of Dione, so to; speak, 
worked splendi He never let /himself 
go to see her unless he had moved up a 
notch at Busoni’s. He came to play quite 
a brilliant game of handball by | merely 
deciding that when he had beaten Alf, the 
assistant, he would ask Dione to dine 
somewhere with him. Of course she de- 
clined. But her lips softened as she re- 
fused. 

“Do you still feel as unhappy about 
yourself as you did that night we talked— 
you remember?” | 

This was the first time she had allowed 
the personal note to creep back into their 
conversation, and she looked at him wist- 
pay. as if she hoped for something from 

im. 

“I’m getting along fairly well with my- 
self,”’ he returned evasively. “‘I wish you’d 
come over to the Ritz for dinner with me. 
It would be so jolly. I haven't really dined 
in weeks.” 

“That's funny!” she laughed skepti- 
cally. “You who look as if you’d just ad 
a truffle or something under glass.” 

He disregarded her gibe. 

“Come on! You need a change from this 
shop. I’m sure you never get yourself a 
proper dinner in that flat of yours up 
there.” 

She stood staring down at the rainbow 
butterflies in the case. Then, as if at last 
the moment had come to say something she 
had put off saying, she raised her eyes and 
looked at him steadily. 

“There’s no use asking me--ever. You 
and I are different sorts of persons, I am 
more and more sure of that. No sense in 
my forgetting that, is there?” 

He felt as if his heart unaccountably 
stood still. 

“You don’t want me even for ‘an ac- 
quaintance, then?” 

“Oh, no! As an acquaintance) you're 
charming. But’’—the mocking dimple 
appeared—‘“‘I’ve got all the butterflies I 
can take care of now.” 

Then one morning he awoke to a fine 
zestfulness. It was as if, after weeks of 
toil during which he had appeared to get 
nowhere, he had shed his inefficient body 
and slipped into a new one. All his muscles 
as he trotted through the park in thé crispy 
morning air purred like a fine engine. His 
head was clear and he knew he cotld eat 
the world. As soon as he reached the office 
that morning he sent for Mr. Harkness. 

“I’ve been going into the details of the 
Chicago beatech. Mr. Harkness,” he said, 
“and I’ve decided Miles will be a “= good 
man to put in charge up there. Experi- 
enced and dependable, you know. e’s 
been with us eighteen years, I believe.” 

“Years don’t count,” growled Harkness. 
“T think we should have a younger man 
up there to put pep into the start-off any- 
way. That’s one reason I'd like to put 
Harkness Junior in ——” 

“Exactly! An experienced older man to 
keep things going and a younger one to add 
pep, as you say. That’s why I've decided 
to take charge of the Chicago branch at 
first myself.” 

Harkness’ jaw dropped. 

“You! Why, you'd hate to leave New 
York like the deuce! Now see! here, 
Nicholas, why should you bust up your 
comfortable life here, take on a lot of hard 
work, and ——” 

But here, although Nicholas said noth- 
ing, Harkness came to an abrupt stop. For 
he recognized that there was a something 
definite about Nicholas that he had never 
observed before, a certain crispness dif- 
ferent from the wilted boredom which he 
generally displayed in the face of business 
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decisions. And, moreover, Nicholas had 
not stopped to discuss the matter. He had 
delivered his dictum and taken up the 
telephone. Harkness went out of the room 
yy eS 

And Nicholas was thinking: ‘Golly, I 
feel like tackling the world! This must be 
why they do it—those exercise sharks. If 
this is what it does for me I’m aos to 
keep it up the rest of my life. Old Hark- 
ness’ face was funny. Jerry M’Gonigle 
next—it won’t be long now.” 

Between two trips to Chicago he walked 
one afternoon into the carton J Shop with 
a certain veiled excitement in his face. 

“Do you by any chance know anything 
about the habits of Jerry M’Gonigle?”’ he 
asked, leaning at ease on his stick. 

“Habits?” 

“When is he most likely to be in that 
restaurant of his—outside of meal hours, 
I mean?” 

“About this time of the afternoon, I 
should think.” 

“Do you suppose he will remember me?”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure he will!” she cried gayly. 
“He’s like the circus elephant, and you 
fed him tobacco once, you know. You're 
not going to call on him, are you?” Her 
smile was mocking. 

“Yes, I'm on my way now.” 

“e No!” 

Her hand flew to her throat and the 
say of her eyes grew enormous and bril- 

iant. She seemed oddly taken aback. 

“Yes, I am about to follow out a sugges- 
tion of yours.” 

“Oh, no, no!” She looked extremely 
agitated. ‘‘Don’t put it on me! I—I 
didn’t really mean you to take me so 
seriously. Don’t you think that perhaps— 
some other day ——”’ 

“It’s now or never.” 
tone pleased his own ears. 
come back you'll know I died for —— 

But he found he could not get out the 
word, for it was “love.”’” And suddenly it 
rushed upon him, the conviction that this 
was what was the matter with him. He 
was in love with this little Dione. Wafted 
along on an enormous new amazement, he 
found himself going out the door, rushing 
along the street toward the vitamine 
restaurant. He felt merely an intense 
haste to get over this matter with Jerry 
M’Gonigle so that he could go back to the 
Butterfly Shop, present himself before her 
and cry: “No more trifling with me, 
Dione! I love you. I’ve just licked Jerry 
M’Gonigle.” 

He was still rapt-eyed with this picture 
when he opened the door of the vitamine 
restaurant, which was empty except for a 
cashier in a cage and a stocky man with a 
Gibraltar chin who was eating a ruddy steak 
with a secretive air. 

“Well, sir, what can I do for you?” this 
yerson demanded, rising reluctantly from 
is meal. “Remember you?” He paused 

an instant, staring. Then his brow dark- 
ened. ‘‘Remember—well, I'll say I do! 
You’re the nosy, nervy hunk of cheese 
that jumped me one night in the dark. 
Why, you little parlor ornament ——” 

‘Quite so,” interrupted Nicholas. “I’ve 
been told you've been looking for me. Here 
Iam. Where shall we put on the gloves?” 

“Oh, ho!” sang Jerry M’Gonigle very 
much like the giant in the fairy story. 
“So that’s the idea! Come with me, me 
bonny boy.” 

The stairway up which they climbed 
grew under the feet of Nicholas into one of 
those sickening, fantastic stairways one 
feels one’s way up in dreams; for now he 
was scared terribly. That old quiver at 
the pit of his stomach took him when he 
was about a third of the way up and he 
thought he would have to stop. He looked 
over his shoulder wishfully— he was ascend- 
ing behind the giant —at the door leading 
into good safe daylight. 

He could easily tiptoe down and out. 
He was a fool not to. All this business was 
primitive, silly. 

But something unknown in him kept him 
ascending those sickening stairs. Some 
dogged will unsuspected in himself carried 
him up the stairs and into a long rubber- 
matted room. With quiet glee Jerry 
M’Gonigle showed him into a dressing 
room. They stripped for the fray in 
silence. Nicholas drew a long breath. 

“All right, let’s go!"’ he said, stepping 
out into the middle of the bare room. 

And all at once he became aware that 
the quivering under his belt had ceased. 
He cretaied himself lightly; he even 
smiled. It was good at last to be through 
with fear. 


His lightness of 
“If I don’t 
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It was a brief two hours later that 
Nicholas lay in his bed and through a haze 
watched himself suffer. His head felt sore 
when he moved it on the pillow,‘and one 
ear throbbed dreadfully. He discovered 
quickly that it was not advisable to take a 
long breath, for when he did so a knife of 
pain plunged itself between his ribs. He 
felt of himself and found that yards and 
yards of surgeon’s plaster trussed his ribs 
tightly. One finger stuck out stiffly, 
swaddled also. 

Then it would appear to be true, what he 
had just been dreaming—Jerry M’Gonigle 
had, indeed, punched the life out of him. 

He pondered this fact as slowly his brain 
cleared, and he discovered something that 
amazed him—he didn’t mind so very much. 
In fact he felt queerly elated, for he had 
put up a good fight; and he had kept on 
fighting even when he knew he was beaten, 
which moment must have come early in the 
battle. If he had given up more easily he 
wouldn’t have been punished so hard. And 
when it was all over Jerry M’Gonigle had 
said, even as he laid him out on the table 
and began unwinding adhesive tape: 

“Boy, you’re a good sport! Give you 
six months’ more trainin’ an’ you'll be an 
A-1 amateur, for you’ve got the reach an’ 
the shoulders. An’ you’ve got somethin’ a 
lot of these would-be sports ain’t got, an’ 
that’s class to your nerve, if you get me.” 

Nicholas savored these lovely words 
slowly, gratefully. Then his face clouded, 
for he had remembered Dione. Now he 
could never stroll into the Butterfly Shop 
and say ‘‘Er—by the way, that M’Gonigle 
person will not trouble you again.” 

The world became dreary, and it seemed 
full of Posonby and his disapproval. He 
could hear his voice in the hall expostulat- 
ing with someone. The door burst open, 
and light and bliss came into the room 
wearing a gray cape that swirled with 
agitation. 

“But, miss, I tell you you can’t see him!” 
Posonby even put out a hand to stay her. 

Nicholas bounded up in bed and roared, 
“*Posonby, allow my fiancée to come in! 
I’m surprised at you! You may go!” 

Then he turned and seized both hands of 
his visitor. 

“You darling, to come!” 

The next instant, to the surprise of each 
of them, as they afterward declared to each 
other, his arms were about her and she was 
clinging to him frantically, repeating not 
too brilliantly, “‘Oh, you're not hurt much! 
Are you hurt much? Are you?” 

After which for a moment there was 
nothing but sounds that only birds or 
lovers could have understood. But all too 
soon she released herself and looked at him 
with startled eyes. 

“Goodness, why did I do that?” she 
whispered. “I’m so ashamed. was 
frightfully upset when they told me you'd 
been taken home inacab. I must have lost 
my senses for a minute.” 

“Darling, thank God for that! Because 
it would have been a long time before I’d 
have come around to see you. For he 
licked me, Dione, good and plenty.” 

“The great brute!”’ she raged. 

She looked so beautiful, with her eyes 
flashing and her cheeks very pink, that he 
felt a surge of wonder that there could be 
anything like her in the world. He reached 
out his arms toward her hungrily. All the 
little words that he had always thought so 
silly and so hackneyed tumbled over one 
another to be said. 

“TI love you, Dione. 
Dione, I love you.” 

It was perhaps half an hour later that 
Posonby took his ear away from the panel 
of the door, and going into the kitchen he 
got out the best silver tea service with 
shaking hands. For he had heard Nicholas 
shouting over the telephone: 

“Aunt Beulah, come up for tea, will 
you? And hurry up, will you? For the 
girl I’m going to marry is here and I’m 
— she'll vanish. She’s too lovely to be 
real!” 

He hung up the telephone and gave it 
back to Dione to place on the bedside 
table. 

“T’'m sure you'll like Aunt Beulah. 
She’s rather a terror just at first, but you'll 
get used to her.” 

“T’m used to her now,” returned Dione, 
looking her demurest. ‘She came into my 
shop the very day I advertised for Rajah. 
After that she came quite often. We dis- 
cussed her nephew. We agreed that if he 
ever waked up he’d be a winner. And”— 
she looked at him with shining eyes—‘“‘ we 
were right!” 


Little darling 
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When Teamwork Can’t Succeed 


Teamwork can’t succeed unless all the 
workers have the same understanding of 
the plan. This fact, which is plain as a 
pike-staff, is constantly neglected. 

For instance, the Boss calls in Jimmy 
and explains the plan. Then he does the 
same with Tom and Frank, expecting 
each to pass along a clear statement of 
the exact object in view and of the de- 
tails of method. 

If your work calls for co-operation 
from several men or departments, you 
need printed forms on which objective, 
necessary facts, methods, matters of time 
and place are set down so that no one 
can misunderstand and that all may get 
their data simultaneously and not one at 
a time. 

We have prepared a book on this sub- 
ject which by suggestion shows something 
of the vast field of usefulness of printed 
forms. The name of this book is “ Printing 
Gets Things Done.” If there are people 


in your office who believe in teamwork, 
who want to co-operate, but who never 
theless work frequently at cross purposes, 
it may help them to read this book. 

Some firms do not use enough forms or 
the right forms because they do not know 
how to buy them. What paper? What 
printer? These are questions that vex 
unnecessarily. 

Hammermill Bond is a paper suitable 
for all kinds of office printing. It is clean 
and strong enough for permanent records, 
but so reasonable in price that its use on 
short-lived forms is not an expense worth 
considering. You can get it in white or 
in your choice of twelve distinctive, uni 
form colors. Colors are great for identi 
fying departments, individuals or differ- 
ent classes of work. 

All printers know this paper and like 
to use it. They either carry it in stock 
or can obtain it on short notice from one 
of our agents. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 
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HE book “Printing Gets Things 
Done” will be sent on request. 
The form shown here is almost a 
guarantee of teamwork in execut- 
ing any jol One color is used for 
the copies given to the men who 


do the work, another quickly iden- 
tifies the file copy, and a third may 
be used for the follow-up kept by 
the man issuing the instructions. 
This form is applicable to any 
business. Consider its use in your 


office. 
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“The only time a banker wants to man- 
age or control a omer is when it gets 
into trouble. But trouble for a company 
whose securities he has sold is exactly the 
one thing a banker does not want. It is the 
one thing that is not good for his repu- 
tation. But just who is to shepherd the 
investors, who is to form protective com- 
mittees and voting trusts when trouble 
comes, except the bankers? 

“You can accept it as a fundamental 
principle that every banker who has any- 
thing to do with financing a company wants 
to see the securities so successful as to re- 
quire no further attention on his part. He 
is delighted if the stock pays good dividends 
and the company is in a position to mind 
its own business and he to mind his, which 
is the sale of more securities. 

‘If J. P. Morgan & Co. had one thou- 
sand partners working twenty-four hours a 
day they couldn’t manage all the railroads 
and industrials they have helped to finance. 
They might as well try to manage England 
and France because they sold bonds of 
these governments. How can we sit here 
and run a steel mill in Ohio? We have too 
much else to do, selling securities, pro- 
tecting markets, forming syndicates, and 
the like. 

“Morgan sells bonds for the New York 
Central, and Kuhn, Loeb for the Union 
Pacitic. Do they put in a new president 
every time they Soll twenty million dollars’ 
worth of bends? Judge Lovett, of the 
Union Pacific, bas run that road for many 
years; he was put in by Harriman, not by 
any banker.” 

“We've had one very bad lemon that 
we have had to sit up nights with for all of 
twenty-five years,” said the head of an- 
other active underwriting house. ‘That's 
why I became vice president. I had to do 
what I could with it, and it hasn’t been 
much. At one time or other we have con- 
trolled three or four big corporations, but 
it was only because of our responsibility 
to investors when things went wrong. We 
have tried to get rid of them as soon as we 
could, but you can never tell what dangers 
are going. to develop as a business con- 
tinues.”’ 

A member of another firm whose flota- 
tions have been strikingly successful, far 
more so than those of some of the bankers 
already quoted, made a brief but succinct 
and pointed comment on the whole sub- 
ject: 

“We are not interested in financing a 
business that requires our taking over. 
We sell large issues of stock to the public 
and therefore insist upon being represented 
on the board of directors. We are there to 
advise on financial affairs, and never inter- 
fere in the running of the company as long 
as it remains successful. If the other 
directors or officers choose to ask us about 
the larger questions of policy we are glad 
to give our opinion. That is what we are 
there for.” 


Bankers as Doctors 


A careful and impartial inquiry into the 
larger corporations of the country, espe- 
cially the industrials, will in the main bear 
out these statements. As a general rule 
Wall Street banking control is in inverse 
proportion to the dividends paid and the 
stability and reputation of the company. 
The United States Steel Corporation was 
really promoted and sponsored by a great 
banking house, or group. In its early days, 
when the concern was dubious and weak, 
relatively speaking, these bankers had 
much to do with its direction. 

Nor is there any doubt that Messrs. 
Morgan and Baker, supposed to be the two 
foremost exemplars of the money power, 
stand very close to and back of Judge 
Gary. But on the other hand everyone in 
the steel business, and in fact the entire 
public, recognize that Gary has become 
more and more, as the jae have passed 
and the company porns itself a success, a 
very real power. Indeed the chief criticism 
ieveled against him from many quarters 
is that he has become an autocrat. But 
if he is an autocrat the others, by the mere 
physical inability of two objects to occupy 
the same space, must have less control than 
is sometimes sees 

Even as regards the railroads, the com- 
paratively few remaining companies that 
pay large dividends and have fat treasuries 
are pretty much independent of banking 
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control. It is a different story with weak 
companies, with those in receivership and 
those that pay no dividends. They are 
constantly in bankers’ hands. It may be 
profitable at times for the bankers all right, 
just as illness is profitable for doctors; but a 
strong company, just like a wéll man, 
keeps out of the doctor’s clutches, and 
every really sensible person knows it. 

It is exactly the same in the smallest 
village as it is in Wall Street. In Four 
Corners, out in Smith County, the First 
National Bank and Ezra Stebbins, the 
deacon who lends on moi , do not 
cause much disturbance to the prosperous 
merchant or farmer, but they become a 
regular money trust to the borrower who 
defaults on his payment. As for the pros- 

rous merchant or farmer, he can do as he 
ikes. He can snap his fingers at the bank 
and private money lender; or, what is 
more likely, he buys an interest in the bank 
and becomes a director and a money trust 
all his own. 

As a corporation grows strong and pros- 
perous, as it develops able management 
and an enviable reputution, it somehow 
becomes a self-sustaining entity. It stands 
more and more on its own legs. As parents 
have less control over their children when 
the latter grow up, so do bankers and all 
other manner of middlemen and go- 
betweens have less control over corpora- 
tions as success comes on apace. 


Independent Industrialists 


“You can talk as much as you like about 
Wall Street control,” said one banker, 
“as long as you stay in Wall Street; but I 
advise you not to ask tiaese questions of 
Mr. Armour or Mr. Swift or of the presidents 
of any of the large banks if you should 
happen to go to Chicago. If you do, be 
sure you know where the door is. It is the 
same in other important Western centers. 
Tell them they are controlled by Wall 
Street and you will find it a fighting word. 
You have no idea how many big business 
enterprises there are in this country that 
are jealous of their independence of any- 
on like Wall Street domination.” 

The senior partner of a firm that has 
been connected with many important 
financial operations of late years recently 
put through the reorganization of one of 
the best advertised corporations in the 
country, a corporation that found itself 
dangerously overexpanded when the sud- 
den drop in prices came in 1920. Many 
thousands of small investors had heen in- 
duced to buy stock in the company partly 
because of its well-known name and its 
goatee. and partly because past profits 

ad been large and the commodity made 
was one of the most essential. 

Receivership for such a concern would 
not only have wiped out in all probability 
the equity of tens of thousands of stock- 
holders but would have carried down 
literally scores of business enterprises that 
supplied this great manufacturing company 
with its raw materials. Yet when the 
crisis came there were many discordant 
factors, each one clamoring for all it could 

t. There was the management with a 

eavy interest in the common stock; there 
were many thousands of scattered and 
helpless holders of the preferred stock; 
there were merchandise creditors in great 
numbers; and there were banks in all parts 
of the country that had loaned to the com- 
pany on note, 

This was the situation into which the 
Wall Street banker stepped and worked to 
bring order out of chaos. He had to per- 
suade the divergent interests to relinquish 
their respective claims to all that appeared 
to be left; in other words, to take part of 
what was owing them in junior instead of 
in senior securities. He had to open minds 
that were closed and bring the element of 
compromise into a situation that ay the 
spirit of codperation could save at all. 

Now it may be that this Wall Street 
banker received a big compensation for his 
services. I do not know or care. The writer 
is one of the poor ginks who happen to 
have five shares of stock in that company. 
There isn’t much left of those five shares, 
but there is more than there would have 
been if the company had been allowed to 

‘o on the rocks. Nor do I know or care 
ow much of a divvy the banker had to 
split up with other and perhaps rival bank- 
ing houses to induce them to enter a 


syndicate to underwrite the new financing 
that was necessary. 

Nor does it matter much whether this 
banker is now in control—complete control 
of the company. Of course he is, and of 
course anyone else would be under similar 
circumstances, whether Wall Street banker 
or Texas cowhand. It would be only 
human nature. 

But the banker has scoured the country 
for a good man to head the company, and 
thinks he has him. And I know this, that 
if ten years from now the company is en- 
tirely on its feet, paying big dividends, and 
the new t proves a success, the 
banker no longer be in control unless 
he is a fool and the president both a fool 
anda ing. 

‘Wall Street control doesn’t mean any 
one thing,” said a man close to and fa- 
miliar with the details of this piece of 
financing. “If you want to call this Wall 
Street control you can. But remember 
there was a job to be done, and someone 
had to do it. But don’t confuse this with 
what the public often thinks of as Wall 
Street control over industry, namely: The 
formation of stock-market pools to puff 
and blow up the prices of stocks beyond 
their real values, tips, stock jobbing, cash- 
igi on wind, and that sort of thing.” 

ow it may not add to the pleasant 
feeling between high finance and the rest of 
the country to say it, but the fact is that in 
the opinion of the financiers themselves 
much of the belief in Wall Street control of 
industry has its origin in the vindictive re- 
marks of manufacturers, industrialists and 
business men in general who have been 
turned ye! bankers. A banking house, 
whether in Wall Street, Chicago or Los 
Angeles, probably rejects ten propositions 
to one that it accepts. I talked to one 
Wall Street man as he was leaving his 
office to attend a directors’ meeting, and 
merely had time to ask him what he 
thought of my subject. 

“Well, what kind of bankers are you 
oing to put in the place of the Wall Street 
ind?” he asked as he suddenly turned 

around and faced me. “This conflict of 
Dene you are talking about is thousands 
of years old. How can it be otherwise? Of 
course the industrialist wants the banker 
to renew the loan, and of course the banker 
must be cautious about it when dealing in 
other —* money. The whole frame- 
work of the law makes him so. If he is 
dealing with his own money it is different. 

“But the chief asset that any banker has 
is a list of customers which has taken him 
about fifty years to get. The industrialist 
wants the loan renewed, but the banker 
says, ‘I sold ten thousand dollars of that 
to an old lady and she is afraid her in- 
vestment isn’t safe.” Of course if the 
banker goes in with the industrialist with 
his own money, then it is square to square. 
But in that case he is no longer a banker, 
he is no longer part of Wall Street’s money 
machine. He is an industrialist.” 


A Wall Street Function 


It must not be supposed that the leaders, 


or insiders, so-called, of Wall Street activi- 
ties deny in private conversation the exist- 
ence wholly of any such thing as the power 
they are popularly appeee to have. As 
one of them said: “ While the public con- 
trols industry in the last analysis and will 
usually vote for any director that the 
management of a company suggests, the 
bulk of this stock-and-bond ownership is 
centered in, represented by or is passing 
through Wall Street, and therefore the 
exercise of this power of ownership is natu- 
rally and largely a Wall Street function.” 

“There are exceptions to all rules,” re- 
marked one man. ‘Now and then great 
financial and banking interests get into a 
fight or run wild as they did in the Northern 
Pacific re and corner. But I think you 
will find that the fellow who goes out most 
often to buy up control, who wants actual 
physical ownership, who wants glory and 
power, is more likely to be some wealthy 
manufacturer who engages a banking house 
to help him buy up a competitor whom he 
doesn’t like, and then the public thinks 
Wall Street is doing it.” 

“There are certain exceptions which 
should be made to ail these statements,” 
said another. “Few broad statements are 
100 per cent true. Now it is a fact that 
I am director in many corporations about 
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which I know very little. There is one 
steel company the location of whose blast 
furnaces I couldn’t tell you, although I go 
regularly to the directors’ meetin It is 
literally true that I have very little say in 
many of my companies. 

“‘But on the other hand, when business is 
slack it is perfectly human for directors to 
try to influence orders. I am on the board 
of an oil agin ne company and of a concern 
that makes pipes. You can be sure that 
I will see that my pipe company gets at 
least an equal chance with its competitors 
to bid for the pipe-line company’s business. 
But would any human being do otherwise? 

“T am a director in several oil companies 
and railroads, and I have an idea that if an 
oil company ships over a railroad there 
may be a tendency on the part of the rail- 
road to buy its oil from that producer.” 

It is common practice, of course, for 
banking houses to put one or more repre- 
sentatives on the directorates of companies 
that they finance. But I found a marked 
and to me surprising divergence of opinion 
among the bankers themselves as to the 
value of such a practice. One of them 
spoke of it as a matter of course, as a mere 
incident in the routine. Another remarked 
that the managers of business enterprises 
often came to the bankers in fear lest the 
bankers should run their business; ‘but we 
certainly are going to put a representative 
on the board when we put twenty-five or 
fifty millions of our clients’ money into it.” 


Directors That Direct 


But others made light of the value of a 
directorship. I asked all of them what they 
thought of the suggestion made publicly 
not long ago by a member of their own pro- 
fession, that one of the main troubles with 
big business today is the fact that the 
banker is the only person who really picks 
out executives, and that he does a poor job 
because he is not paid for it. This authority 
further stated that bankers, not being paid 
for the job of selecting presidents for cor- 
porations, naturally pick safe men rather 
than those with vision, imagination and big 
creative ability. 

Only one of the men interviewed agreed 
with this, and most of them characterized 
it as bosh. As one of them said: “That is 
pure rubbish. It is like the statement 
which has been made so many times that 
the reason bankers and other directors do 
not direct corporations more successfully is 
because they are paid only twenty dollars 
for attending a meeting. A director’s fee 
is a mere incident. If there were no di- 
rectors’ fees at all bankers would still go to 
directors’ meetings to do the best they could 
by the corporations. And why do we want 
successful corporations? Not because of 
any glorified philosophy of unselfishness, 
but for the simple reason that if the cor- 
porations are unsuccessful we lose our cus- 
tomers and our business goes to pot. 

“The Germans and other Continentals 
have the right idea. On front of a German 
bank office you see the sign, Direction. 
That does not mean the directors, it means 
the president and vice presidents. It is a 
great error and fallacy to talk of directors 
as if they directed or could direct. It was 
never intended that they should. How can 
men direct a railroad five thousand miles 
long with the nearest terminus perhaps a 
thousand miles away? The only purpose 
of having directors is to give the president 
some experienced men to consult with, and 
if either party distrusts the other there 
should be a quick method of divorce.” 

“The directors pick an executive,” was 
the way another banker expressed it, “‘and 
they are interested both for themselves and 
for their clients—if they are bankers—to 
see that their executive is a good one. 

“You ask why it is so hard to get good 
directors. I do not think it difficult for any 
corporation, large or small, to get good 
directors if the boards are not made too 
large, and if they include people who have 
an interest of their own in the company. 

“There should be two distinct types of 
active directors or officials in any corpora- 
tion: First, the practical —— men to 

t efficient operating results; second, the 

anking element, which should hold a 
check against undue expansion leading to 
the financial weakness of the corporation, 
and should see that its course with respect 
to indebtedness and dividends is sound.” 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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For Homes—Factories—Farm Buildings 


To experienced roof buyers, the name “ Barrett” is 
an assurance of unqualified roof-satisfaction. 

This is equally true whether the building to be cov 
ered is dwelling, garage, factory, or farm building; for 
Barrett Everlastic Roofings are made for every style 
of steep-roof building. 

There are six different styles, each reflecting in its 
high quality and moderate price The Barrett Company's 
sixty years of leadership in the roofing field. 


All four styles of the Shingles, with their thick 
mineral surface in dark red or restful green, and their 
special rot-proof “‘seal-back,’”” make roofs unsurpassed 
in beauty and durability. And the two styles of Roll 
Roofing, especially suited for farm and factory build- 
ings, represent the utmost in long, economical service. 
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MeQuay-Norris Wainwright Pistons 


weight eas safety permits—specially de- 
signed for seplacements—available in 
standard sizes and over-sizes—alsc in semi- 
finished form 75-thousandths over-size— 
pins of special hardened steel, ground to 
exceptional accuracy. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 
PISTONS 


Why be satisfied with less than 
your motor’s full power? 


Full power as well as satisfactory operation depends upon 
the condition of a motor’s piston equipment—piston rings, 
pistons and pins. When worn they need replacement. 


If the cylinders are not out of round McQuay-Norris Piston 
Rings will bring back their original power and economy. 
Superoyl Rings to control oil, with \ganiRoor Rings for com- 
pression and power, is the best ring equipment you can buy, 
although McQuay-Norris makes a ring for every purpose and 
price—made of Electric Iron. 


In motors where the cylinders are so badly scored or worn 
that they need regrinding or reboring, you will also need 


McQuay-Norris Pistons and Pins as well as new piston rings. 
Insist on the complete McQuay-Norris equipment because it 
is all designed with the one idea of increasing motor power, 
decreasing carbon troubles and saving gas and oil. 


Why be satisfied with anything less than perfect motor 
power and economy? Consult your repairman. If he hasn’t 
McQuay-Norris Piston Rings, Pistons and Pins in his 
shop, he can promptly obtain any standard size or over-size 
from a near-by jobber or a McQuay-Norris Service Stock. 


Write our Department “B” for free booklet, “‘To Have and to 
Hold Power,”’ which explains this subject more fully. 


McCQuAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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Superoyl — Keeps lubricating oil 
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JIFFY-GRIP — a one-piece ring. 


fitted closer than ordinary step 
cut—velvet finish—quick seating. 
“Seats in a jiffy.”” To keep them 
clean and free from rust, each ring 
is packed in an individual glassine 
envelope. Price per ring— 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Directors’ fees ought to be abolished,” 
said another, ‘“‘and some companies have 
done so already. The idea of a twenty- 
dollar gold piece is nothing but a sociable 
stunt anyway. I was on a dozen boards 
once, and got off neariy all of them. I can 
find out just as much by calling up the 
president, vice president or treasurer on 
the telephone. Going to a directors’ meet- 
ing is a nuisance anyway. All you do is to 
sit through a lot of reports that nobody 
knows anything about and nobody listens 
to. Now I spend a week every now and 
then visiting the plants, and the rest of the 
time I get my information by telephone.” 

In fact, while the banker was talking he 
was called to the phone by the president of 
a corporation, and in three minutes’ con- 
versation, the substance of which the writer 
could not avoid overhearing, a financial 
question of importance regarding the com- 
pany’s stock was settled by the two men. 

With a vehemence and earnestness that 
can hardly be denied, all thé bankers inter- 
viewed insisted that what they are inter- 
ested in is not controlling corporations 
themselves but in finding managers big 
and capable enough to doit. In one or two 
instances they had in mind managers who 
have enough money to control the common 
stock in the sense of actual ownership, but 
most of them were not thinking of owner- 
ship on the part of the managers when they 
made this statement, but solely of personal 
executive ability. 

The banker said his firm was ready now 
to go into two or three big things but could 
not find men to run the enterprises. “‘We 
want real manufacturing men to run these 
companies,” said another; “‘and without 
Wall Street affiliations either.” Another 
said that when his firm decides to finance 
an industry “We look for the type of 
operating executive who is best capable of 
running the business. We do not finance 
unless satisfied there is such a man. 

“The people who control industry are 
the men in industry, the executives. They 
always have been and they are today. A 
poor executive always thinks the bankers 
control him, but that is because the execu- 
tive is weak. When executives are of that 
sort the company is uncontrolled—that is, 
no one controls it. 

“You know the type of college professor 
who says he can’t teach his subject properly 
because the moneyed interests that domi- 
nate the board of trustees won’t let him 
teach it. Well, you get that same type of 
professor in a state institution where the 
legislature controls instead of the moneyed 
interests, and then he has a different alibi 
that the legislature won’t appropriate a 
large enough sum for his department. But 
you notice it’s an alibi, all the same. Did 
it ever occur to you that many men are 
controlled by their fears?” 


Big Executives Untrammeled 


“The executive force is what keeps in- 
dustry going and controls its policies, and 
that goes farther down the line than the 
public realizes. There were a number of 
railroad presidents willing to grant the 
striking shopmen the seniority privileges 
they wanted. But the chief executives 
couldn’t do it because they had to stand by 
the men on their staff. A striker may have 
thrown a brick through a window and hit 
the wife of the foreman or other minor 
supervisor. Do you suppose those minor 
supervisors are ever going to give in to the 
strikers? It wasn’t the president’s wife 
who was hit by the brick, but he couldn’t 
desert his own organization.” 

“Even when Wall Street steps in and 
reorganizes a company in case of trouble 
and puts in a new man, he won’t be con- 
trolled very long and won’t tolerate any 
interference if he is a first-rate man and has 
any guts,”’ said the head of one house. 

“Suppose we should be lucky enough to 
get General X’’—naming the chairman of 
one of the big industrial companies—‘“‘to 
head Blank & Co.’’—naming a manufac- 
turing enterprise of national fame whose 
financial affairs have been and still are in a 
terrible mess—‘‘do you suppose he would 
allow himself to be run by us very long? 

“Some years ago the Company was 
way down. It was in the hands of the 
founder’s sons, one of whom was a fool and 
the other a crook. We took over the com- 
pany and hired the best man we could for 
that line of business. We gave him a salary 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, the largest ever paid up to that 
time, and we sold him a big bloc of stock 
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at ten dollars a share, although we were 
sure it was going up to fifty dollars in a 
week, and it did. it may seem as if we 
treated him very generously, but I don’t 
look at it that way. The whole issue of 
common stock would have been valueless 
if we hadn’t gotten that man to head the 
company, and if he hadn’t made good. 
We practically gave the stock to him, but 
it made the rest of the issue valuable. 
“Do you suppose he stands for any con- 
trol from the bankers on his executive 


committee? Why, we don’t even know 
what railways he ships over. He is a real 
man.” 


The charge has been made many times 
that Wall Street’s interest in and authority 
over industry are exerted solely for the pur- 
pose of making profits and without regard 
to the rendering of service. To put a ques- 
tion like this, which, after all, is abstract 
and theoretical rather than practical, up to 
the heads of the foremost banking firms, 
men caught in most cases on the wing, 
with numerous other callers waiting to see 
them, with secretaries hovering near and 
directors’ meetings only a few moments 
away, seemed a rather Seiten and futile 
journalistic stunt. And such it proved in a 
number of instances. Several waved the 
question aside impatiently, one or two paid 
no attention whatever to the query, and 
one soberly replied that it was solely a 
question of whether socialism is better than 
capitalism. 

“If it can be proved that we would all 
work better if we were in the employ of the 
state when we come downtown every morn- 
ing, then all right. It may come in a hun- 
dred years; I don’t know.” 


The Investors’ Spokesman 


But a few of the men interviewed took 
the question seriously and answered it in a 
suggestive manner. In asking the question 
I quoted a certain extraordinarily successful 
and well-advertised manufacturer who has 
frequently chided the money interests with 
being interested in industry for profits only 
and not for service. Quoting the indus- 
trialist thus brought an impatient snort 
from the bankers. One said the manufac- 
turer might have made such a remark when 
he was a struggling mechanic, but hardly 
now that he has the largest share of all the 
profits in existence. Another merely 
shrugged his shoulders at the mention of 
the name and said ‘“‘ How amusing.”’ Then 
he went on to say: “Do we not perform 
a service in gathering together the capital 
which enables producers and manufac- 
turers to turn out goods? But whether we 
do or not, I am down on all this talk about 
rendering service as opposed to making 
profits. I am a director in enough cor- 
porations to know one thing—that we 
don’t want an executive who isn’t am- 
bitious to make money for himself as well 
as for the stockholders. He is no good 
unless he wants to make some money. In 
fact, I never go to a directors’ meeting 
where we do not discuss ways and means 
of enabling executives and general man- 
agers to get rich. That may sound crude 
to you, but the way to make these men 
who run companies ambitious and effective 
is to give them a real stake.”’ 

“When it is said that the financial in- 
terests are thinking only of profits instead 
of service,’’ said another banker, “‘ what the 
critics really mean is that the banker is 
thinking of his duty to the investor, and 
looking after the investor’s interests to the 
best of his ability, which may be limited. 
It is certainty no more the duty of the 
banker to look after the shipper or the con- 
sumer than it is to look after the investor. 
The investor alone of the three has no one 
else to protect him. The consumer has the 
whole Government to care for his interests, 
and the shipper has his own associations 
and attorneys. But the investor has no 
other spokesman. 

“When it is said that industry should be 
run for service the critic often means, of 
course, for self-glory and newspaper noto- 
riety. Naturally any business which is run 
with ordinary intelligence and honor will 
look after the consumer, the shipper and 
the laborer as well as the public. Besides, 

hive never observed that the least 
profitable enterprises rendered the most 
service. I think it will be generally agreed 
that the telephone business, which thus 
far has been allowed to make a fair profit, 
has given, wig speaking, somewhat 
better service than the many street railways 
which are not permitted to make any 
profit.” 
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To all the men interviewed another ques- 
tion was put in somewhat the followin 
form: “It is natural that bankers shoul 
want to finance as many industries as pos- 
sible. That is the way you make your 
living. But don’t you think that com- 
= that are never obliged to come to 

fall Street, that are able to finance their 
needs internally or within their own com- 
munities, are on the whole more successful? 
Is it not often a sign of weakness when a 
company comes to the money center for 
assistance? Don’t the privately owned and 
financed companies seem to have more of a 
=e on good management?” 

“Tl reply to your question by asking 
another,” said the youthful head of a young 
but aggressive and prosperous firm that has 
come up through its own efforts rather than 
any inherited wealth. ‘Who has been suc- 
cessful in good management anyway? Who 
has the recipe for it? You know how com- 
paratively few successes there are. I don’t 
believe you will find the mortality a bit 
a among publicly than among pri- 
vate x! financed enterprises. 

hen deflation came along we hap- 
pened to have both an amusement concern 
and a steel company, among others. De- 
flation hit the amusement business first. 
That enabled us to see what was coming all 
along the line. We were in better position 
to see it than the men who were running 
the steel companies. We induced them to 
liquidate, not because we knew much about 
the steel business but because we were in 
touch with so many industries that we were 
able to size up the general situation better. 

“Suppose a concern out in a small city in 
a Middle-Western state .omes to us for 
capital. It is all swelled up with local im- 
portance and pride. We look them over 
and say, ‘You've got a darn nice little 
proposition here all right, but we find there 
are twenty-seven thousand retail dealers 
in your line and you sell to only fifteen 
hundred, while your competitor, the X 
Company, over at Dayton or Kokomo or 
Indianapolis, sells to six thousand. Why, 
say, you're asleep on the job. You should 
get busy.’ 

“Don’t tell me that Wall Street is never 
a stimulus to industry. I read in the 
papers that Wall Street bankers are para- 
sites, and it makes me fighting mad when 
I think how hard we have to work to sell 
the securities to the public that enables us 
to furnish about a hundred of these indus- 
trials with the sinews of war.” 


Close Corporations 


Most of the bankers interviewed agreed 
that management may be either very good 
or very bad, wholly irrespective of whether 
the company is publicly or privately owned 
or financed. 

A member of a firm that has been suc- 
cessful in putting out issues of industrial 
preferred stocks insisted as a matter of 
course that his firm wanted nothing to do 
with a company unless the managers who 
had made it successful continued to remain 
with the company after it had been opened 
up. The public might buy preferred stocks 
or bonds, he said, but the safeguard for 
these investors lay in the fact that the 
managers who have made the company 
what it is should retain a heavy and prob- 
ably a controlling interest in the common 
stock 

To a very large extent successful com- 
panies, heretofore owned by a few individ- 
uals or a family, have been coming into 
Wall Street in the last few years for reasons 
in no way connected with their efficiency 
or inefficiency.. To be frank about the re- 
cent flood of flotations, many of them of 
the strongest and most profitable concerns, 
the basis for such financing lies in the tax 
laws, especially the inheritance or estate 
taxes. 

Suppose a company valued at fifty or a 
hundred million dollars is owned by three 
brothers and two sisters. If the company 
has grown in perhaps a generation or even 
less to its great size from a beginning of a 
few thousand dollars, which is so often the 
case, the owners although wealthy have 
practically nothing except the stock of their 
company; especially if they have plowed 
the profits back into the property. In case 
one or two of them die there is no way of 
paying the estate tax except by selling the 
stock, and of course there is no one to sell 
it to except the other brothers and sisters, 
and they have no money to buy it with. 

But if the company is opened up, part 
of the stock sold to the public through a 
banking syndicate, and perhaps listed on 
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the exchanges, it is rendered liquid, and in 
the event of the death of one or two of the 
partners there is a method of raising the 
cash to pay the taxes. Aside from the ques- 
tion of inheritance taxes a man who has 
built up a great business likes to have some 


method of cashing in part of his resources 
and investing elsewhere. The danger lies 
when he cashes in everything and dumps 
the company upon the small stockholders. 

The most curious illustration of the situa- 
tion caused by the closing up tight of a big 
corporation is that of the Ford Motor Cora- 
pany. For a long time, according to Wall 
Street bankers, the minority owners whom 
Mr. Ford finally bought out tried their 
best to peddle their stock in Wall Street. 
But bankers would not buy a stock that 
was quoted at twenty-five thousand dollars 
a share or more, for they could not in turn 
market it. Of course what they would have 
liked was to get an assurance from Mr. Ford 
that if they bought the minority stock he 
would then increase the capitalizaticn so as 
to reduce the market value to a basis where 
trading might occur, and alse give them 
some measure of control of the company. 

But there is no evidence that Mr. Ford 
would even consider such a plan. If he 
had been willing to sell out control the 
bankers would have trampled one another 
to death in their rush to get the first call on 
the deal. But with Mr. Ford the majority 
owner and sole autocrat and dictator in this 
and all other matters, the bankers cculd 
not touch the Dodge, Couzens and Gray 
holdings, and these interests were ane 
to sell to the only possible purchaser, Mr 
Henry Ford. 


Management of Big Companies 


Another question put to all the bankers 
interviewed had to do with the possible 
danger attached to the growth of corpora- 
tions. Largely through the machinery of 
Wall Street itself many corporations have 
come to have tens, scores and «ven hun- 
dreds of thousands of shareholders. “ This 
means, does it not, that such corporations 
can have no real direction, that in a sense 
they must drift because of their very size? 
Does it not mean also that executives, from 
the very nature of the case, cannot *. 
much stock, and because of that fact, i 
spite of all your protests, become merely 
your puppets, the hired men of bankers? 

One banker said he thought a few cor- 
porations had become too big in the sense 
that their overhead has grown to such 
a that they cannot go back. 

hey must always increase their volume of 
business, he said, and have no means of 
contraction. Another thought that in 
small and medium sized companies the 
chief executives are really on the job more 
than in very large concerns. But the re- 
mainder of the men interviewed disagreed 
heartily with these statements, especially 
with the second. 

“Your question answers itself,’ said one 
of them, “in the fact so many big com- 
panies are well managed. The quality of a 
good executive is ability to delegate au- 
thority, and the small company can’t afford 
to hire talent as far down the line as the big 
one. It may have a good chief executive, 
but there it stops. Besides, the curse of the 
small company more than the large lies in 
family ties and connections, the employ- 
ment of people because they are sons, sons- 
in-law and nephews rather than for ability. 

“The question of good and bad manage- 
ment is independent of the number of 
stockholders, or .whether a company is 
financed in Wall Street or Dayton, Ohio. 
It is a question of pride, of enthusiasm, of 
esprit de corps, oad those are matters hav- 
ing to do with the personality of the in- 
dividuals who compose the management 
Even if it is a bad thing to have so many 
shareholders it is like the mother’s lament 
that her boy has grown up. There is noth- 
ing to be done about it. 

‘But I believe in the wide ownership of 
stock, provided that the management stays 
in efficient hands. That is the whole point. 
I do not believe this results in a diffusion of 
responsibility and direction or a drifting 
policy. There is less chance of funny busi- 
ness when many eyes are watching. When 
there are thousands of stockholders the 
management is afraid to do anything out 
of the way for fear so many people will get 
after it. I believe a large number of stock- 
holders can be just as much interested in a 
corporation as a small number.” 

o the banker who had insisted, indeed 
had almost boasted that his firm would not 
sell bonds or preferred stock for a company 
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Jim Henrys Column 


Your Face is 
My Laboratory | 


I want to give you a little inside 
history. 

Mennen Shaving Cream is really 
based upon one of the most remark- 
able and scientific discoveries that 
ever emanated from a soap laboratory. 

We have always labored under the 
temptation to build our advertising 
around this scientific achievement: 

To make you understand the 
scientific cause of Mennen’s amazing 
power to reduce the meanest beard 
to a condition of helplessness. 

To tell you about our soothing, 
healing emollient, Boro-glycerine, 
and why it is responsible bor that 
delightful, healthy after-glow and 
painless smoothness and freedom 
irom irritation dnd itching. 

To explain why Mennen’s works as 
well with cold or hard water as with 
hot or soft—and why the lather 
holds so much water and never dries 
on the face. 

But we have always resisted that 
temptation. We have believed that 
wogressive, successful men are too 
yusy to bother with reasons—what 
they want is results. 

We have believed that the way to 
sell Mennen’s was to induce men to 
do their own laboratory work in 
their own bath rooms. 

We have known—because it has 
happened over two million times— 
that any man who will try just one 
shave with Mennen’s will learn 
something which all the science in 
the world couldn’t tell him—that 





Mennen’s suits his face and can tame 
his beard 365 days in a year. 

So never mind the scientific rea- 
soning —let your face judge the 
results, Send 10 cents for my demon- 
strator tube and indulge in the 
prettiest, most convincing test of 
your shaving career; or, better yet, 
wy a regular tube at your dealer’s 
for 50 cents. 


+ 
Ape. Meng 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newaen, J. USA 


| men of great wealth and 
| fluence,’ said one of the more experienced 





| his taxes, and that the 
| taken over by the bondholders and prove 
| in a few years a good thing. 
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unless the owners and managers who had 
built it up to success continued to control 
the common stock, I interposed the objec- 
tion that many corporations were getting 
so big that a few men found it physically 
impossible to own more than a fraction of 


| the securities. 


“In the long run the managers must 
either own the voting stock,” he replied, 
“cr control it if they are really to manage 
the company. As long as the company is 
well managed the aver: stockholder is 
perfectly satisfied, and will allow the man- 
agers to control their proxies, so that it 
amounts to essentially the same wn 

Another banker said that though the 
executives might not naturally own as 
large a proportion of the stock of a large 
company as of a smaller one, they could 
invest just as many of their own dollars in 
a big company and therefore have exactly 
as much at stake. 

A criticism often leveled against Amer- 
ican business enterprise is its speculative 
tendencies. By this is not meant primarily 
stock-market speculation, but the prone- 
ness of executives to interest themselves 
more in price levels than in the technic of 
their industries. The point is often made 
that the executive is not so much inter- 
ested in supplying the public with goods 
that are useful as he is in a a killin 
by getting aboard a rising price level, an 
it is intimated that his contact with Wall 
Street is one factor at least which predis- 
poses him that way. One of the. bankers 
to whom this general line of stricture was 
repeated, said: 

“The speculative point of view is the 
practical one. The executive's duty is not 
merely to turn out the best goods, but the 
best goods at a price where the market 
will take them. The manufacturer = 
devote himself entirely to the technic of his 
egy 4 if he controlled the demands of 
the public, but of course he does not. 
When labor was buying silk shirts so freely 
in 1919 it was buying hats at seven dollars. 
I happen to know because I am a director 
in a hat company. But now labor wants 
hats for a dollar and a half, and where our 
problem in 1919 was simply to produce at 
any cost, our job now is to scour the entire 
world to buy a enough fur to make 
hats that people will buy. 

“A thousand factors enter into prices, 
and as long as that remains so it is the 
essence of a good business man not to buy 
too much when prices are falling.” 

The bankers were asked also if they did 
not think many corporations suffer be- 
cause the executives or other large stock- 
holders, or directors with large holdings, 
speculate too extensively in the stock 
market. On the whole the bankers did not 


| deny that this was at least occasionally the 
| case, although one of them said he had 
| never seen in any corporation with which 


he is connected a discussion of the stock 


| market with the operating executives, “‘and 
| I have never seen a board of directors make 


any suggestions to an executive as to what 
should be done, or should not be done, with 


| a view to the effect it would have on the 
stock market.” 


Minority Interests 


Another said he did not think any execu- 
tive could be successful unless he was on 
the job every minute, and this was im 
sible if he speculated. Another said he 
thought there were comparatively few 
executives of this type, and they were 
thinking not of Wall Street or their own 
institutions but of themselves. 

“*T do find a tendency — some of the 

nancial in- 


of the bankers, ‘‘to overlook the interests 
of the ar * At the present time to 
avoid paying eavy supertaxes they are 
often inclined to let profits accumulate in- 
stead of paying them out in dividends. 
That is, they direct the dividend policy for 
their own interests rather than for those 
of the stockholders. I was discussing re- 
cently with a rich man some bonds which 
might default their interest. He said it 
would be a good thing, that it would reduce 
roperty would be 


“*But how about the poor fellows who 
depend on that interest for their income?’ 

asked. 

“*They have to take their chances with 
the rest of us,’ he said.” 

The bankers all resented my s tion, 
referred to earlier in this article, that the 
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influence of Wall Street with its admittedly 
great money power, has been to reduce the 
caliber of executives and prevent men of 
the big constructive pioneer type from run- 
ning the corporations of today. With much 
satisfaction the bankers pointed out that 
the most speculative executives are those 
of this very type, and even went so far as 
to say that corporations today are suffering 
from the sins of the fathers, from the 
dubious morals of these very pioneers who 
are now so widely praised. 

The final question put to the bankers 
was what kind of man do they look for 
when they finance a company on the 
strength of its chief executive or when they 
are obliged to pick a new executive for a 
company? Two of those who answered the 
question made practically the same state- 
ment—that when they finance a company 
for the first time they want one which has 
grown steadily from small beginnings and 
is still under the direction of those who 
- a made it grow. One of them added to 
this: 

“IT have tried to do business with X for 
years, but he always laughed at me until 
the tax laws were aa and he had to 
come to Wall Street. y, I have tried to 
do business with him for years. X started 
with fifty thousand dollars and now his 
company is worth twenty-five million. He 
can go right into the mill himself and do 
any of the work if need be. He is big, 
strong and virile in every sense. He is so 
proud of that factory that he wouldn’t 
move away from that little Ohio town for 
anything. That’s the kind of man I want.” 


Cutting Corners Too Close 


“There are three obvious things to look 
for,” said another underwriter of long ex- 
perience: ‘Honesty, experience and in- 
telligence. But these are not so uncommon. 
What is a rarer and very important quality 
is loyalty. That is no ordinary word as I 
am using it. I mean not merely that the 
executive should not be indifferent, I mean 
he should give the most unremitting and 
diligent attention to his institution.’ 

ost of the bankers freely admitted that 
they preferred to deal with industrialists 
who are loyal not only to their companies 
but to the bankers also. Which means, of 
course, that the next time the industrialist 
wants to put out an issue of securities, 
especially if his company and himself have 
prospered in the meantime, he will go to his 
old banker instead of to one a degree higher 
in the scale. 

“One of the great troubles with our Wall 
Street banking system,” said one of its 
chief exponents when asked for construc- 
tive suggestions, ‘is that we underfinance 
industry. We do not provide i 
with enough working capital, partly be- 
cause we don’t know better and partly 
because the managers don’t know better. 
One of the chief difficulties in corporate 
finance today is that managers fail to 
realize when they go ahead with an ex- 
pansion program that they must have more 
capital. They get a lot of new orders and 
figure that to extend the plant to take care 
of these orders will cost only a few hundred 
thousand dollars. Then they go to the 
bank and borrow the money, failing to 
realize that the building itself is only the 
beginning. 

“They do not figure that before the 
money comes back they will have oy 
increased their labor expense, overhead, 
cost of raw material and inventory on fin- 
ished material. Then they are stuck. The 
real difficulty is that the treasurerships are 
not heid by big enough men. The presi- 
dents are generally all right, but a are 
too big, they dominate too much. The 
do not allow the juniors, especially the 
treasurers, to develop enough.” 

There can be no question that the banker 
who underwrites and sells to the public 
securities of large corporations should be 
doing business more on the basis of judg- 
ment, om, goodwill, honor, the success 
of previous offerings and his own standing, 
than any other man in the community. 

One banker put it this way to me: 
“Most of us are constructive simply be- 
cause if one issue of securities turns out well 
the next will sell easier.” 

Even the most determined enemy of 
Wall Street would have to admit after 
looking closely into its banking and financ- 
ing business that nowhere are there more 

werful motives for doing the right thing. 

ut, alas, the banker in Wall Street, like 
other humans, is lacking often, exceedingly 
often, not only in judgment, intelligence 
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and wisdom but, it is to be feared, even in 
honor. Not even the strongest of motives 
keeps him from picking many lemons, and 
from doing it as the result of selfishness as 
well as bad judgment. 

Those familiar with the facts never get 
over their surprise and irritation at hearing 
the Wall Street moneyed interests de- 
nounced for trying to control industry. 
It is such a futile, such a pitifully ignorant 
waste of ammunition. Why bark up the 
wrong tree? 

When Wall! Street is denounced for its 
control of industry the statement really 
means, of course, that Wall Street is at- 
tempting to protect the tens, the scores 
of millions of investors scattered through- 
out the country. What Wall Street really 
should be blamed for is not its attempt at 
doing this, but for doing it so ineffectually. 

There are many individuals and institu- 
tions in Wall Street to whom this does not 
apply, but likewise there are very many to 
whom it does. I asked one banker why so 
many of his fellows had played with the 
plunging type of captain of industry, such 
numbers of whom went on the rocks a year 
or two ago. “Lack of judgment, I sup- 
pose,” he replied without further com- 
ment. But judgment is just the one thing 
the banker should have, the one quality 
he has every facility for possessing and 
every possible motive to possess. 

There is hardly a scandalous industrial 
failure or collapse out of which some rather 
important Wall Street banking group does 
not have to wriggie as best it can. But oh, 
how very pious the bankers are after the 
event! In this year of 1922 they will tell 
the inquirer that an industrialist whose 
plants are in Ohio should live in Ohio and 
not try to maintain a large country place 
on Long Island. 

They express the sternest disapproval of 
the captain of industry who made his 
money in Texas, Oklahoma or Indiana, and 
is now building large palaces in or near 
New York, who has taken a box at the 
opera. is running a steam yacht and doing 
all the regular multimillionaire stunts. 
They express even sterner disapproval of 
the same captain of industry for trying to 
buck the stock market with the thirty or 
forty millions he made out in the open 
spaces, and for losing large wads of it in 
said market. When you mention the in- 
dustrialist who plays the market, drinks 
hard and stays up all night, the banker 
looks absolutely grieved. 


When the Devil Was Sick 


But this is all ex post facto stuff, after- 
the-event piety. When the gentleman with 
thirty or forty million dollars hit New 
York somewhere between 1915 and 1921 
the banker was on the reception com- 
mittee. He helped the newcomer find a 
suitable building site, the right sort of 
yacht for week-end trips, and an impressive 
box at the opera. 

A man may have lived in New York all 
his life, and had an office in the financial 
district, without having attracted the at- 
tention of the moneyed interests previous 
to about 1916. But if such a man some- 
where between 1916 and 1921 appeared to 
be running himself into a great stock- 
market fortune there were not lacking 
bankers of exalted position who welcomed 
him into their inner and more sociable 
circles, as it were. 

In plain words, there are big Wall Street 
bankers just as speculative in their natural 
tendencies as any cheap market piker, and 
who are inferior to none of their fellow 
citizens in their equipment of reckless 
cupidity. This must be so, otherwise every 
big skyrocket that comes down would not 
involve such heavy losses at the very 
center of high finance. No further evi- 
dence for these statements is required than 
the records of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Now that the bubble has burst and men 
who were supposed to be captains of in- 
dustry prove to have been only conceited, 

otistical plungers, all bankers talk about 
the desirability of character in making 
loans. But with a considerable number of 
them, with a good sized minority at least, 
such talk does not carry conviction, and 
the disinterested observer must conclude 
that the devil is best behaved when he is 
very ill. 

But after all, why should the public 
expect perfection in its moneyed interests 
any more than in its butchers, bakers and 
candlestick makers? Flawlessness is not 
in the human nature of man. 
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It is significant that the design and construction of bodies are now, 
more than ever before, the subject of intense interest throughout 
the automobile industry. It is but natural that the buyer’s exam- 
ination into the merits of motor car bodies should redound to 
the advantage of those products which bear the Fisher emblem. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 








air of one taken in a trap she drew a book 
from the drawer, turned up the pages and 
said, “No price is given, monsieur. One 
must see the artist himself.” 

She thrust the book back into the drawer 
and resumed her self-examination. 

Wainwright was not at all sure that he 
cared to see the artist himself, and thinking 
it over, he passed a restless white night. 


a 


“TUT this is too absurd,” he said to 

himself; and that morning, pulling 
himself together and taking his courage in 
his two hands, he drove to Bovet-Montel’s 
studio in the Avenue de Villiers. He 
climbed the dingy stairs, passed the en- 
trances of many studios and knocked at 
last at the remembered door. 

A voice within shouted “Entrez!” and 
Wainwright pushed open the door. A 
model whe had been posing in the nude 
whisked behind a Japanese screen. Bovet- 
Monte! in a long linen gown smudged with 
color turned from the small easel at which 
he had been drawing a sanguine of the 
model, 

“Ah, mon cher ami!” he cried, recogniz- 
ing Wainwright. 

ie sprang up and, rushing rorward with 
listening eyes, wiping the red crayon from 

his hand on his gown and thrusting back 
from his white brow a lock of disheveled 
black hair, he seized Wainwright by the 
hand. He demanded to know what divine 
miracle had brought him there, was rav- 
ished to see him, and enchanted that he 
had done him the honor to pay him this 
charming visit. He danced about in his 
loose slippers, drew up a chair, put both 
hands on Wainwright's shoulders, as if to 
pa him down into it, and then stood 
ooking down on him, his bright, large, 
prominent eyes shining under his broad 
vallid forehead, and shaking back his black 
cake, his moist red lips gleaming red in his 
black beard. 

The model, come into a blue jacket, 
emerged from be ind her screen, got a 
yellow-backed novel and bounced onto a 
divan in the sunlight that streamed through 
the great north window of the studio and, 
tucking her feet under her, settled herself, 
her white thighs revealed, to read during 
this welcome interruption. 

Boyet-Montel drew up a chair, sank 
into it, and while he lighted a cigarette 
made of black dry tobacco rolled in harsh 
roar paper felicitated Wainwright on 
saving returned from New York and on 
being back in Paris, congratulated him 
on his evident good health, asked him what 
news he had, and pa to take a deep 
inhalation of the smoke of his cigarette. 

“Weil,” said Wainwright, “I’ve been to 
see your picture at the Salon.” 

“Ah!” cried Bovet-Montel, exhaling a 
volume of smoke between his thick 
lips. “You saw my portrait! And what 
do you sa of it?” 

“T think it very good,” said Wainwright 
cautiously. He drew out his case and 
lighted one of his cigarettes. 

“Very good!" said Bovet-Montel. “ Very 
ood | y, my dear, it’s the sensation of 
*aris, I assure you!" 

“Ah!” said Wainwright. 

“ Absolutely!’ Bovet-Montel went on. 
“T assure you that I never did a better 
poo of work in all my career. In fact, 

consider it my chef-d’auvre.” 


Having pronounced this judgment with 
the authoritative air of a disinterested 
critic, he leaned back and looked at his 


visitor. Wainwright did not reply; he 
found it difficult, in speaking French, to 
cope with Bovet-Montel’s fluency and vol- 
ubility, and besides, Bovet-Montel’s en- 
thusiasm produced a chilling effect on his 
perversely undernonstrative Anglo-Saxon 
nature. 

Bovet-Montel was bending toward him 
with arms outstretched. 

“Mon cher," he said, “did you observe 
the treatment, how ample, how easy?” 
He made a wide gesture with his hand. 
“Ttis largely handled, and yet it is delicate, 
too, with all the lightness, the grace, the 
charm of the subject.” He had risen and 
stood before Wainwright, his legs wide 
apart, making quick nervous movements 
with his thumb as though he were design- 
ing figures in the cireumambient air. Then 
in the excitement induced by this exercise 
he ran in a circle about the room and, halt- 
ing, cried out “‘Tenez!” He sent a chair 
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spinning into the sunlight. The model 
started, then curled up indifferently on the 
sofa and went on reading. “She sat there,” 
said Bovet-Montel, “the light fell, s0; you 
understand? You noticed the lighting?”’ 

“Yes,” said Wainwright; “it is good.” 

“* N’eat-ce 7” 

“I thought the veil was very cleverly 
done.” 

“Oh, ca? Pugh!"’ Bovet-Montel made 
an explosive sound with his lips at this 
Philistine remark. “Rien du tout, mon 
cher, nothing at all, I assure you. It’s a 
trick; well, maybe not a trick precisely, 
but when one knows his trade—vwell, in 
short, that’s simple. But the values—in 
those tints of rose, hein? Ah, mon cher!” 
He pursed up his red lips, w his head 
with conviction, puffed at his cigarette and, 
whirling about, said, “In fact, it’s a' typical 
Bovet-Montel. That’s all that need be 
said of it.” 

He flung _— the cigarette arid sank 
into the chair, brushing back the thick 
lock of hair that kept tumbling into his 
eyes, The air of the studio, overheated for 
the comfort of the nude model, was dry 
and oppressive; Wainwright felt stifled 
and mopped his forehead. He must con- 
trive to come to the point and get, away. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s a fine thing and I 
felicitate you.” 

“Merci, monsieur!"’ said Bovet-Montel 
formally, inclining his head and smiling 
modestly. 

“What will you take for it?”” Wainwright 
continued bluntly. 

“You say?” 

“What will you take for it?” 

“You wish to acquire it?” 

“Yes, I wish to buy it.” 

“Ah, ca! Mais non! Never! Never!” 
He shook his head rapidly in determined 
negative and made a gesture to repulse the 
suggestion. 

“Well, isn't it for sale?"’ 

“That work? Never, mon cher, never 
in this world below!” 

“But why not? You are an artist; you 
make your living by selling your pictures.” 

“Ah, ca, non! Ah, non!" And he 
turned away, his red lips in a pout, as if he 
had been offered an affront. 

“Well, why not, I should like to know?” 

Bovet-Montel turned about to him again, 
this time with an air of mystery. 

“You know the lady in question?” he 
said. 

“Yes, I know her. Does the picture 
belong to her?” 

it was a contingency that Wainwright 
had not thought of he rather hoped that 
it might prove to be the fact. 

“No, it belongs to me; she did me the 
honor”-—-and Bovet-Montel bowed gal- 
lantly as he spoke the word—‘‘she did me 
the signal honor to pose for me. There are 
reasons of a sentimental order why I cannot 
bring myself to part with it.” 

The air with which he achieved this 
expression gave it an intense and sugges- 
tive significance. He stood looking at 
Wainwright and smiling with a histrionic 
air of triumph. 

“Well,” said Wainwright, drumming 
with his stick roy on the floor, “I ad- 
mire your work, and I thought that I should 
like to possess an example of it. I'd pay 
your price.” 

“But when the heart is engaged one 
doesn’t bargain, monsieur,”” said Bovet- 
Montel, frownin Lape § 

“Oh, very well,” said Wainwright, ris- 
ing; “‘let it go.” 

a bates like to oblige you,” said 
Bovet-Montel; “really I should. But it is 
out of the question. Take what you will, 
all that I have is entirely at your disposal "’ - 
he waved his hand with a wide sweep,of 

nerosity about the studio—“‘ but not that! 

hat portrait of her! Ah, of her! That I 
can never, never part with!” 

He clas his hands rapturously. And 
Wainwright went away. 

Once out of the studio Wainwright had 
that second ey that tardy recogni- 
tion uliar to his race, that in bein 
straightforward he had made a decid 
mess of the business. When, he asked 
himself in disgust, when would he ever 
learn the most rudimentary principles of 
the art of dealing with the Latin mind? 
He was more than ever determined stub- 
bornly determined, to come into F on 
of the a He thought it all out care- 
fully, laboriously, as he should have done 


in the first place, and then he went to see a 
icture dealer in the Quartier de la Made- 

eine. 

“Tt will be simple,” said the dealer. 

“But I want his receipt for the money,” 
Wainwright stipulated, “signed by his 
name; do you understand?” 

“It will be very simple,” the dealer re- 


peated. 

Two days later the dealer placed the 
receipt in Wainwright’s hand. During the 
remaining days of the exposition he went 
nearly every afternoon to see the picture, 
his picture now. The portrait had created 
a mild sensation, the critics spoke well of 
it, or as well as they ever spoke of any- 
thing; they even hinted, not without 
spleen, at its acquisition by a rich Amer- 
ican. There was always a knot of people 
before it, and Wainwright, who could now 
afford to stand somewhat aside since he 
was to be able to contemplate the picture 
during long and, as he sardonically re- 
flected, lonely days to come, had what 
satisfaction there was in his anonymous 
distinction, and something more than the 
collector’s pleasure in the sense of his new 
possession. But he had, too, the joy of 
victory over his rival; it was not, perhaps, 
exultant but, rather, as he reflected with a 
sigh, too purely spiritual and platonic. 

But though it was doubtless a great 
painting and a great portrait, it was not, 
after all, Nadia. He had not seen her, nor 
made any effort to see her, since his return 
to Paris. He had that timidity, that lack 
of hardy enterprise, which characterizes 
most American men in affairs of the heart, 
however much they may exemplify it in 
business affairs. He too readily accepted 
the feminine negative as a finality. 


ur 


ND then, one day, he saw her. He had 
gone into a little old-fashioned res- 
taurant in the Rue de Vaugirard to lunch 
uietly and alone, and there she was— with 
ovet-Montel. They sat at a table side by 
side and very close together on the cush- 
ioned seat against the wall. Nadia’s head 
was bent and Bovet-Montel, leaning an 
elbow on the table, his head resting on his 
hand, was gazing up into her face. They 
seemed lost in each other, until suddenly 
Nadia looked up. Her short, delicate upper 
lip showed the gleam of her white teeth in 
the smile—the old ineffable smile— with 
which she recognized him. 

She beckoned him to her, and, the spell 
broken, Bovet-Montel squared about, sat 
up, and called to him in a lordly pony 
te join them; nothing would do, indeed, 
but that he sit down and have luncheon 
with them. Bovet-Montel summoned the 
waiter, a chair was brought, a place made 
at the little table, and Wainwright sat 
down, facing them across the narrow white 
cloth. Bovet-Montel was consciously =e 
nanimous, one might aimost ry | magnifi- 
cent. He was evidently in funds; heshowed 
all the signs of a recent prosperity; clothes 
too obviously new and in the effeminate 
Parisian taste, a narrow tight collar and 
flowering cravat, a corseted waist, small 
varnished boots with pale cloth tops. He 
was voluble, authoritative and prodigal of 
wide opulent gestures. He was patronizing 
as well, both to Nadia and to Wain- 
wright; he ordered a bottle of champagne, 
and with an air of gracious compliment 
added “Goat américain.” 

Wainwright, however, paid little atten- 
tion to him; lost in the miracle of finding 
himself once more in her presence, his in- 
terest was wholly centered in Nadia. She 
sat there, so near that he might have 
touched, as in the old days, her hand across 
the table, and yet unattainably enthroned 
at some immeasurable distance. She wore 
one of those combinations of black and 
white of which Parisian women possess the 
perfect secret, and she had a great bunch 
of Parmesan violets; her hat he never 
could have described, nor scarcely have 
remembered, save in the subtle effect of 
the charm it gave to her little head; her 
head, alas, was for the most part turned 
toward Bovet-Montel; her dark eyes were 
fixed on him, and if they turned now 
and then to Wainwright it was only, as it 
were, in appeal for recognition and appre- 
ciation of Bovet-Montel’s amusing clever- 
ness. 

Her manner to Wainwright was alto- 

ther of a sweet friendliness that moved 

im to despair. 
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Bovet-Montel did all the talking; and 
as he talked he listened to himself, as the 
French say. Also, he talked of himself, 
with a naive Ne age wtng or of his works; 
not so much those that he had done, but of 
those that he was going todo; he saw them 
all in his imagination, and described them, 
criticized them, praised them, and told of 
their effect on the world, speaking of the 
pictures he had already painted merely to 
afford comparison with those that he was 
going to paint. It was thus that the por- 
trait of Nadia was at last brought into the 
monologue. 

“You will never do anything better 
than that,” said Wainwright bluntly. 

“Mais, mon cher!” protested Bovet- 
Montel, looking at him with an expression 
of childish surprise. 

“Unless,”” Wainwright went on, “Nadia 
consents to pose for you again.” 

“Ah, ca!” exclaimed Nadia, “¢a, never 
in this life! I assure you that to pose for 
him is terrible! C’est un supplice!’’ And 
she smiled fondly on Bovet-Montel, who 
returned the look with an ardent expression 
that showed that such hyperboles were 
permitted by their relation. 

“In that case, then,” Wainwright went 
on, “the portrait becomes more precious 
than ever.” 

“You see’’— Bovet-Montel could not re- 
sist the temptation to say—‘I was quite 
right not to part with it.” 

“There were, then, those who wished to 
acquire it?’’ asked Nadia, leaning forward 
with an expression of flattered personal in- 
terest. 

“Yes,” said Bovet-Montel, waving a 
hand at Wainwright. 

“You!” asked Nadia delightedly. 

“Yes, I offered to acquire it, as your 
more delicate phrase would have it,” said 
Wainwright. 

He was rewarded instantly by a brilliant 
smile from Nadia. 

“You? You wished to have it?” 

She leaned across the table, her little 
chin in the palm of her hand, which held a 
cigarette lightly to her carmine lips; her 
face was rather close to Wainwright; and 
in the change of attitude, slight as it was, 
there was a subtle momentary withdrawal 
from Bovet-Montel. 

The painter made eager haste to regain 
the ground that he had lost. 

“Ah! No wonder!” he cried. “He went 
at once on his return to Paris to see my 
pictures at the Salon; and from there he 
came to my studio to acquire it!”’ 

“And you?” asked Nadia, turning her 
head slightly towards him, and looking 
down on him under drooping eyelids, with 
a glance of suspended judgment. 

“I?” He laughed sardonically. “I re- 
fused, of course. Part with the most 
precious of my possessions? Never!” 

He threw himself back in his chair, thrust 
his hands into the pockets of his trousers 
and smiled with immense satisfaction. And 
Nadia’s eyes opened wide, revealing their 

of mystery, and smiled on him. 

“Ca,” she said, “‘¢a, c’est trés gentil! 
C’est chic, mon petit Bovet!”’ 

Bovet-Montel basked in her smile, ex- 
anding almost -visibly; and when he 
ooked up at Wainwright it was to meet his 

gaze with complete assurance. 


iv 


HEN, in June, the Salon closed and 

the portrait was delivered Wainwright, 
after trying its effect on all the walls of 
his apartment and not finding a place 
that satisfied him, fixed it on an easel and 
allowed it to stand in his library. It was 
rather too large for a bachelor apartment as 
lim in space as his, and it had a tend- 
eney to crowd and diminish all the other 
pictures and objects in the rooms. But 
there it stood, the glint of its dull gilt frame 
showing by ~y in a light that was not quite 
worthy of it, but at night, in the blaze of 
the electric lamp, showing forth in all its 
splendor as Wainwright sat before it in the 
midst of his loneliness. It and the acquisi- 
tion of it had absorbed so much of his time 
since his return to Paris that he had neg- 
lected all his friends, and, now that the 
mild adventure was concluded and his sat- 
isfaction in it, after all, rather immaterial 
and vague, he determined to give a tea. 

In going over his list he decided to invite 
Nadia. y not, he asked himself, since, 
nominally at any rate, they were once more 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
friends? She would add the radiance of her 
presence to his party and lend to it the 
distinction of her beauty; and, besides, he 
would so much like to see her again! He 
was rather glad that he had not been able 
satisfactorily to hang the picture, and he 
would forgo the sensation that the knowl- 
edge of its possession might create by 
having it wheeled for that afternoon into 
his bedroom. He gave orders accordingly 
to Philippe. 

The afternoon came and the guests 
thronged his rooms, the women charming in 
the consciousness of their new hats, and the 
men with buttonholes of gardenias. They 
filled the bright little salon, the sober 
library, the dining room, its table laden 
with flowers and the tea service. Philippe 
in livery, his wife in white cap and apron, 
and the concierge’s sister in to help them 
bustled about. The air was laden with the 
perfume of the women’s toilets and vi- 
brated with laughter and the accents of 
French and English, the French all speak- 
ing English, the English and Americans all 
speaking French. Wainwright went about 
speaking to everybody, welcoming them, 
doing his duty as host, and meanwhile 
looking everywhere for Nadia, who, inci- 
dentally, had not arrived. Madame de 
Roussac came up to him and said sweetly, 
too sweetly, as he thought afterward, 
must felicitate you!” 

He thought that she meant to intimate 
the success of his party, which really did 
seem to be going off rather well. Hesmiled, 
but Madame de Roussac, who was perspi- 
cacious, went on, “I mean on your acquisi- 
tion.’ 

Wainwright showed his lack of under- 
standing and became embarrassed. 

“The picture! The picture!’ cried Ma- 
dame de Roussac impatiently. ‘‘The por- 
trait! Don’t be stupid!” 

She gave him a little thwack with her 
fan, made him turn about and jerked her 
head toward the library. He looked and 
there was the portrait of Nadia. They 
made their way toward it, and Wainwright 
encountering Philippe reproached him. 

“TI forgot,”’ said Philippe, shrugging his 
shoulders as though there was nothing to 
be done. 

There was, indeed, nothing to be done. 

“T had understood that the picture was 
not for sale,”’ said Madame de Roussac, 
‘“‘or perhaps = 

Her raised eyebrows intimated some- 
thing, but W ainwright was not quite cer- 
tain just what it was. He felt that sense of 
embarrassment and confusion that assailed 
him sometimes when these Frenchwomen 
talked too rapidly and made perplexing 
allusions. 

“Oh,” he said, “I bought it.” 

And instantly the words sounded some- 
what too crude, and vulgar, though he 
could at least congratulate himself on hav- 
ing avoided the use of the word “dollars.” 

And just then Nadia entered the room. 
She wore a little mauve hat and a dress of 
gray, and she stood there an instant, tak- 
ing in the scene, seeing who was there. Her 
dark eyes at the sight of Wainwright, who 
was making towards her, glowed brightly; 
her short upper lip, shadowed by its fine 
down, arched into a smile. And he had 
just reached her and taken her hand, taken 
her two hands indeed, when she saw the 
portrait. And instantly a shadow of doubt 
swept over her face. Wainwright saw it. 

“Don’t be angry,”’ he whisperea. 

She gave a slight impetuous jerk as 
though to free herself and draw away, but 
he held her two hands. 

“Don’t!” hesaid. “‘ Let me explain first!" 

He feared a scene. Madame de Roussac 
was looking at them; he could feel her 








glance. A silence fell suddenly in the room 
and the atmosphere, still quivering with 
the sounds of the many voices that lingered 
in it, throbbed with expectancy. Madame 
de Roussac was drawing near. 

“It is a wonderful portrait,’ she said 
to Nadia. “And so charming of our good 
Wainwright to arrange for us this delight- 
ful confrontation.” 

“But I assure you ——” began Wain- 
wright, and then he paused. He began to 
be aware that Nadia seemed not to be 
angry after all; she appeared, indeed, to 
be quite willing to act out the little farce, 
whether accidental or intended. 

“It does seem, however,” said Madame 
de Roussac, raising her lorgnette and in- 
specting first the portrait and then Na- 
dia’s face—‘‘it does seem perhaps a trifle 
young, but so lovely.” 

“Vraiment!”’ said Nadia in a note that 
was like a flute. “La Je unesse donc vous in- 
iéresse encore, madame?"’ 

She turned away and swept up to the 
portrait and stood there, boldly examining 
it. And the others gathered around, talk- 
ing about resemblance, finding in the end 
that there was perhaps something the mat- 
ter with the mouth. The confrontation, as 
Madame de Roussac had termed it, made 
its sensation, the party was an immense 
success, and as she was leaving, in making 
her adieus, Madame de Roussac said to 
Wainwright, in a tone more insinuating 
than ever, “ Encore toutes mes félicitations.” 

Nadia was among the last to go, and as 
Wainwright went with her to the street 
door as though she were a royal highness, 
he said: “You are not vexed? I really 
didn’t intend to embarrass you by display- 
ing the portrait. I had told Philippe to 
stand it aside this afternoon, and the im- 
becile forgot.” 

“But ne ny stand it aside?”’ she asked. 

“Well, you see, when one has the origi- 
nal, if only for a quarter of an hour 
And he smiled helplessly, not quite able to 
accomplish his phrase. “It was so good of 
you to come,”’ he added. 

“Was that the only reason why you 
wished Philippe to hide away my picture? 
Because you feared to embarrass me—or 
to embarrass Bovet-Montel?” The black 
eyes transfixed him. 

“T suspect,” he said, “that it was rather 
a fear of embarrassing myself.” 

a ourself?” 

“Yes, you see, to have you think that I 
should take a mean adv antage, and 
‘And betray him?’ 

She divined it all, then! 

“Tell me,”’ she asked —“‘h 
that day?” 

“Ask him,” he said. 

“Perhaps I shall,’”’ she said, and she got 
into her cab. 


e knew then, 


Vv 


WO days later he had a note telling him 

to come to her. He went and found her 
in her little Louis XVI salon, reclining in a 
chaise longue. 

“Ah, my dear friend!"’ she said, holding 
out her hand. “Sit there—no, not so close. 
There, like that. C’est ca! Maintenant.” 
With a lithe movement she settled herself 
comfortably, and then she asked, fixing 
him with her bright black eyes, “You 
know Bovet-Montel?” 

“What a question!” 

“Well, he’s a brute!” 

‘Ah, indeed?” 

“Yes,”’ she went on with deep feeling, 
“‘and a scoundrel!” 

“Really?” 

“A cheat! Un fripon, un fourbe, un es- 
croc de la pire espéce!”’ She spoke with in- 
sistence, as though it were necessary to 
convince him. 

“Great heavens, what epithets!” 
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he is every- 
I’m going 


“They are not sufficient; 
thing that is mean and odious. 
to punish him.” 

“How?” 

“I’m going to send him back the por- 
trait.” 

“The portrait?” 

“Yes, the portrait!" 

“What portrait?” 

“Why, mon Dieu, you know very well; 
there’s only one. My portrait, which made 
such a sensation. The portrait that he 
sold to you, after—no, worse than that, 
before—he told me that he would never 
seil it! And to think that that very day, 
when we had luncheon chez Ferron, you had 
already bought it of him! Mon Dieu, it’s 
unbearable! He can’t make a fool of me 
like that! Ah, non, ca! Not that! I must 
punish him!” 

“Yes, but, Nadia, you do it at my ex- 
pense.” 

“What difference does that make? You 
will send him the portrait with a little 
note, for example, like this: ‘My dear 
Bovet-Montel: I know how you must suf- 
fer, and so I send you back the picture. It 
will comfort you.’ There! Isn't that nice?’’ 

“But, Nadia, look here!.I can’t do that.” 

“But why not?” 

“Well, one doesn’t do a thing like that!” 

“But why not? Think what a beau geste 
it would be.” 

“Yes, but you see, in order to make 
beaux gestes, one must know how, and I 
don’t know how. We are not living on the 
stage of the theater.” 

“But it is absolutely necessary that his 
picture be returned to him! Think how it 
would cut him, humiliate him!’’ She 
smiled with an eager relish of triumph. 

“Very well, if you wish it sent back to 
him, then do you do it.” 

“No,” she replied most positively, her 
smile gone; “I shall have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with him!” 

He could have for her only a blank look 
of astonishment. 

I,” he began * stammer— “I don’t 
quite see the point. I don’t see what you 
are driving at.” 

She leaned forward impulsively, but only 
laughed and sank back in her chair again. 

“Imbécile!"’ she exclaimed in impatient 
affection. “ We must show him that he can’t 
make fools of us; que nous ne sommes pas 
des bonnes poires. You see? N’est-ce pas?’ 

He did not precisely see, and sat there, 
moodily preoccupied and perplexed, until 
under her glance, feeling that he must say 
something, he complained, “But all the 
same, it’s rather stiff to make me sacrifice 
my picture!” 

“What are you thinking of?” she ex- 
claimed. “The money? Bovet will never 
send it back to you. He’s spent it all this 
long time——flowers, dinners, et cetera." 

“You know very well that I’m not 
thinking of the money,” he protested. 

“What, then? Of Bovet’s nasty con- 
duct?” 

“Perhaps 

“Oh, well, you see, he’s an artist after 
all; one must make allowance. You should 
know that art, taste and all that have 
nothing to do with morality, honor and 
that sort of thing.”’ 

Pleased with this philosophy she, re 
clining in her deep chair, raised her arm 
languidly, passed it behind her head. Wain 
wright leaned forward. 

“Listen, Nadia,”’ he said. 

“ J’écoute.”’ She turned her head toward 


him. 

“As for ethics and wsthetics, I don't 
pretend to know very much; I’m too 
ok ad 


“Don’t say that, my friend,’ ’ she sud- 
denly protested. “You are not old.’ 
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“Merci!” he said with deep sincerity. 
“But I’m too old to attempt to reconcile 
those things.” 

She shrugged her shoulders to indicate 
acquiescence, or perhaps it was only mere 
indifference. 

He looked at her arm; the lace of her 
sleeve had fallen away from it as it lay be- 
hind the masses of her dark hair 

“And as for Bovet-Montel ”" He 
made a little contemptuous sound with his 
lips, as he thought, like a Frenehman, and 
like a Frenchman added, “Je m’en fiche!" 

“Very well; so be it.” 

“Nadia,” he said in a rather solemn 
Anglo-Saxon tone, “I was think ing of you.’ 

“Well,” she replied, “that’s ail that is 
necessary. There is only one thing to do 
then, and that is to return the canvas. | 
insist. He must be punished. He must be 
shown that we do not admire his art.” 

She turned upon him, her large eyes 
glowing in the twilight that was slowly 
expanding in the room. 


vi 

FEW days later, in the early evening, 

Wainwright sat again in that little 
Louis XVI salon, alone; and looking across 
the room where in the mirror over the 
chimney piece he saw the reflection of what 
seemed to him a rather well-preserved man 
in middle years, smart in evening dress, 
holding his high hat and stick and white 
gloves and rather obviously waiting for a 
woman to go out to dine. The flowers he 
had sent her in the morning were on the 
little table, with her silver trinkets, beside 
the deep chair in which she habitually 
lounged. Looking at himself in the glass 
Wainwright thought the gray hair rather 
distinguished; he gave a little upward twist 
to the small gray mustache. He was pleased 
to note that on the ruddy face there was a 
contented smile, as of one with whom things 
were going rather well. 

From the adjoining room he could hear 
now and then the voice of Nadia as she 
spoke to her maid. 

“T'll be ready in a minute,” Nadia 
called. ‘‘ Don’t be impatient.” 

He waited. 

“John!” she called presently, and he 
laughed. It was adorable to hear her try 
to pronounce his name a l'anglais; she 
made it “‘Jonn,”’ 

“Did you hear the news?” 

“What news?” 

“Do you know what Bovet did with the 
picture after you sent it him?" 

‘No; what? 

“He sold it.”’ 

“Sold it?” 

ah 

‘To whom? 

‘To a picture dealer in the Rue Vignon. 
It appears that he got twice as much as 
you gave him!” 

Wainwright did not reply at once. After 
all, he reflected, what did it matter? 

“Tt's very amusing, n'est-ce pas?” she 
called 

“Oh, very!” 

“But it’s all right,”’ she added 

He could hear her rustling about, more 
quickly now, to judge from the slight 
sounds. 

“No, that makes no difference, since 
her voice was nearer—‘‘since,” she said, 
‘me voici!” 

She was standing in the door, smiling. 

Wainwright sprang to his feet. He felt 
his heart throb; he was aglow with life 
The odor of the flowers he had sent her 
filled the room, and through the open win 
dows there came the soft air of the spring 
evening; out there beneath the starry sk; 

was Paris oe with lights, and here was 
Nadia, and he was young again 


ye 
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THE RETURN OF FRANK CLAMART 


‘Good night, such a good time,’ as if we'd 
been to a charity ball or something. And 
papa can’t scold because he sneaked off 
and went to the same party.” 

“You take it pretty lightly, Shane.” 

‘I'm so relieved to get you safely home.” 

“Oh, dear, and I haven’t even thanked 

ou.’ 

“I’m the one to feel thankful,”’ Shane 
said. ‘‘When a man takes a girl out any- 
where it’s his first duty to bring her safely 
home. If anything very bad had happened 
you I’d have wanted to get myself killed.” 

“You tried pretty hard as it was, and 
nearly succeeded. I wonder if papa has got 
back? He must have had about an hour’s 
start of us.” 

““We'll soon know. The chances are he 
left the car somewhere and caught a train.” 

Sharon did not immediately answer. It 
is doubtful if she felt much anxiety about 
this parent, whom she had grown up re- 
garding as an invulnerable autocrat, rather 
more than mortal man. She had the feeling 
for him that small children have for a 
father strongly individualized, especially if 
he be harsh with others but kind to them. 
Jedburgh was to his daughter like an arbi- 
trary genie, unamenable to the laws that 

overn the lives and actions of mankind. 
he night’s work further proved him to be 
such. 

Presently she said, as if to herself, “‘ Miss 
Cabot would have to change her mind 
about you if she knew what you've done.” 

Shane gave a short laugh. ‘Apt to 
regard me more askance than ever. With 
actual horror, in fact.” 

“But that’s unreasonable,” 
tested. 

“Not from her viewpoint. She believes 
in the sanctity of human life. I don’t 
when it’s a vicious devilish life. Better 
start it fresh, in that case. Well, here 
we are,” 

They drew up in front of the Jedburgh 
mansion. Sharon might have liked the ad- 
venture concluded by some slight touch of 
sentiment, a tender word or even a caress. 
But Shane did not appear to find this pal: 
lantry in order. He was chivalrous in 
but not in gesture. He helped her out and 
they went up to the imposing entrance, 
when at the sound of their steps the door 
was swung silently open by a footman, 
whose presence there at that hour gave 
Shane an immediate sense of relief. 

‘Mr. Clamart, sir?” asked the man. 

“No, but it doesn’t matter. I must see 
Mr. Jedburgh immediately.” 

“What name, sir?” 

“Mr. Emmet,” 

The footman went toward the study. 
Sharon was about to rush ahead of him 
when Shane laid a detaining hand on her 
arm. 

se wish you ‘d go right up, Sharon.” 

“Why? 

“Because it’s better that you shouldn't 
hear our talk in case of being called upon to 
testify in court. We don’t know what may 
develop from this.” 

“But I want to know that he’s all right.” 

“If there’s anything wrong with him I’ ut 
promise to have you notified immediately.”’ 

She hesitated for a moment, then slipped 
out of his driving coat and moved toward 
the stairs. At the foot of them she turned, 


Sharon pro- 


| smiled and blew him a kiss. 


“Thanks for saving me, Shane.” 

Shane bowed. The footman returned, 
and with a slightly disapproving look at 
the cloth hat, which Shane had not re- 
moved, led the way to the study, the door 
of which he opened, announcing Mr. Em- 
met. Shane, entering, saw now aged the 
tableau so deeply and unpleasant! te pinot 
on his visual memory: Jedbu 
like a grim bulky joss behind ele 
heavy, {nscrutable, showing not the slight- 
est trace of strain or fatigue or any emo- 
tion, and in the capacious armchair at one 
corner Olivant in his velvet dressing gown, 
hair brushed and gleaming, hands neatly 


manicured. 
ise all, 5 snl rumbled Jed- 


bu “Go to bed 

Thank you, sir.’ 
withdrew. 

“Just leave the door open. 

Jedburgh evidently was at to the Ori- 
ental precaution where one can look clear 
through for a considerable distance. 

e eyed Shane immovably, then said, 
“S05 ou decided to bring back my daugh- 
ter. y don’t she come in?” 


The weary footman 





(Continued from Page 19) 


“T asked her to go to her room,” Shane 
said. ‘‘She’s very tired, but otherwise none 
the worse for her experience.” 

“That's good,”’ Jedburgh muttered, and 
added somberly, “for both of you.” 

Shane sank wearily into a chair, then 
with no word of excuse or apology reached 
for the whisky decanter and poured himself 
a drink. Olivant looked curiously at the 
hat he had not removed, but made no com- 
ment. 

“Where's the other fellow—Clamart?” 
Jedburgh asked. 

“IT don’t know,”’ Shane answered. “I 
haven't seen or heard from him since yes- 
— morning at ten.” 

burgh rolled the big cigar the width 
of \s mouth, to fetch up in its familiar 
socket at one corner. 

“Well, I can tell you then. 
where the bad men go.” 

“No, he hasn’t,”” Shane answered. 

“Oh, hasn't he? Well, | know better. 
Had it comin’ too. Once a crook always a 
crook. He framed this thing from start to 
finish —and you helped.” 

Shane leaned forward a little and set 
down his glass. ‘ You're a liar, Jedburgh,” 
he said. 

The great Jedburgh took this statement 
unmoved. But one of Olivant’s carefully 
tended hands slipped into the pocket of his 
dressing gown. 

Shane observed the movement. Cynthia 
would have fled shrieking at sight of his 
face just then. 

eep it there, Olivant,” he said. “‘ Don’t 
make me add another to the night's list.” 

“What list?’’ demanded Jedburgh. 

“Yours and mine, down there by that 
big balloon shed. I'd already bumped off 
one and got Sharon when you showed up, 
then went back in time to help you out.” 

Jedburgh glared at him. ‘They hollered 
‘Clamart, Clamart!’’’ He scowled. “The 
feller said 'twas Clamart got them two.” 
He leaned forward, elbows on the desk, 
big shoulders hunched to the ears. His 
pupils were like the tips of diamond drills. 
“It was Clamart sent me down there—to 
get killed.” 

“Oh, was it?” said Shane contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ Well, feeling as you did about him, 
it strikes me you were a fool to let yourself 
be sent.” 

“Don't go too far, young feller.” The 
purple veins began to swell on Jedburgh’s 
neck and head. “It was Clamart sent me 
there-——-and Clamart was the last man I 
killed before I left the place.” 

“No, it wasn't.” Shane pulled off his 
hat, exposing the wad of blood-soaked 
waste and a dark red zone where his hat- 
band, tightly drawn, had dammed back 
the bleeding and kept it from trickling 
down until it dried. ‘It was me you didn’t 
kill before you left the place. And 
wouldn't have left it at all if I hadn't 

votted Don — and then rushed out 
ike a fool to help you.”’ He rose, pulled 
on his hat again and looked at Olivant. 
“That tip of yours about the opium did the 
business. I knew about the balloon shed 
down there. 
He turned toward the 


He’s gone 


It’s all fone up in smoke.” 


oor. “That's about 
“Say, hold on!” 
his big knuckles on the desk. 
I made a mistake.” 
“Oh, go to the devil, Jedburgh,” said 
Shane wearily, and went out. 


Jedburgh half rose, 
“Maybe 


av 


TTER weariness descended on him 

like a leaden cloak as he climbed into 
his car and started off, unheeding Olivant’s 
call to him from the front door. Shane 
found himself suddenly and absolutely in- 
different to the whole affair and his part 
in it. 

The reaction from nervous strain and 
physical violence had set in the moment 
that Sharon had been safely deposited in 
her home, and Jedburgh had proved too 
much for the slipping cogs of patience. 
The gross personality of the man and 
his coarse cocksureness had disgusted all 
Shane’s finer feelings. He did not want 
Jedburgh’s gratitude or thanks. Here was 
a man appresty incapable of Ree 
any quality of sincere unselfish good in 
anybody or anything. It was not with 
him a choice between believing, motives 
to be honest or nefarious. He assumed the 
latter without bothering to consider the 
possibility of the former at all. Because 
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of Clamart’s past criminal record he be- 
lieved him criminal still, and took the same 
for granted about Shane because he was 
Clamart’s friend and associate. 

Shane had no patience with minds that 
worked like that. He considered it to be 
the police official mind that seldom weighs 
the possibility of changed reasoning and 
convictions. There was no use in trying to 
point out the merits of a painting to a 
color-blind person. Jedburgh’s attitude 
toward abstract honesty was no doubt 
that of the muddier type of libertine to- 
ward feminine virtue. Past experience had 
made him that way, if indeed he had ever 
been any other way. Shane was rather 
glad on the whole for this opportunity to 
insult him. Not many people dared insult 
Jedburgh, and he needed it, though it was 
doubtful if it would do him any good. 

What Shane now most desired was his 
bath and bed. He put up the car, went 
to his apartment, wallowed luxuriously in 
a hot tub, cleansed his wound and, finding 
the tissue damage 4 be greater than he 
had thought, called a doctor who was 
an intimate friend on who came immedi- 
ately over and stitched up thescalp. Shane 
told him that he had been attacked by 
footpads while walking through the park, 
but had managed to drive them off. His 
friend accepted the statement for what he 
may have considered it to be worth. He 
also dressed the knife cut on Shane’s hand, 
remarking dryly that if the two wounds 
had been simultaneously received that of 
the hand had got a flying start in granula- 
tion. 

There were no calls from Clamart, rather 
to Shane’s surprise. He was too tired to 
telephone him, and besides, felt thoroughly 
fed up on criminal discussions and pursuits. 
He might have been likened to a big-game 
hunter, sated to surfeit after a sanguinary 
drive. 

Moreover, it seemed to Shane that all 
yressing danger was nowremoved. Clamart 
had told him that nothing so horrified the 
stealthy assassin or assassins as the same 
sort of mysterious Nemesis stalking in 
their midst and taking the offensive. It 
reversed the order of the game with duly 
accredited police authority, impressed the 
underworld as an unfair encroachment on its 
time-dishonored prerogatives. The chances 
were it would all be laid to Clamart’s count 
and refresh the dread of him. Ten years 
before, he had made vampires hard to find 
in Paris, working much in the same way. 
It was like a ghost, more recent and effi- 
cient, starting in to haunt another ghost of 
old-fashioned but respected methods, and 
the upstart attaining a finer attenuation 
of ghostliness that enabled him to play 
hob with the clumsy old specters, similia 
similibus curantur. 

As a reagent to his glutted repletion 
Shane’s thoughts turned with relief to 
Cynthia. No doubt this girl’s gentle na- 
ture was needed as the corrective to his 
own fiercer and in many ways savage one. 
Most times he was peaceable enough, but 
at all times he was a mental savage, like 
the average small boy or domestic tomcat. 
His nature required a mental antidote, like 
Cynthia's ethical convictions. But the 
deuce of it was, Shane reflected sadly, the 
antidote did not seem to be in any need of 
him. 

He awoke delightfully refreshed at noon. 
Still no word from Clamart, and still the 
lingering echo of that soothing influence 
he had gone to sleep with, the image of 
Cynthia. The need of her was very strong. 
For the first time in their acquaintanceship 
Shane found it to be a purely spiritual 
need. Also for the first time it occurred to 
Shane that after all a man did not have to 

married to a woman to get this good 
from her. It could be supplied without 
straining the claims of friendship. Men like 
himself really asked too much of women 
or at least of any one woman. This was a 
new and beautiful thought and he decided 
to tell Cynthia about it, but reservedly. 
After all, she was right ‘about him. His 
argument that they were complementary 
natures was correct in part but not in 
whole, He stimulated her mind and she 
soothed his, but the proportions of stimu- 
lant and sedative were not invariably just. 

It was also required of polite custom 
that after rescuing a girl and killing her 
captors and calling her father most truth- 
fully a liar and telling him where to go, a 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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It is evident that most people award to 
Packard a special, peculiar and preferential 
place in their minds. 


They apparently concede to Packard, in other 
words, certain broad and definite superiorities 
not always admitted of others. 


Thus, we are confident that the vast ma- 
jority of American motorists place Packard 
unqualifiedly first in point of manufactur- 
ing precision. 


The Packard suggests itself as a type and 
model of the very best in American engi- 
neering and design, whenever the question 


arises for discussion. 








Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, $2685; Runabout, $2485; Sport 
Model, $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $35'75; at Detroit 
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This attitude of complete acceptance is proven 
daily in scores of instances throughout the 
country by the manner in which the Packard 
is bought. 


The worth, and merit, and value of the 
Packard—its beauty, power and assured 
mechanical excellence —are taken for granted 
by the purchaser. 


This attitude is very unusual. 


It is a safe attitude for any prospective 
Packard owner to assume. It is an asset pe- 
culiar to Packard and constitutes one power- 
ful reason for the expectation that Packard 
high-quality will always be maintained. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
well-bred gentleman ought at least to in- 
quire after her state of health. She would 
probably still be sleeping, so he asked for 
Olivant and got, a cheerful greeting. This 
chamberlain informed him that Sharon had 
just awakened and was talking with her 
father, with whom she had exchanged some 
few remarks after Shane had left. She 
wemeod none the worse for her experience. 

“I say, Emmet, you were a bit rough 
on us last night, you know.” 

“Not on you, Olivant, beyond advising 
you not to draw.” 

“T was reaching for the weed that cheers 
but does not asphyxiate, like the poppy 
you combusted. But you spat out at the 
rajah like a mad cat.” 

“That stands. I didn’t like his speech 
nor manner nor anything about him.” 

“He doesn't feel that way about you.” 

“Well, it'll be time enough to worry 
about that when he apologizes to Clamart 
and me. Please tell Miss Jedburgh I in- 
quired after her. And tell .that old joss 
if the lingering members of the mob want 
to think it was all Clamart it would be a 
fine idea to let ‘em go on thinking it. Put 
the fear of Satan in ’em.” 

“All right. Den't you want to speak to 
Sharon?’ 

“Not just now, thanks. Good-by.” 

Like most men whose work is of their 
own devising, Shane’s hours of industry 
were elastic, and he possessed the faculty 
of crowding a great deal of result into a 
short space of time, without which gift a 
man had better keep out of journalism. 
There were, however, certain daily con- 
tributions contracted for, and he made it a 
point to keep a little ahead of these in case 
of some unavoidable interruption. 

He went now into his studio and spent 
two hours of concentrated effort, and this 
seemed to lead back his ideas to a better 
normalcy. For the soothing of ruffled 
nerves there is no such ironing board as 
work, especially that of a natural voca- 
tional sort. When thus resolved to toil, 
Shane sported his oak in a manner that 
would have been impossible to persons of 
leas nervous control. He simply ignored all 
bells and other summonses. If the apart- 
ment under his had got afire it is doubtful 
if he would have permitted himself to be 
interrupted until dislodged by the heat. 
He was radically out. 

Ait half past four he rang for a messenger, 
dispatched some work, then dressed with 
care, plastered his thick wavy hair in a 
manner to conceal his scalp wound from 
the casual eye, and went to Cynthia’s 
studio. He had made the appointment 
before the clearing of his brain for his task. 
He found her alone, engaged in brewing 
tea. She appeared to have been recently 
annoyed at something, for her face was 
flushed and her eyes had an angry sparkle 
as she greeted him. 

“Why didn't you tell me that Sharon 
Jedburgh had been returned to her home?” 

“Didn't want to discuss it over the 
phone,” Shane said. ‘You can never tell 
who may get at these switchboard oper- 
ators.” 

“You might at least have hinted at it. 
Given her initials or something. Even 
Mr. Clamart didn’t know.” 

**Has he called?” 

“He called me up to ask if I had any 
news of you. You'll catch it when he gets 
hold of you.” 

“I'm purposely postponing that treat. 
Teach him to go off leaving word for me 
to stick around, as if I were his Watson or 
Chinaman or something.” 

“It's not very considerate of Léontine 
or me, your leaving us in suspense.” 

“T'm sorry.” Shane took off his coat 
and hat. He was not entirely pleased at 
being brushed with caustic when he had 
come for balm. “The telephone inspires 
me with dislike and distrust. Makes me 
snappish to talk over it.” 

“T've noticed that. Your voice usually 
sounds as if you were giving orders to 
proceed with the execution. fs that nec- 
essary?” 

Shane's discontent deepened. There was 
a tone in Cynthia’s voice that he did not 
remember having noticed in any of her 
former commentaries on his failings. It 
had previcusly been plaintive or quietly 
regretful or timid, perhaps, in noting them. 
But there was now a sort of briskness to 
its accent, as of some vested right to 
criticize. It struck Shane suddenly that 
it was a sort of married way of speaking, 
almost a conjugal inflection. e idea 
startled while it amused him. 
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To examine it more fully he drew her on 
by saying indifferently, “It’s a habit of 
mine, like word economy. How and when 
did you learn that she had been restored 
to her doting parent?” 

Cynthia’s flush deepened. It was be- 
— and gave her pretty Puritan face a 
sort of pugnacious provocativeness. 

“Do you think flippancy quite in order? 
I saw her driving up Fifth Avenue with 
her father about an hour ago as I was 
coming out of an auction. She was ao | 
and bowing to somebody as if nothing h 
happened her. You all seem to take it very 
calmly, I must say. Suppose you stop 

atting your hair and tell me what you 
now about it.” 

“Can do,” Shane answered cheerfully. 

He followed her into the studio and they 
seated themselves on opposite sides of the 
tea table. Here, in the glare of the big 
north window, Cynthia for the first time 


discovered his collodion-covered wound. 
“Mercy! What's happened to you now?” 
She whitened. 
“A bullet ricocheted from my turret. 
It was a mistake of identity. I was taken 
for Clamart, despite my glowing youth and 


mee. 
“Will you please be serious? Your idea 
of humor is in bad taste.” 

‘Well, then, to save words and temper, 
I may briefly state that acting on a tip 
from Olivant, Jedburgh’s secretary, I ran 
down on the Jersey coast last evening and 
found Sharon aboard a cruising motor: 
I managed to get her safely to my car, and 
we beat it out for home.” 

“That's how you got your wound?” 

“No. Just before leaving I was shot at 
by a man who took me for Clamart.” 

“Was he there too?” 

“Not to my knowledge. Perhaps he 
guessed my errand and was trying to 
create a diversion somewhere else.”” And 
he added truthfully enough, “Not a hand 
was raised to prevent my taking Sharon 
away.” 

Cynthia did not look so unqualifiedly 
pleased as might have been expected, con- 
sidering the anxiety on Sharon’s account 
she claimed to have suffered. She poured 
the tea in silence, a little line drawn in the 
middle of her forehead. 

Then handing Shane his cup she asked, 
‘Was it that place where the attack was 
made on us?” 

Shane nodded. ‘‘That was the hangout 
of opium smugglers, and the hangar was 
built of bamboo that the stuff was stored 
in. I burned it up; worth huge sums, 
Olivant said.” 

“What had Olivant to do with it?” 

“They tried to bribe him to use his in- 
fluence with Jedburgh to get him in the 
ring. They wanted not only his money 
but his knowledge and power. More that, 
I guess. He balked, so they stole Sharon 
when they got the chance. Somebody 
whisked her out and into a car. They seized 
the opportunity. She thought it was a 
raid and that I was rushing her out.” 

“And leaving the rest of us to our fate.” 

“It doesn’t matter what she thought. 
She went, and got herself nabbed. en 
Olivant told me about this opium scheme 
I thought of the carrier pigeon and the 
code and that thug and the hangar. So I 
went down there and tracked her to the 
creek. The gang was off somewhere.” 

“Then you burned the place up?” 

“Yes, and jumped in the car and beat it 
with Sharon. egot back home about five.” 

“This morning?” 

Shane nodded, smiling. He had 4 
rather well, he thought, to give Cynthia 
a brief of all that had happened, without 
shocking her or telling any lies. He was 
getting quite adept at suppressing a part 
of the truth. 

Cynthia looked down at the cup she was 
stirring. “‘ You are tremendously keen and 
clever, Shane. But you've got to admit 
that you've been phonemendity lucky too. 
First a bullet is stopped by a sketchbook, 
then a knife thrust misses you in the dark, 
and now a bullet grazes your head. That 
sort of thing can’t go on.” 

“*Let’s hope it’s over,” Shane said. 

“T’m afraid it’s not, though. Clamart 
has been urging me to leave town—go 
back to Boston. I am willing to do so”— 
she gave him that clear-eyed level look 
that had been the first characteristic to 
attract him, and added slowly—“if you 
will come with me.” Her color deepened. 

Shane, taken utterly aback, could achieve 
no more than a startled “What, Cynthia?” 

She nodded, then looking at him steadily 
and searchingly said slowly, “I’ve decided 
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to accept your repeated proposals that 
1 should marry you, Shane dear. I know 
that I could never feel for any man as I do 
for you. This fearful danger has shown 
me how much I care, and how deeply. 
And I’m tremendously ambitious for your 
future. You are wasting your talent, your 
genius, perhaps, in this work as a car- 
toonist. You might be a great portraitist. 
Can’t we go to Boston and be quietly 
married and sail for France or Italy, and 
get away from all this horrid, stealthy, 
angerous life?” 

Shane found himself in an outrageous 
turmoil. Here was Cynthia agreeing, as 
she truthfully said, to his periodically re- 
peers ape meen of marriage, just when 

e had so cheerfully decided that he could 
be entirely content with an affectionate but 
platonic friendship. But now as he looked 
at her flushed and lovely face he was not so 
sure. Cynthia was intensely desirable, and 

for him in all ways a powerful 
attraction. It seemed to Shane that he 
really wanted her in all ways, but he wanted 
her to want him in all ways too. And 
about this he could not be sure. 

Very much bewildered, he reached for 
her hand and raised it to his lips. Then 
holding it firmly clas: he said, “‘ You are 
the only woman I have ever wanted to 
marry, Cynthia dear. I think, though, 
that your consent is mostly due to the de- 
sire to save me from a danger that no 
longer exists, and your ambition to see 
me become the great painter that I haven’t 
the natural gift to be. My ability is lim- 
ited. I can draw as well as anybody, but 
you know yourself that my color sense is 
crude.” 

“Crude is just the word, Shane. You've 
never tried hard to develop it. You could 
do so with study and practice. You've 
never really worked at anything—merely 
enjoyed the use of a natural gift.” 

“Enjoyed also is exact,’’ Shane said, 
smiling. ‘“‘It’s furnished me a lot of in- 
terest and done some good, I hope, and 
incidentally supplied me all the money I’ve 
ever had or could possibly earn. I couldn’t 
make a living as a portrait painter.” 

“You could in time. And the present 
does not matter. I've got plenty for us 
both. There’s another thing, too, Shane, 
though I hate to speak about it. I detest 
the kind of life you lead—mixing with all 
sorts of people and entertaining them, 
wasting yourself on worthless folk and con- 
suming your splendid vitality in irregular 
hours and amusements. I want to give you 
something better than all that, my dear.” 

She emphasized this statement with a 
look that stirred Shane as nothing about 
her had ever done before. 

He rose. It was an instinctive gesture, 
like that of a man who feels some sort of 
soft thralldom enveloping his free limbs 
and freer mental activity. Cynthia, as 
though to avoid being taken at a disad- 
vantage, rose also. They stood facing each 
other, Shane neither resisting nor unresist- 
ing, Cynthia evidently in the grip of some 
sort of emotion new to her, yet against 
which she had no desire to summon an 
opposing force. A flood of tender woman- 

was pouring from her soft gray eyes, 
making them — 

“I know that I am asking en to give 
up an awful lot, Shane dear, but I don’t 
think you will miss it when you find how 
much i have to give in return.” 

“This, for instance?” 

Shane stepped in front of her, took her 
yielding body in his arms, crushed his li 
against her offered ones, then sounethy 
loosed her a little and looked searchingly 
into her eyes. 

“Yes—that, and more, Shane. All the 
sweet, gentle, lovable things. Aren't they 
better than what you have now?” 

“Of course they are,” Shane muttered. 
“The question is if I am.” 

“You are. If you weren't really a good 
man I couldn't love you as I do.” 

“How about that hard streak in me?” 

“That’stheresult of circumstance. You'll 
get over it. The life you've led is enough 
to harden anybody. I’m sure you must 
have been a dear little boy. And I’m even 
more sure that you would be a dear father 
to a dear little boy of your own.”’ She 
pressed her forehead against his shoulder. 

Shane kissed her again. It was a rather 
solemn and profoundly virtuous kiss, the 
way a man kisses his wife when she has 
paid him some distinguished compliment 
and he feels infused with high endeavor 
and a resolve to live up to it. This sort of 
exemplary wooing was to Shane in the 
nature of an initiation to a new school of 
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love. He was not proof against it. He felt 
actually married—and a bit of a fraud. 

“You are giving me credit for qualities 
I don’t possess, Cynthia.” 

“What sort, dear?”” She loosed herself 
gently. They stood facing each other, 
hands dropped but still clinging. 

“Your own sort. The ritan sort— 
because you really are a sweet Puritan 
maid. More so than ever after this experi- 
ence. I don’t seé how I could make a suc- 
cess of living the simple righteous life with 
its soft and gentle interests. Especially on 
your fortune. And if I’d been destined for 
a painter I'd be one now instead of what 
I am sometimes flatteringly called—the 
cleverest cartoonist of the day, the political 
importance of whose work can scarcely be 
estimated, and all that sort of rot.” 

“Tt isn’t rot, Shane dear. You are im- 
portant. I realize that fully. It’s a very 
wonderful thing to be at the top of any 
profession. I’m not pleading for a nobler 
art, but for a nobler man.” 

“What if the result were to be merely 
a noble lazy man?” 

“You could never be lazy. Nor self- 
indulgent. You would make a success of 
whatever you attempted. And I'm begin- 
ning to believe that I’ve been wrong in 
thinking you hard. It’s a sort of mental 
attitude you like to take and the result of 
past rough adventures and the war. I 
think that I could manage to change all 
that.” She looked up at him with her misty 
eyes and a little smile. ‘Don’t you think 
so yourself?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” Shane 
answered with perfect truth. 

“You are used to violent things,”’ Cyn- 
thia said, ‘“‘but your nature is not violent. 
You are kind. You told me yourself one 
day that you loved birds and never could 
find pleasure in killing things.” 

“That’s true enough,”’ Shane muttered. 

“Then why persist in thinking of your- 
self as other than you are?” 

“T don’t. You are the one that has al- 
ways said I had a merciless streak in me. 
I don’t think I have. I’m merely practical 
about certain things.” 

His mind reverted suddenly to the small 
morning hours of that day. His tremendous 
sense of visualization reproduced the scene 
of his stalk of Sharon’s captors, the stealthy 
approach, the feline swing and crushing 
blow, and the fatal happenings that swiftly 
followed. Cynthia’s soft allurements were 
for the moment obliterated. She, raising 
her head to look fondly into his face, was 
held instantly in a sort of frozen fasciria- 
tion, like a mother thrush that might look 
up from the nest it was engagec in building 
to see the predatory glare of a shrike when 
it had thought to take something from the 
bill of its mate. 

Shane did not notice her in the brief 
fraction of a second that had been enough 
to show her this dreadful war mask. His 
vision lasted for a space scarcely measur- 
able in terms of time. Her frightened gasp 
banished it. But the damage had been 
done. Cynthia drew back with a shudder- 
ing gasp. 

“There it is again! What makes you 
look like that? I can’t bear it!” 

Shane blinked, then reached for her 
hand. Cynthia recoiled. Shane stared at 
her, astonished. 

He was not conscious of his change of 
expression. He thought that she must have 
read his mind. 

“Well, there it is,’ he said hopelessly. 
He let fall his arm. 

“T was right, after all!’’ Cynthia’s voice 
was a wail. “Oh, Shane, what awful thing 
were ? thinking about?” 

“Oh, something that—that what you 
just said made me think of. It was all 
right enough ———” 

“It was horrible. Shane, tell me some- 
thing. Have you’’—she choked a little 
“have you—killed anybody?” 

““Why—yes.”” Shane spoke reluctantly. 
“There was a shindy of sorts down there 
last night and several of ’em got theirs. 
It just had to be done, my dear.” 

“Don’t!” She shrank down into her 
chair. 

“You mustn’t take it that way, Cyn- 
thia. It was a gang of murderers and 
opium smuggiers and they’d got Sharon.” 

“That horrible man’s daughter! Did 
you kill—for her?”’ 

“T did,” said Shane composedly, “and 
I’m glad of it. If I hadn’t there’s no telling 
what might have happened her—and she 
was in my care. What price the lives of 
men like that?” 

(Continued on Page §1) 
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Would You Pay *800 to *1000 
for Such Things? 


That is Exactly What You May Do 
if You Don’t Know the Facts 


Everything that goes into or on a motor car 
costs money. The buyer must pay for it. 


So when you consider the two types of closed 
cars that sell under $2000, think of what you 
are buying. 


If you use a closed car to impress by its luxury 
appearance, then get the most you can for 
your money in the way of dome lights, vanity 
cases, clocks and such fittings. 


But if you have first regard for car performance, 
look to the chassis. All reliability and low cost 
of operation begin there. 


What Hudson Gives 


The Hudson Coach is mounted on the famous 
Super-Six chassis. More than 120,000 owners 
know its reliability. And now with the new 
improved Super-Six motor, there is found a 
smoothness and motoring charm that thrill. 


The #1625 you pay for the Hudson Coach 
goes for qualities that are essential to genuine 
utility. Closed bodies mounted on cars compa- 
rable to the Super-Six in performance and en- 
during reliability cost #800 to $1000 more than 
the Hudson Coach. 


Confirm this by comparing open car prices. 


The difference between open and closed car 
prices, for the most part, represents what you 
pay for fancy body fittings. 


The Coach Endures 


The Hudson Coach provides every closed car 
comfort. It is sturdy, long lasting and good 
to look at. You will be proud of it. 


But your greatest gratification will come from 
the performance of the car. In the Super-Six 
no one ever need give way when real motor 
performance is concerned. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~- DETROIT, MICH. 





Prices in U. §. Prices in Canada 
Speedster - ~- + $1525 Speedster 
7-Passenger Phaeton 1575 7-Pass. Phaeton 









. Coach - 
° ° © - 25 

Cc oach 1625 Sedan DeLuxe 
Sedan DeLuxe - 2295 


and Tax Extra 





f. o. b, Windsor, Ont., all duty, 
Freight from Detroit sales and excise taxes paid, 


HUDSON COACH 1625 =. 
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Cut Out the Drudgery 


— those thankless hours spent every day 
in the never-ending task of keeping your floors free 
from the dust and dirt of every-day living. 


For the living room, hallways, bedroom, pantry, 
kitchen, bathroom—Bird’s Neponset Rugs are the 
most practical and economical floor coverings it is 
possible to buy. ! 


So quickly and easily cleaned. No hands-and-knees 
exercises. No heavy broom work. Once lightly over 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

Cynthia gripped the arms of her chair. 
She stared at him with a sort of fury. 
‘And you come to me fresh from such an 
act and—and take me in your arms! Oh, 
I was right! I was ty about you from 
the first. Go, please! I never want to see 
you again!” 

“But, a, ae s not fair.” 

“Don’t talk. 

Shane went. 

xvi 
= laid a course for Gramercy Park. 
Since left-handed compliments on his 
exploit appeared to be in order, he might 
as well listen to Ciamart’s criticism. 

He had also a few leading questions of 
his own to ask. Jedburgh was convinced 
that Clamart had tried deliberately to send 
him to his death, and it !ooked to Shane as 
if Jedburgh was right. This did not seem 
to Shane a very worthy play. Jedburgh 
might be somewhat in the nature of a pest, 
but as long as he kept out of criminal 
practice he had a right to live unmolested. 
There had been a good deal of outraged 
virtue about Shane’s anger with Jedburgh. 
It is most vexing to rescue a damsel from 
bandits, then bring aid and succor to her 
father, get shot in the head by him and 
later be accused of complicity with the ill- 
doers. But on more mature reflection 
Shane did not blame Jedburgh so much. 
The man had been sent down there by 
Clamart, with whom he knew Shane to be 
working. and hot on the heels of Jedburgh’s 
brilliant victory, here came Shane fetching 
Sharon home as if in acknowledgment of 
defeat and the desire to stay Jedburgh’s 
Olympian wrath. 

As for Cynthia, the narrowness of that 
escape struck through Shane with such a 
scare as no bullets pattering off his capital 
aoe could ever have approached. He 

ad been within one count of losing his 
precious liberty for a life term. He thought 
now with a shudder of what must have 
been entailed by such servitude. The ex- 
change of his free and interesting activities 
and amusing energetic sort of work for an 
entourage composed of Cynthia’s blame- 
less uninspiring set, day after day, of sab- 
batical calm with all functions timed by 
rhythmic hours, polite gatherings to be 
approached with dread, and precious peri- 
ods consumed in the formal exchange of 
intellectual opinions on the world’s prog- 
ress that he now was in the habit of de- 
vouring and digesting in brief and succinct 
reading in the intervals of action; an ele- 
gant studio daily swept and garnished, with 
every article in its appointed place and in 
which he must force himself perfunctorily 
to acquire merit in an art for which he 
felt himself to be insufficiently equipped; 
dressing at the summons of a gong, re- 
quired to bring his appetite to the bidding 
of routine, curbing his impetuous conversa- 
tions to the entertainment of complacent 
folk to whom a stark opinion was in the 
nature of an affront—all this that Cynthia 
seemed to regard in the light of a spiritual 
uplift for him spelled intellectual death to 
Shane. 

And he had escaped it by no more than 
the fitting expression of his face. He had 
wished to avoid shocking her fine sensibili- 
ties by om 4 hint of the raw episode through 
which he had just passed. It was not that 
he desired to profit by her false valuation 
of him, because he was not actually in the 
habit of shooting and strangling people and 
burning up storehouses of smuggled nar- 
cotic. But since his war face had betrayed 
him and she had questioned him directly, 
he could not lie about it. 

All this wes a new experience to Shane. 
Several times he had slipped gracefully or 
awkwardly through the encircling nets of 
wicked sirens, but this was the first time he 
could remember having been englamoured 
through the purest of lofty motives and 
nearly led into the sheltered inclosure, 
like a wild mustang of naturally good but 
horsy habits into the corral of some gentle 
ranch girl who had decoyed him from the 
open places that she might protect him 
from the rigors of climate and famine and 
timber and plains wolves and incidentally 
enjoy the service of his strength and high- 
spiritedness under the control of her light 
but guiding hand. Shane’s flanks quivered 
at the thought of how nearly Cynthia had 
come to the accomplishment of this. 

Thus reflecting, Clamart looked a little 
better to him. This was, of course, re- 
actionary. After being with the ex-citizen 
of the underworld and listening to Clamar- 
tian parables, Cynthia’s social atmosphere 
might seem less thick. 


The old but pretty house on the little 
square was under no espionage that Shane 
could discover as he approached and pressed 
the bell. Ling Foo admitted him, saying 
that the master was in his study, and would 
he go up. Shane found Clamart at his 
desk, reading an evening paper. Clamart 
looked up at him and laughed. 

“This is rich. Listen: “The heavy suffo- 
cating smoke from the burning bamboo of 
which the framework of the hangar was 
built produced a curious vertigo on those 
enveloped in its fumes while working to 
save the house. Two men were completely 
overcome and had to be carried from the 
spot, when they speedily recovered. They 
described the effect of the asphyxiation as 
singularly pleasant, though followed by 
nausea.’ I say, Shane, you gave them a 
costly jag.” 

“How do you know I gave the party?” 
Shane asked. 

“Heard all about it from Olivant. He 
and Jedburgh called here an hour ago. 
Our clever young friend did ali the talking. 
Then I told Jedburgh just why I'd sent 
him down there.” 

“Well, why did you?” Shane asked. 

“For several reasons. The most impor- 
tant was to create a diversion. To distract 
attention from yourself.” 

“What made you think I’d mixed in?” 

‘It seemed the natural deduction. Leffy 
tried to kill you at the cabin, and you had 
watched the carrier pigeon pitch down 
behind that house. Then you thought you 
saw Leffy in the alley by the entrance of 
the cabaret. We knew that they were try- 
ing to drag Jedburgh into this opium busi- 
ness, so it looked all of a piece. Then you 
telephoned here that you were going out of 
town. Of course I understood your feeling 
that there wasn’t any time to lose. I'd 
have gone myself, but I was busy on some- 
thing else that I’d turned up.” 

“What did you tell Jedburgh?” 

“What I’ve just told you. I thought 
he might as well have the whole story, 
whether he chose to believe it or not. 
said that it was my opinion they’d taken 
his daughter there and that it seemed to 
me as if the quickest way for him to get her 
back would be to make some sort of a 
dicker with Don Quinto and get him to 
run down there with him.” 

Shane considered this, then asked, ‘‘ What 
did you think would really happen, Frank?” 

“Well, I counted a lot on just what has 
happened, up toa certain point. I stacked 
a heap on your ability to handle a job like 
that, and hoped that you would have 
managed the girl’s rescue by the time Jed- 
burgh and Don Quinto reached the place. 
After that it would be up to Jedburgh. But 
I had a lot of confidence in his being able 
to take care of his old hide too. I knew him 
for a hardened adventurer, like Baron 
Rosenthal, but not hampered by the good 
old baron’s heart. There’s shrewdness and 
cunning in that fat head of his, and this 
rare type of man is as quick and tough and 
savage as a wild boar. And even if they 
managed to kill him I couldn’t see how 
that was going to be any great loss to 
society in general and this country in par- 
ticular.” 

“T had you right,” Shane muttered. 

“Of course you did. And I had you right 
too. I knew you weren’t the man to be 
let down by any silly squeamishness. But 
I must say, Shane, I'd never hoped for any 
such brilliant result as you pulled off be- 
tween you.” 

“Then you approve of what I did?” 
Shane asked. 

“You bet! Couldn’t have been handled 
better. It was perfect. And you showed 
a flash of positive genius in suggesting to 
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Olivant that the whole job be left to my 
account. If one’s got a reputation one 
might as well work it for all it’s worth. 
This will throw an awful scare into them. 
Thugs like that are superstitious and hot 
hero-worshipers of their idea of a hero. 
They haven't much respect for the police 
because the police represent a big elaborate 
organization with everything at its dis- 
posal. They expect the police to beat them 
in the long run. But for an independent 
worker to sail in and tear them all to pieces 
in the first round with no help or publicity 
shoots them full of a mixture of super- 
stitious awe and helpless uncertainty.” 

Shane nodded. He was beginning to feel 
better. This man’s sincere approval was 
higher praise than any mere perfunctory 
words. He had fully expected Clamart to 
find fault with some part of his procedure; 
the burning of all that opium and its po- 
tential exploiters. That part of it had been 
an act of impulse. 

“You couldn't possibly have done bet- 
ter,” Clamart continued. ‘What you may 
have sacrificed in cremating these victims 
of Jedburgh’s Jovian wrath you more than 
compensated by the value of its frightful- 
ness. All we need now is to follow it up 
by another smashing blow, and our work 
will be completed for the time. And I'd 
counted on months and maybe years of 
effort.” 

“Another blow?” 

“At the heart. You and Jedburgh have 
trimmed most of the big tentacles off the 
octopus. It’s hiding in its cloud of sepia 
now, but I’ve smelled it out. One more 
whack ought to make it cuttlefish, to feed 
canary birds. It’s a sacred obligation.” 
Clamart’s steely eyes scintillated. ‘You 
see, Shane, our power for the stamping out 
of threatened ills is unique. Let's go to it. 
Jedburgh is with us now, though there's 
nothing much he can do. But Olivant 
might. That boy has brains.” 

“Don’t you think you're letting your- 
self get carried away, Frank?” 

“No, I don’t. It’s up to us. You see we 
are the only ones that can do this job. The 
police in the nature of their office can’t 
take the initiative, They can’t go out like 
cattle ranchers and kill wolves just because 
they know them to be wolves.” 

Shane could not refrain from saying, 
“And a jolly good thing for you they 
can’t, Frank.” 

Clamart was not offended. ‘Well, I 
never was a wolf. I was a good watch dog 
gone wrong from cruel and unfair treat- 
ment. Most crooks say that of course, but 
not many go about their criminal work 
unarmed as I did, and always on the scheme 
that if my skill as a yegg wasn't enough to 
save my pelt without killing anybody, then 

I'd pay the poe even if it meant getting 
killed myself. Besides, I’ve got a decade of 
straight living behind me, and in the face of 
many a temptation.” 

“I’m sorry, Frank. I apologize.” 

“No need. What you say is true. The 
police are right about it too. A good many 
criminals retire, but scarcely any of them 
actually reform. A man gets harder as he 
gets older, until senile change sets in. My 
own line of conduct is not due to any re- 
morse or regret for my past, but the result 
of a changed idea about humanity and a 
sort of acknowledgment of benefits re- 
ceived. My slate was wiped clean. Other- 
wise I’d probably be a cracksman now, or 
dead. I’m not out for other cracksmen or 
other jailbirds. I’m after a gang of pro- 
fessional murderers. But I wouldn't mind 


collecting a few of these skunks that are 
trying to poison us wholesale in this coun- 
try. Suppress the Medicis with the Bor- 
gias, so to speak.” 











Si 


“Are there many left?” Shane asked. 

“Plenty of small fry and franes-tireurs, 
blackmailers, woman-terrorizers and such 
trash. 

“The country’s system has got to ab- 
sorb a certain amount of toxin. But there 
are still some vestiges of the fabric we've 
torn into in such ungentlemanly fashion, 
and I'd rather like to start them on their 
way. I'll need some heip.” 

“ All right,” said Shane resignedly, “I'm 
on. 

“There’s not much in it for you, Shane. 
| don’t see how you're going to be able to 
report any of this. We'd be under bond 
and getting tried for the rest of our lives, 
and however it turned out nobody would 
ever believe in the honesty of our motives, 
or at least mine, They'd say it was just 
another case of pirates falling out." 

“Oh, well,” said Shane, ‘we've started 
it and might as well finish. Do we take the 
offensive again?” 

“First, last and always the offensive,” 
Clamartsaid. “In love or war, business, pol- 
itics, diplomacy and the arts of peace, there 
is but one set of tactics for success—-the 
offensive.” 

“When do we strike?” 

“Tomorrow night, I think. Perhaps a 
little later. There's a pes tonight to 
choose a successor to the deceased. He 
was the cultured gentleman that had the 
mistaken assurance to tell Jedburgh that 
he wasn’t going to leave that place alive 
unless he signed on.” 

“What do you know about him?” Shane 
asked. 

“Quite a lot. Or at least Léontine does. 
He's a chemist named Humboldt who 
made a good deal of money at one time by 
smuggling in dyes in a very ingenious man- 
ner. He bought sponges, cleansed them, 
saturated them ina odiation of the stuff he 
wanted to smuggle, and dried them. Then 
all he had to do was to bring them in and 
squeeze them out in a fresh solution, add 
his reagent and precipitate the principle 
desired. But a bright young nll hai in 
his employ got on to what he was doing. It 
was a oawl graft because the syntheti 
dyes are built up of colorless molecules 
that can be graded into the different beau- 
tiful shades desired by building up the 
molecule step by step. When he got 
through he could always sell the sponges 
as a by-product.” 

“Chemistry,” said Shane, “must offer a 
wonderful field for illegal traffic.” 

“Well, you can’t blame it on chemis- 
ry, because that science is the very root 
and branch aud pith and marrow of all 
creative knowledge. But it is poison and 
antidote combined. It creates and it de- 
tects. Then our ingenious devil turned his 
attention to subtle toxins, mostly gaseous. 
He was working at a gas with which to 
charge unfermented grape juice in a way 
to give it the apparent properties of cham- 
pagne when something went wrong again 
and he killed a lot of people without in- 
tending to. What he was striving for was a 
physiological substitute for alcohol that 
would yet not give the chemical reactions 
of the tests for alcohol nor produce any 
marked toxic effects. But he got discour- 
aged and then decided to take advantage 
of the error and go in for scientific poison- 
ing. I imagine he never intended to erm- 
ploy any means as crude as lethal weapons 
or any other agency unable to baffle all de- 
tection. If Jedburgh hadn't acted in a swift 
initiative the chances are that nobody 
would ever have known what killed him. 

“Jedburgh,” said Shane, “appears to 
have rendered a distinguished service to 
society at large.” 

“That strong offensive I just men- 
tioned,”’ Clamart said. “‘But even with 
Humboldt—probably not his real name 
removed, it is still a ticklish business. I 
don’t know what sort of successor he may 
have left, nor what sort of invisible enemy 
we may find ourselves up against. We had 
a sample of it when that odorless ether was 
dropped down the chimney.” 

hen all this business has been a com- 
bination of the murder syndicate and Don 
Quinto’s scheme.” 

“Yes. Don Quinto had such a big thing 
by the tail that they threw in together. 
Don Quinto furnished the marketable 
goods, and Humboldt was to smooth the 
way for its distribution by removing the 
active obstacles as they arose. But they 
both lacked ready cash to finance it, and 
that was where Jedburgh came in. They 
guessed wrong on Jedburgh though. They 
thought he had more greed and dtm cour- 
They thought they could prod him 
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| I’m playing some deep 
| bly believes that you spilled it for me when 
| you burned up that big cache of opium.” 








| who’s Archie? The one who left 
| And how could he have stop 
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along like a pig to market, but he turned 
suddenly like a wild boar and slashed them 
to pieces. That slow silent manner of his 
fooled them. It was like whacking off a big 
rusty, mud-caked dud.” 

“Did he apologize?” Shane asked. 

Clamart laughed. ‘He growled out 
something about having got me wrong and 
it nearly choked him. That was on your 
account, not mine. Nothing that, I might 


| do could ever change that old bird’s theory 


of once a crook always a crook. He thinks 
e and he proba- 


Shane did not answer. He was uncom- 


| fortably conscious of having entertained 
| somewhe : 
| same sinister doubts. When with Clamart, 


re-in the back of his mind these 


Shane gave his unqualified belief and con- 
fidence. Away from him he could not seem 


| to keep the insinuating tentacles of mis- 


giving from writhing into his thought. 
He left Clamart presently and returned 


| to his apartment, then seized by a revul- 
sion of feeling against opium smugglers and 


assassins and their self-appointed destroy- 
ers, and still smarting from Cynthia’s in- 
justice, he sank into a morris chair and 
gave himself up to what was for him an 
entirely new indulgence—a few moments 
of depressed and gloomy retrospe¢t. 
Shane regretted profoundly having ever 
got mixed up at all in the rotten tangle of 
murderous events. He did not particularly 
object to fatal circumstances, whether on a 
big scale like the war or on a smaller one 
where his active part was under due au- 
thority and official orders. But he hated 
this thing of franc-tireur, of trying to 
achieve some purpose for the benefit of 
humanity in frank violation of its estab- 
lished laws. He was neither a reformed 
crook like Clamart, nor a ruthless commer- 


| cial operator like Jedburgb. 


More than that, he wags no unquestion- 


| ing and obedient vassal to carry out the 
| orders of a superior, as Olivant was quite 
| content to do. Shane felt resentfully that 
| he had been let into hauling the chestnuts 
| out of the fire willy-nilly and had badly 


singed his paws in doing so. His rescue of 
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Sharon had been justifiable even though 
the method of procedure were unlawful. 
But his high-handed act of impulse in bun- 
dling his and Jedburgh’s victims into the 
hangar, then burning up the place, was a 
different matter and one that now struck 
Shane as an insane performance. He began 
to t it. What was Clamart’s approval 
worth? And then suddenly Shane found 
himself wondering if Clamart had really 
approved it. 
urning this in his mind it seemed to him 

that Clamart’s commendatory words had 
lacked the ring of sincerity. The disquiet- 
ing impression grew. It became a 
7 other uncertainties about Clamart. 
Shane reviewed these as they had impressed 
him previously as they had arisen, but 
when his mind was in a state of excitation. 
Clamart had shown no great surprise nor 
any regret at all at Colling’s death. Clam- 
art had appeared to be sroesing a sim- 
ilar attack upon himself. Clamart by going 
to the cabaret, then requesting Shane to 
join him there, had appe: to invite 
attack; or rather more than that, to set in 
motion an offensive of his own. This had 
struck Shane at the time as singular. The 
result had been almost fatal to Shane, 
though Clamart had killed his man. Then 
Clamart had incited Jedburgh to go down 
to the hangar, but he had not told Shane of 
his suspicion that Sharon might be there. 

The most singular —- in the chain of 
events was that of Leffy’s being struck 
down for no apparent reason that Shane 
could guess. Shane had not tried to deter- 
mine a reason for this before. But it now 
occurred to him that it might have been 
more than merely to satisfy some personal 
grudge or get rid of an accomplice whose 
vice threatened a danger to the mob and 
whom having served his purpose it had 
been thought better to remove. But it now 
looked to Shane as though some deeper 
object were involved, that there was 
treachery among these slayers and smug- 
glers, and that some master hand was 
guiding the affair from a background im- 
penetrable to any of them. 

Then Shane thought of Jedburgh’s ob- 
stinate refusal to put any faith at all in 
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Clamart. Jedburgh knew men. He was not 
hampered by any of Shane’s idealism. 
Shane's doubts deepened. His depression 
began to envelop him like a black shroud. 
He rose and began to pace up and down in 
an effort ta throw it off One of two condi- 
tions must be the case. Either Clamart 
was absolutely fanatical in his devastatin 
hatred of crime and criminals and woul 
stop at nothing for their destruction or else 
he was stil! a king of the underworld—czar 
and autocrat, and of an authority so dreaded 
as to be able summarily to dispose of any of 
his operatives who seemed to him to be 
clogs in the machine. 

It was all too baffling to Shane. It con- 
fused his mind. Clamart was so absolutely 
convincing in his words, yet so appallingly 
ruthless in his actions. Shane found him- 
self unable to conceive of a great power for 
good employing such measures as Clamart 
pursued. There was that elevator boy at 
Colling’s apartment. Clamart had seemed 
on the point of ordering his death, might 
indeed have done so but for Léontine’s sug- 
gestion. 

It was all too much for Shane. It was 
like a bad dream. He began to think that 
Cynthia was right, that Jedburgh might be 
right. This thought suggested Sharon, the 
one bright spot in the whole sanguinary 
affair. 

It struck him then that he had not 
treated Sharon very well. He did not want 
her to feel herself included in the hostility 
with which he had parted from her father. 
pone on a sudden impulse he picked up 
his telephone and called Jedburgh’s house. 
Olivant answered. 

“Is Miss Jedburgh at home?” Shane 
asked. 

“Yes,” Olivant answered. “‘ Very much 
so to her life-saver. Or at least she was, a 
moment ago.” 

“Then ask her if she’ll take a turn with 
me in my car for about an hour, will you, 
Olivant? That is, if she’ll be let.” 

“No fear. Her father now considers you 
to be a sort of Perseus—or at least he would 
if he’d ever heard of the feller. I'll tell her.”’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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display of wrath and without one needless 
movement, Dirck went back to his table, 
not a little ashamed of the spectacular ex- 
ploit. He had merely resorted to 4 ruse in 
vogue at lumber-camp bars, a ruse he had 
seen performed fifty times and which his 
own trained strength and skill had made it 
ridiculously easy for him to duplicate. 
Yet he had acted on impulse. And he had 
made himself conspicuous. He was sorry. 
The clump of waiters disbanded. The 
uests went on with their interrupted meal. 
pparently the scene was not nove! enough 
to cause any break in the routine. The 
lanky proprietor came across to Dirck’s 
table and stood over the uncomfortable 
youth. 
“Thanks, friend,”’ said he. “You did 
that as neat as ever I saw it done. You 


| didn’t bust a thing in the room. You didn’t 
| even bust him. Snappy work.” 


“Silly work!" contradicted Latham. “If 
I'd had the sense to sit still your waiters 


| would have given him the bum’s rush in 


another second.” 

“Nope,” denied the proprietor sadly; 
“not they. Last time they done that they 
fractured a feller’s skull. We had:a lot of 
trouble squaring ourselves. And our friends 
at p’lice headquarters passed us the office 
that the bum’s rush don’t go here any more. 


| You see, he was the third that'd gone 


to the hospital—that way. Nope, the 
couldn’t have gave this chap the bum’s 


| rush tonight. And Archie has left me cold. 
| So, tikely there’d have been a nasty rumpus 
| if you hadn’t horned in. I’m thanking you. 


What’ll you drink?” 
“Nothing, thanks,” said Dirck. “But 
‘ou cold? 
ped the row?” 
“Archie? Oh, I thought everyone around 


| here knew Archie. He was my night head 
| waiter. Couldn’t head-wait well enough to 


keep himself warm. But he used to be a 
teacher of this here new joo-jitsoo, or what- 
ever the Jap stunt is. And whenever a 
patron would get too wakeful and hectic 
Archie’d just loiter up to him and abate 
him. Not that he ever did it any neater 
than you did tonight. So he was well worth 
his pay to me, even if he was rotten at the 





(Continued from Page 13) 


head-waiter job. No look to him, either, 
the rat. Didn’t add nothing to the place’s 
style. But he sure could handle riots. He 
was a treasure. Then last week he got 
hired away from me by a man who's open- 
ing up a place like this over at Princevale. 
I haven't been able to fill his shoes yet. Nor 
I'm not likely --—-" 
“What did you pay him?” asked Dirck. 
“Forty a week, and cakes,”’ returned the 
proprietor, in some surprise at the curt 
query. “Fancy pay. But it was a fancy 
job. He saved me that in p’lice-court fines 
and smashed tableware and damage soots. 
Besides, rough-housers got to knowing 
about him, and they'd either keep away or 
else they'd act nice. Yep, Archie earned 
his pay. He ——” 
“H’m!” mused Dirck. 
and meals! What hours?” 
“Hours?” echoed the proprietor, more 
and more perplexed. “Eleven at night, till 
closing time, "bout six A.M. Why?” 
“Because you can untie the crape from 
the door and stop weeping for the departed 
Archie,”’ replied Dirck. “I’m going to take 
his job. If you liked the sample of my work 
I can deliver the same line of goods, from 
eleven P.M to six A.M., till further notice. 
As for the regular head-waiter part of the 
work, I can pick that up in no time. More- 
over, I don’t look like a rat. And I can 
supply my own evening clothes. How 
about it?” , 


“Forty a week, 


It was all of two months afterward that 
Dirck Latham won his sobriquet of Man of 
Mystery. He won it in his own set when 
Maida Calvert announced breathlessly that 
she had been noticing, and that he al- 
ways disappeared precisely at a quarter to 
eleven every single evening. Whether at 
a dance or at a theater party or during a 
call, he said good night and got out at ex- 
actly that time. At first Maida had ~« 

he went home to study. But Billy 
orrest, his roommate, said he didn’t. And 
Billy had declared to her he hadn’t the 
faintest notion what became of Dirck after 
leaving places at such an unearthly early 
hour. e had inquired, but Dirck had 
stalled him off. 


The obvious way to clear up the black 
and baffling mystery was to ask Dirck him- 
self. And this was done, by no less than 
nine girls and five men. 

To each and all he gave serene answer: 
“I’m head waiter in an all-night tenderloin 
restaurant. I go on the job at eleven, and 
I quit at six. It’s all sorts of fun; and it 
keeps me in condition.” 

Gravely and glibly he said it. Naturally 
his explanation was regarded as a feeble 
effort at humor and to mask his real reason 
for disappearing so early every evening. 
The mystery grew. And there seemed no 
way of solving it. 

Viva Odell was almost the only girl of his 
acquaintance who did not question him, 
directly or indirectly, about it. Dirck 
could not make up his mind whether this 
implied tact or merely indifference. He 
was seeing more of Viva nowadays; and 
Van Campen’s scowl was becoming chronic. 

One evening Van Campen and Dirck 
were both calling at the Odell house. This 
was not unusual. Indeed it happened an 
annoying number of times. The unusual 
part of it was that when Dirck got up 
reluctantly to go, at quarter before eleven, 
Van Campen made no effort to sit him out. 
Instead the big fellow got to his feet at the 
same time and departed in company with 
his rival. 

A block or so below he bade Dirck good 
night and turnéd into a by-street. Unsuspi- 
ciously Latham continued his own journey 
toward the Castle Restaurant. A half block 
behind, Van Campen followed, sticking to 
the shadows and shrinking back into area 
ways whenever Dirck chanced to turn his 
head. 

It was two evenings later that a dozen of 
the set drove across to the Point, to the 
Spindrift Yacht Club’s midwinter dance. 
As the dance did not begin until ten and as 
the Point was an hour’s drive from Harle, 
Dirck Latham could not go. 

While the dozen were piling into their 
cars, after two in the morning, Van Campen 
suggested a unique way of winding up the 
evening. 

“Ever hear of the Castle Restaurant?” he 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

The men of the party had heard of it. 
The girls had not. 

“Best lobster Newburg there, this side 
of New York,” continued Van Campen. 
‘Real beer too. Eight per cent. Imported 
from Germany. Let’s drop in on the way 
home. It’s open all night.” 

The girls hesitated. The men did not. 
Almost with one accord they vetoed the 
echeme on the grounds of propriety. 
Whereat the girls, with unanimous change 
of front, became Van Campen’s allies. A 
‘ate supper at a place from whose doubtful 
character even their escorts shrank—this 
was too good a chance to miss. It would 
give them a brand-new standing, too, among 
such girls of the crowd as were not now 
with them. 

The faint-hearted protests of the men 
were silenced. Van Campen’s “Oh, it’s 
perfectly safe, of course; and as respectable 
as the Monastery or Claverings’” sealed 
the verdict. To be in a place of doubtful 
repute which was at once safe and moder- 
ately respectable offered not only tempta- 
tion but security. The ehance was not to 
be missed. 

Maida Calvert looked admiringly up at 
Van Campen's Herculean bulk as she 
sought to maneuver him into her car in- 
stead of into Viva’s. 

“T don’t care how tough it is,”’ she cooed. 
“You're better protection than a whole 
machine-gun company.” 

“Thanks,” said Van Campen absently; 
adding: “Save a seat for me, Viva. I’m 
going in your car.” 

The night custom of the Castle Restau- 
rant was beginning to ebb. Four o'clock 
was at Bee Many of the tables were 
empty. At the others sat yawning but per- 
aistent revelers. Then through the main 
room ran a thrill. The entrance between 
the coat racks was blocked suddenly by a 
bevy of men and girls in evening dress. 

From the rear of the room Dirck Latham 
caught the barest glimpse of the newcomers 
through the grille of coat shelves. He saw 
that they were ten or twelve in number, 
and that they seemed young. Ordering 
waiters to refurbish a long table to one side 
and to put flowers on it, he went forward 
with his best air to welcome the advancing 
group. 

The strong light over the inner threshold 
threw their inom into shadow and his own 
face into strong relief. He did not recognize 
them until he was but a few yards distant. 
Indeed they saw and recognized him long 
before he knew them. Seeing him come for- 
ward and in evening dress, all except Van 
Campen thought he had been eating there 
and that he had risen from his table to join 
them. 

“Why, hello!” called Billy Forrest. “If 
there isn't old Dirck! This where you 
ceene your evenings, after 10:45, hey? 
Naughty, naughty!” 

Maida and one or two more of the girls 
haiied him with equal fervor. Dirck 
stopped dead in his tracks. His face went 
yelow-white and his eyes bulged. He saw 
no one but Viva Odell, 

Out of the gay clamor of welcomin 
voices her friendly tones alone sonanel 
him. His staring gaze shifted between her 
cordially smiling little face and her out- 
atretched little gloved hand. 

Shaking, aghast, he stared at her, while 
down about fis ears crashed his beautiful 
air castles. She had found him out! And 
she did not yet realize why he was here! 

Then through the pleasant hubbub of 
greeting jarred Van Campen’s strident 
voice, 

“Here you!’ he accosted Dirck. “Get 
us a table for twelve. Jump!” 

One or two of the others smiled toler- 
antly at the poor jest of pretending to mis- 
take their friend for a head waiter. But 
Viva, her dark eyes still playing in wonder 
over Dirck’s ghastly face, saw that fave 
twitch and turn crimson at the command. 
She drew a sharp little breath between her 
teeth. 

“Do you hear me?” rasped Van Campen, 
his hectoring tone cutting like a rusty knife. 
“Hustle and get us a vable. It's five dollars 
in your pocket if you'll wait on us yourself, 
instead of leaving us to your fellow crooks, 
Lively now!” 

The smiles were wiped from the faces of 
the others. Bewildered, they glanced from 
the domineering Van Campen to the move- 
lessl yee Latham. 

“Phe mystery'’s solved, good people,” 
laughed Van Campen, turning to them. 
“T saved it for a surprise. A night or two 
ago I happened to be going past here, and 
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I looked in and saw Latham hustling 
around the tables and bossing his roust- 
about waiters and pocketing tips and bow- 
ing and smirking every time anyone handed 
him a dime, and ——_ Hey!” he broke off, 
whirling on Dirck. “I’told you to get us a 
table, you lazy panhandler!” 

Latham came to himself. 

“This way,” he said, his voice muffled. 

He turned toward the table he had 
ordered prepared. 

“That's better!” exclaimed Van Campen, 
following. ‘Look lively, my good man, and 
you'll earn that five dollars yet.”’ 

Reaching the table Dirck halted, stand- 
ing aside and motioning the waiters to draw 
back chairs. Van Campen was just behind 
him. The others still stood in a huddled 
knot near the door, as if uncertain what to 
do. Van Campen signaled them forward. 
Only one of the eleven obeyed the sum- 
mons. The rest still stared confusedly from 
one another to the two men beside the 
table. 

The sole exception was Viva Odell. 
Without an instant of hesitation she came 
on. Passing Van Campen she went straight 
up to Dirck. With an impulsive gesture she 
took his limp hand, 

“Dirck,” she said, her clear young voice 
carrying far, “will yow let me apologize 
for Rex Van Campen’s rotten behavior, 
since he hasn’t the decency to do it for him- 
self? I’m ashamed of him. And I’m 
ashamed of you too.” 

Dirck’s muscles stiffened. 

“I'm ashamed of you,” she went on, “for 
making a mystery of this. You ought to 
have known it’d make no difference to any 
of us—any of us that are worth while— 
except that we’d honor you for wens 
instead of letting yourself be supported. 
I ¥ ” 


“ Viva!" hemuttered helplessly. ‘ Viva!”’ 

“And before we go away,” she contin- 
ued, “I want to remind you that you've 
romised to dine with dad and myself 
‘riday night. You won't forget, will you? 
Half after seven. Good night, Dirck.’ 

She nodded, then smiled gayly up into 
his blank face and moved doorward. The 
others, by wordless consent, followed her. 
All but Van Campen. 

“Here, waiter!" swaggered Van Campen, 

ulling a bill from his pocket and thrusting 
it at Dirck. ‘That’s for your trouble. My 
friends don’t care to stay. They aren’t used 
to eating at joints like this—with a dirty 
impostor to wait on them.” 
irck did not speak or move. The bill 
fluttered to the floor. Van Campen strode 
out in pursuit of the vanishing friends. 
Still Dirck Latham stood there, staring 
blankly toward the door. 

One of the waiters covertly retrieved and 
pocketed the fallen money; then said re- 
proachfully to Latham: “Whyn’t you 
throw him out when he give you that line 
of gab? Too big for you?” 

nquisitively the questioner strained his 
ears for the head waiter’s answer. 

This is what he heard, in mumbled, dazed 
tones from between Dirck’s white lips: 
“*She—she said she honors me for it. She— 
still wants me to—to dine there. And she 
shook hands. Lord!” 

Billy Forrest held an enviable record for 
late sleeping; yet when Dirck came noise- 
lessly into their suite at seven next morning 
his roommate was not only wide awake but 
up and waiting for him. 

“You mney old idiot!” was Billy’s 
greeting. “‘What did you mean by holding 
out on me this way? You needn’t have 
told the rest of them if you didn’t want to, 
but you could have told me. If I thought 
it was because you were afraid I'd be a 
mucker about it I'd knock the ugly face 
off you! Say! Wasn’t Viva a dandy? She 
did the thing all the rest of us wanted to. 
Only she thought of it in time and we 
didn’t.” 

“Thanks,” said Dirck absently. 

He was busily routing from his trunk a 
disreputable old suit and a pair of rubber- 
soled shoes. Forrest eyed him curiously. 

“Going for a hike?” he asked. ‘I’m 
coming along.” 

“No,” denied Dirck. “I’m getting into 
the oldest things I’ve got. I can’t afford to 
spoil a good suit with blood; and by split- 
ting it up the back.” 

“Blood?” sputtered Billy. ‘What in 
blazes ? 

“I'm going to hunt up Rex VanCampen,” 
wearily explained Dirck. ‘‘ You heard the 
things he said to me last night; and you 
saw the filthy trick he played me. I couldn’t 
do anything there. Insulting a waiter is not 
one of the sins for which guests can be 
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ejected from the Castle. So I’m off to find 
him now.” 

“Find Van Campen?” cried Forrest, 
unbelieving. ‘“‘Why, man, he’ll eat you 
alive! He’s half a head taller than you, and 
he must be nearly forty pounds heavier. 
Besides, he rowed Four on last year’s crew. 
And he’s won the Varsity heavyweight 
> se championship, two years running. 

e nie tnn OF 

“T know,” answered Dirck carelessly as 
he laced one of hisrubber-soled shoes. “I’ve 
thought of all that. It makes it fairer. 
It gives him some show to defend himself.” 

You’re plumb daffy!” exclaimed For- 
rest. ‘He’s a heavyweight boxer. If he was 
anyone less husky he’d have been licked 
before now. And after the thing he did last 
night there’d be a waiting list of us to lick 
him. But he’s Rex Van Campen.” 

“Yes?” said Dirck, unimpressed. “ And 
I’m Kid Peavey. So he’s due to know he’s 
been in a fight before we’re through.” 

“Kid Peavey?” repeated Billy. ‘‘ What’s 
Kid Peavey? A dog or a bird or a patent 
medicine?’ 

For reply Dirck dived deeper into his 
trunk and exhumed a scrapbook. Tossing 
it to Forrest he continued to lace his shoes. 
Billy opened the volume at random. Be- 
fore him was a newspaper cut of Dirck 
Latham in ring costume—or ring lack of 
costume. Thestory accompanying it began: 

“Last night, at the Motor City Athletic 
Club, Kid Peavey added one more to his 
unbroken string of victories by stopping 
Spike O’Dey, in the eighth round of what 
a scheduled for a ten-round bout. 

e ate 

Forrest lifted his eyes to the unconcerned 
Dirck. Then he began to read again. Not 
until Latham was fully dressed and on the 
way to the door did Billy lay aside the 
book. Then with a whoop he cast himself 
bodily on his chum. 

“How many more things are you, any- 
how?” he demanded, his face alight with 
hero worship. “‘Man of Mystery, hey? 
Why, you've got the Man in the Iron Mask 
looking like a schoolgirl trying to keep a 
secret! But you’re not going to look up 
Rex Van Campen just yet and fight him. 
Not if I have to brain you with a dumb- 
bell to keep you from doing it. I’ve got a 

lan worth ten million of that. It just 

umped into the old bean with a shrill 
thud while I was reading that scrapbook of 
yours. You'll stop and listen to it!” 

Shrilly, eestatically, still gripping the im- 

atient Latham = both shoulders, Billy 
orrest spat forth his inspired idea. 

“Listen here!” he shrilled. “If you go 
over to Van's rooms now and beat him up 
or get beaten up by him, where’ll it get you? 
Nowhere at all. If you lick him he’ll never 
tell about it. If he licks you he won't brag, 
because you're ten sizes smaller’n he is; 
and he doesn't know about the Kid Peave 
business. And, either way, it’s a cinc 
you'll never boast about it. So where’ll it 
get you?” 

Dirck shook himself impatiently. But 
the excited Forrest was not to be brushed 
aside. 

“Don’t you see?” persisted a: “Van 
showed you up in front of the whole bunch. 
Where’ll. it get you to settle with him in 
private? No, man! This thing’s got to be 
done right. He’s got to pay for it before as 
many people as were there last night. The 
same bunch; and a lot more. The whole 
crowd. Here’s the big notion: Those three 
charity prize fights out at the Cestus Ath- 
letic Club last fall got everybody in Harle 
dippy over boxing. Women worse than 
men, use it was new to them. Now 
here’s what we're going to do.” 

He drew a long breath; then, stammering 
with eagerness, he outlined his plan. 

“The Cestus is closed just now,” said he. 
“But I and a handful of dollars can get 
next to the janitor. He’ll open it up for us 
any night we say, and he'll switch on the 
lights. I'll pass the word along, on the 
deadest dead quiet, to our own crowd. Men 
and girls both. That night we'll all sneak 
out there and see you and Van fight it toa 
finish. Howaboutit? Huh? Howaboutit?”’ 

“No!” cried Dirck, disgusted. ‘No!’ 

“Hold on!” begged Forrest. “‘There’s a 
lot of sides to this. If it doesn’t appeal to 
you to get back at him, before everybody, 
for the dirty stunt he worked on you, then 
maybe it may strike you as worth while to 
let Viva Odell —and all the rest, of course 
see you aren’t afraid to resent a thing like 
that, even from a chap twice your size. 
Viva’s daft on boxing. She was in a ringside 
seat at every one of those bouts. Times 
haven't changed much, I figure, since the 
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knight-errant days when women fell in love 
with a chap who was handy with his hard- 
ware in the tournament arena. Times 
haven’t chan; much. And girls haven’t 
changed at all. A woman hasn’t got any 
use for a loser. But, Lord, how she does 
warm up toa man who can outfight another 
man—especially a man bigger’n he is! 
Think it over.” 

“There’s nothing to think over,” de- 
clared Dirck sulkily. 

But Forrest noted he no longer struggled 
to = And the tempter took a new 
tack. 

“If you don’t stand for this scheme of 
mine,” he threatened, “I swear I’ll make 
that Kid Peavey secret a bit of public prop- 
erty before this time tomorrow. I’ll tip off 
the Chronicle’s sporting editor on it too. 
Take your choice.” 

But it was not until Billy Forrest had 
threatened and pleaded and orated and 
argued for another solid half hour that 
Dirck surrendered, unwillingly, to the fan- 
tastic project. 

For the next week the social atmosphere 
of the city of Harle—so far as the younger 
element was concerned —fairly seethed and 
crackled with excitement. Men and girls 
alike went about with an air of conspirator- 
like secrecy and of thrilled expectation 
that made them pests to their an and 
the despairing envy of those who were not 
in the secret. 

Billy Forrest and two of his friends 
undertook the task of making all arrange- 
ments. First they waited on Rex Van 
Campen, bearing to him a verbal challenge 
from Latham to a finish fight with five- 
ounce gloves at the deserted Cestus Ath- 
letic Club, six miles out on the Hamburg 
Turnpike, at nine o’clock on the evening of 
February third. 

Van Campen was strongly inclined to 
scoff at the whole thing. But Forrest came 
of a long line of political spellbinders and he 
was a clean throwback to his ancestors. 
Deftly he touched on the admiration Van 
Campen must excite by such a show of su- 
periority. He painted vividly a picture of 
the night of triumph and of the plaudits of 
the carefully selected spectators. He spoke 
in kindly disparagement of Dirck’s petty 
boxing ability. He pointed out that the 
refusal to accept this challenge from a man 
smaller than himself could not enhance 
Van Campen’s repute for pluck. 

After Forrest had talked himself hoarse 
Van Campen yielded. By this time the pic- 
ture was beginning to take hold of the big 
fellow’s imagination. Moreover, it was a 
spectacular way of effacing the tinge of un- 

»pularity that had clung to him ever since 
is practical joke on Dirck at the Castle. 

ext, Forrest and his accomplices sub- 
orned the athletic club’s grumbling janitor, 
for much wealth, to open the deserted and 
barnlike building for the occasion, to see 
the lights were on, and to preserve dead 
secrecy. 

Fifty-odd young people—all of them be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-five, and fully 
half of them girls—were in the secret. To 
mask the affair they got up an alleged eve- 
ning drive out to Camford Inn for a dance 
and for supper. It was voted unanimously 
that none of their elders be let into the 
true story of the affair. Elders had such a 
prosy way of objecting; and even, some- 
times, elders so far forgot themselves as to 
prohibit. 

The January thaw had departed. Febru- 
ary third was the coldest day of the season. 
The thermometer dropped to several de- 
grees below the zero mark and coyly lurked 
there. Night set in, brilliantly clear, but so 
bitterly cold that nobody without pressure 
of strong desire or strong duty stirred an 
inch out of doors. 

Fourteen cars laden with fur-swathed 
ouths and maidens had the Hamburg 
urnpike pretty much to themselves on 

the six-mile drive from the city limits to the 
side road which led over the brow of the 
hill and down into the secluded bit of valley 
at whose center stood the gaunt building of 
the Cestus Athletic Club. 

Fourteen cars were parked just outside 
the huge shack-—-where even a piling of 
robes did not prevent the radiators of no 
less than nine of them from freezing hard. 
Most of these robes presently were stripped 
from the radiators and carried indoors 
when it was found the bare building con- 
tained not one atom of artificial heat. 

The janitor had been able to connect the 
clump of are lights which hung directly 
above the ring. These were all the lights he 
had succeeded in illuminating. As for heat, 
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| be explained sourly to his circle of teeth- 

| chattering listeners, the club’s big steam 

| furnace was undergoing repair, and most 

| of its salient parts lay unassembled on the 
cellar floor, The smaller auxiliary furnace 

| was also out of order and had been so for 

| the past year. 

| The cluster of lights shone down blind- 


| ingly upon the twenty-four-foot square of 


stained and rope-girt canvas. The same 
lights cast more or less radiance on the first 


| row of ringside boxes. The rest of the vast 
| auditorium was in dense gloom. The nearer 


bleachery seats could be discerned faintly, 
rising tier on tier like the sides of an in- 
verted peach basket and at last disappear- 
ing in the dense blackness above. 

t was a bizarre spectacle, this obscure 
and echoing space, with the glaring circle 
of low-hung lights in its center, the pitch 
blackness above, and the square canvas 





| girl was wrap 





ring beating back the flare of the are lamps. 
he fifty-odd spectators did not fill the 
entire first row of ringside boxes. Every 
in masses of furs, re- 
enforced in many cases by car robes and 
even by padded radiator hoods. The men, 
with overcoat collars turned high and 
gloved hands deep in pockets, stamped and 
vibrated in strenuous attempt to keep 


| warm. 


Billy Forrest and his fellow committee- 

men, visiting the scene of strife eurlier in 

| the evening and discovering the heatless- 

ness of the club, had posted back to town 

| and had bought three oil stoves. One of 

these was placed in each cubby-hole dress- 

ing room, to be earried to the edge of the 

ring during the fight and back to the dress- 

| ing rooms while the gladiators should be 

| reinvesting themselves in their outer 
| clothes. 

The third stove was placed just back of 
| the ringside boxes, so that spectators might 
| gather around it from time to time and 
thaw out. The smell of smoking oil and of 
tobacco hung dead in the windless icy air. 
Cloudlets of congealed breath issued, 
smokelike, from lips and nostrils. 

But youth and anticipation lent very 

enuine gayety to the icy surroundings. 
-eals of o ughter and a ceaseless roar of 
chattering talk and counter-talk swelled 
to the darkened spaces above. A gale of 
jollity pervaded the place. 

The merriment rose to a crescendo when 
Billy Forrest, as announcer and referee, 
stepped into the ring and proclaimed the 
fact that he was going to give the girls a 
real and active interest in the proceedings 
by appointing one of them as timekeeper. 

€ paused an instant, then announced that 
his choice for that post of high honor had 
fallen upon Miss Viva Odell. 

Much applause. Would Miss Odell now 
leave her luxurious pine chair not ten feet 
from the oil stove and take up her position 
alongside the hand gon saad the other side 
of the ring? More ae and then a 
fusillade of guying as Billy eee her how 
to work the gong and gave her the stop 
watch to hold. He explained in flowery dic- 
tion the simple duties of timekeeper. While 
he did so he noticed her le hand was 
trembling as it held the watch. And the 
tremor did not seem to be of cold. Her face, 
too, was paler than usual; and her big eyes 
shone like stars. 

Then to an accompaniment of handclap- 
ping four men came out from the east 
dressing room, under the bleacheries. The 
foremost was Rex Van Campen. He wore 
a heavy fur overcoat that reached almost 
to his ankles. The sable collar was turned 
up above his ears. Followed his two sec- 
onds--one of them his brother —bearing 
sponges and towels and bottles and a 
bucket. Last of all plodded in the wake of 
the others little Ferd Lorne, lugging the 
smokily smelly oil stove. 

Van Campen, still wearing his huge fur 
coat, vaulted gracefully over the frayed 
and greasy ropes into the ring. With a 
| flashing smile he acknowledged the ap- 
dlause. Then with majestic grace he seated 
| himself on the stool in one corner while his 

handlers busied themselves with disposing 
their towels and bottles where most easily 
they could get at them. One of the three 
boredly broke the skim of ice that hed 
formed in the bucket, broke it for the 
| fourth time in half an hour. 

There Van Campen sat 
sat. 

As he waited he lost some of his superb 
poise. The smile of lordly conquest died 
from his handsome face, to be succeeded by 
a frown. He began to fidget. So did the 
spectators. 





and sat--and 
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Dirck Latham meanwhile was cuddled 
down in a chair in his dressing room, close 
to his oil stove, his muscles relaxed, and 
was calmly assuring his worried seconds 
that he would go to the ring when he should 
be quite ready. 

Experience had taught Latham the ines- 
timable advantage to be gained by letting 
one’s antagonist get into the ring first, and 
to let him wait there and to keep on wait- 
ing. Years ago that nerve-racking trick 
was old in pugilist circles. To Van Campen, 
Dirck was certain, it would be distressingly 
new. Therefore he lounged at ease in the 
warmth of his dressing room, deaf to his 
seconds’ hints, and smiling comfortably as 
he heard the applause that greeted Van 
Campen’s advent to the arena. 

The spectators continued to fidget. They 
began to wonder, audibly, whether Dirck 
had fallen ill or had decided not to risk 
battle with a crack athlete so much larger 
and stronger and more formidable than 
himself. Van Campen heard the conjec- 
tures. He saw more than fifty pairs of eyes 
fixed intently on himself. 

Their gaze gradually annoyed him. For 
the first time in his athletic career he found 
himself distinetly nervous. Not that he 
had the remotest doubt as to the fight’s 
outcome. He was confident in his own 
splendid strength and skill and condition. 

ut— what could ail the other man? And 
why did all those silly people keep on star- 
ing as though he were a prize bull? He had 
an illogical yearning to howl at them to 
look somewhere else, and then to go and 
drag that miserable little shrimp cut of the 
dressing room or wherever he might be 
hiding. 

Van Campen’s nerve began to merge into 
nerves. Scowling, he turned to his brother 
and demanded his flask. The cold was be- 
ginning to bite deep into his bare shins and 
even to stick inquiring —- through his 
fur coat. A man’s-size gulp of whisky 
warmed and heartened him. Bus presently 
he fell to fidgeting once more. His temper 
was on the highroad to follow his nerves. 

After an eternity the west dressing room’s 
door opened and another procession of four 
emerged, this time headed fo Dirck Latham, 
swathed in two bathrobes. Dirck made 
for the ring, grinning appreciation of 
the applause. He ducked under the top 
rope and made his way unostentatiously to 
his corner. This sort of thing was no nov- 
elty to him. Nor did it so much as stir his 
nerves, 

“What in blazes made you so late?” 
called Algy Morison from a ringside seat. 

“I couldn’t find my powder rag,”’ airily 
responded Dirck. 

silly Forrest called the two men to the 
ring’s center and repeated for their benefit 
the Marquess of Queensberry rules he had 
been at such pains to learn. Midway in the 
pattered recital Dirck interrupted gravely: 

“Excuse me, Mister Referee, but you 
know how green I am at this business; and 
there’s something I wish you'd please make 
plainer. You say if a man scores a knock- 
down he must retire to his own corner and 
aay. there till the other is on his feet again.” 

Yes,” said Forrest with much impor- 
tance. “The Queensberry rules are very 
clear on that point.” 

“But,” urged Dirck timidly, “suppose 
A knocks B down, and the knockdown 
happens in A’s corner? What then? Where 
does A retire to? He's in his own corner 
already; and the rules say he must stay 
there. Is he to stand over B and swat him 
as he is getting up?” 

Red and confused, Billy glowered at his 
chum. Forrest, alone of them all, had been 
let into the Kid Peavey secret. And it 
struck him as hideously unsportsmanlike 
that Latham should now use his prize-ring 
lore to rattle and show up a friend. Before 
he could answer Dirck came to his rescue. 

“*Never mind,” he said kindly. “‘ That's 
one of the dozen Queensberry rules that 
you can drive a hearse through. It’s never 
been set right. At least I read somewhere 
that it hadn't. Go ahead, Mister Referee.” 

The harangue ended, and the men re- 
turned to their corners, where the seconds 
proceeded to strip them for action. There 
was an involuntary murmur of admiration 
as Van Campen stood forth, clad only in 
scarlet silk breechcloth and socks and 
shoes. His firm young flesh glowed with 
health and condition. His trained muscles 
were ridged beneath the smooth dark skin. 
He was gloriously built and might well 
have served some Phidias or Canova as 
model for an idealized gladiator. 

Eagerly he heard the murmur, and his 
body fell into a gracefully powerful pose 
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for the benefit of his admirers. The bitter 
cold was forgotten. Then he glanced across 
at Latham. 

Dirck had just shed the second of his 
woolly bathrobes. Stripped to the waist, 
his legs girt in a pair of old knitted black 
trunks, he watched the nervous handlers 
lace on his gloves. 

To the eye of an artist or of a casual 
onlooker he presented no such strikingly 
handsome spectacle as did Van Campen. 
But an initiate would have grunted ap- 
proval at the deep chest, the breadth of 
shoulder and solidity of neck and the 
cleanly tapering lean thighs. Here was not 
only speed but unexpected muscular 
strength. The muscles did not ridge or 
bulge as did Van Campen’s. Rather they 
had the deceptive flowing quality of a 
panther’s. Only the scarce-observed hit- 
ting muscles, behind the shoulder, swelled 
formidably. 

Viva Odell looked from one man to the 
other and her face grew a shade paler. The 
contrast between the two seemed cruelly 
great. She was aware of self-anger for hav- 
ing believed Billy Forrest’s hinted prophecy 
that Dirck could take care of himself. She 
wanted to run between the men while there 
was time and entreat them to call off the 
unfair fight. 

She looked appealingly at the spectators. 
In almost every young face there was a 
mercilessly ardent expectation. These peo- 
ple had come to see a battle. If the odds 
were hopelessly against one of the fighters, 
that was no concern of theirs. They were 
out fora = evening and for a novel sen- 
sation. a little shock Viva realized 
that she herself had felt that way when she 
had watched professional bouts, and that 
she would fee! so now if it were not for 
Flushing, she finished the reflection by a 
covert glance at Dirck. 

The referee had just stepped to one side 
of the ring and was nodding to her to call 
time. Viva shuddered violently, but not 
with the cold. The shudder slackened her 
hold on the slippery gong handle. It slipped 
from her nervous grasp. The clangor of the 
bell split the momentary hush that had 
descended, and it reéchoed eerily from the 
unseen rafters. 

Van Campen sprang from his corner to 
midring, tense and ferocious. In more 
leisurely fashion Dirck Latham strolled 
forward to meet him. There was nothing 
sensational or spectacular in Dirck’s ad- 
vance. As well expect a veteran soldier to 
strike attitudes on his way to the parade 
ground as for this survivor of sixty profes- 
sional fights to play up to the present 
scene. 

Tacitly the two disregarded the cus- 
tomary double handshake. Van Campen, 
as was his wont in amateur bouts, opened 
proceedings with a lightning-swift left lead 
to the face. His long reach and his speed 
usually served to make this effective. It 
was an impressive start to a bout. 

But Dirck’s face was not there as the 
glove sped on its punitive mission. Duck- 
ing, with no difficulty at all, Latham drove 
his left smartly to the wind: followed it 
with a jarring right to the heart, and then 
ran into a clinch to avoid reprisals. 

Before the inexperienced Forrest could 
call “‘Break!”’ Latham had wriggled free, 
jabbing to the wind as he did so, and 
twisting his head aside just far enough to 
elude a furious right uppercut from his foe. 

Shaken by the trio of punches in his 
meridian and furious at Dirck’s escape 
from reprisals, Van Campen rushed. But 
Latham did not stay to be annihilated. 
This was by no means the first time he had 
clashed with men larger and heavier than 
himself; and he was not minded to ex- 
change foot-to-foot hammering, with all the 
advantage on the side of weight and height 
and reach. 

Wherefore he danced away, leading on 
the fuming Van Campen in a merry race. 
Other things being equal there is prac- 
tically no heavyweight with the quickness 
of a middleweight. And Dirck was not 
long in proving this, to his own satisfaction 
and to Van Campen’s chagrin. 

To most of the spectators Van Campen 
was attacking with lionlike fierceness and 
Dirck was keeping away from him in a 
manner that savored of cowardice. But 
a fat man in the far shadows just inside 
the unguarded doorway of the building 
nodded grim expert approval as he shoved 
his gloved hands deeper into the pockets 
of his bearlike fur coat. 

As he retreated Dirck had the pleasure 
of noting that his opponent was losing his 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
He decided to help along the 


ot the reek of on your breath. 
ou’ll feel a come-back on that presently. 


| Booze and boxing don’t go together. I——”” 


He checked himself long enough to avert 
Van Campen’s industrious effort to fight 
him into a corner. Side-stepping nimbly, 
and planting another whole-souled punch 
in the wind as reprisal for a glancing swin 
that raked h: essly along his own shoul- 
der, he continued, ‘That’s why I’m going 
to keep on playing for your middle. That's 
where the booze will begin, pretty soon, to 
help me. And, say! Never use a swing 
except as a counter. It’s Pe 

“Shut up!” panted Van Campen, the 
wind punches jarring him annoyingly. 
“Shut up and fight! This isn’t a foot race.” 

By way of repartee Dirck ducked an- 
other left lead for the face, blocked the 
ensuing right-hander, and slugged vehe- 
mently to heart and wind before clinching 
again. 

The clang of the gong interrupted Van 
Campen’s raging pursuit as the lighter man 
broke away. 

His erstwhile smooth meridian blotched 
by purplish patches, Van Campen heark- 
ened sullenly to his seconds’ exhortations 
during the minute of rest. And in that 
minute he worked out a new plan of cam- 
paign. At the outset of the next round he 
no longer rushed but advanced warily and 
slowly from his corner. The unseen fur- 
coated fat man in the far shadows nodded 
approval once more, this time at Van 

ampen’s evidences of a, 

To Viva there was something infinitely 
more menacing about this stealthy advance 
than there had been in the whirlwind 
charges. But Dirck was not impressed. 
Thus far he had been boxing, not fighting; 
and he hoped he might continue to do so 
to the end. Aping the other’s wariness he 
moved slowly toward the oncoming Van 
Campen. Then just before the two came 
within striking distance Latham rushed. 

So sudden and so unforeseen was his in- 
ward dash that he was actually able to 












dive under Van Campen’s high guard and 
roads you Hes | plant two smashing pinconeten where they 
would not _ | might be expected to do most harm. 

= | efore he could get away or clinch Van 
choose but S | Campen's stabbin left lead cought bie 
' | on the side of the head, spinning him half- 

must travel way around and setting his ears abuzz. 
= ; an Gage wasted no sae in ag 
ng up his advantage. urderousiy he 
Know more tore into the at ring middlewei ht. But 
* as ||| rck duc nto a clinch, suffering no 
about riding { | further ill than a bruising right-hander on 
co mfort the top of the head. As he came to the 


clinch he was able to bring his own left to 
the wind; and in the break he scored a 
right-hander to the heart. Then he recom- 
menced his old retreating tactics, forcing 
Van Campen to take the ive and to 
do the bulk of the work. Twice only during 
the remainder of the round was he able 
to connect with wind and heart; and once 
again Van Campen succeeded in landing 
another effective blow—this time a couple 
of inches above Dirck’s intucked jaw. 

As the seconds swathed their dripping 
principals in coats and bathrobes between 
rounds, the momentary chill of his wet 
body’s contact with the zero air made Van 
Campen demand a pull at his flask. 

“Don’t do that, you poor simp!” called 
| across Dirck from his corner. “ You'll have 
: to pay for it. The reaction’s bound to get 

| you.’ 


Ras ot | Loftily unheeding, Van Campen drank 
_- | deep. Through his veins ran a new warmth 
ee. | and vigor. The painful smashes to the 
| stomach and under the heart were for- 
| gotten. Gone was the slight abatement of 
a and vigor they had entailed. 

an Campen came up for the third 
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_ * | round, a new man. 
' | aggressive. And, as before, his enemy 

would not stand up to him, but continued 

_, | those exasperating retreat tactics. Thrice 
|| this round, Van Campen’s fist thudd 

_ | clean to face or body. And Dirck did scant 
| | damage in return, en well content to let 

ae | the flask fight his battle for him. 

. | Then dancing back from aclinch, Dirck’s 
| toe slipped on the ill-resined canvas. He 
| was forced to throw himself awkwardly 

to one side to recover his balance. And 
through his crashed Van Campen’s 

right. Flush to Dirck’s jaw point it 
' | banged. Latham collapsed, senseless, in a 
» , | corner, caroming from a post as he fell. 
v aye Y ke al Van Campen crouc above him, all 
Li) | but foaming at the mouth in his ferocious 
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comyynees to finish the fight. Billy Forrest, 

fee ing qualmish in the stomach, strove to 

push him aside. 

“Retire to your own corner!” he com- 
manded. 

e “This is my se gpa’, routed Von 
ampen ragingly. “I stay here. les.”” 
Forrest, Sronding over the fallen man, 

had already begun to count him out. With 

unconscious slowness he made the count. 

As the numeral nine came lingeringly from 

his lips amid the hysterical clamor of the 

spectators, the gong rang. 

Drifting aimlessly out of dreamland 
Dirck Latham heard, from miles away, the 
nine count and the bell. 

“Saved by the gong,”’ he mused groggily 
to himself as he scrambled to his feet. 
“On the count of nine, at that. It hap- 

al stories. It never happened to me 

ore.” 

His seconds wrought feverishly over him. 
The trained body responded to their 
ministrations. A bit shaky, yet recovering 
fast, Latham came up at the call of time. 

But for the next round he contented 
himself with stalling and with clinching and 
with every other known device for giving 
himself a chance at recuperation. Van 
Campen sought in vain to follow up his 
advantage. Dirck managed to keep out 
of the way enough to avoid serious harm. 

By the ae of the fifth round 
Latham was himself again. Yet he ad- 
vanced sluggishly, waveringly, from his 
corner. e fat man in the shadows 
grinned. He and every other fight habitué 
could read that bit of acting. But to Van 
Campen it carried only conviction that his 
opponent was beaten. Gladly, recklessly 
he waded in to end the battle. Wide open, 
he attacked. 

Then under his careless guard flashed a 
creature of fire and whalebone. With wild- 

t fierceness, yet as cool as if in a gym, 

Dirck Latham plowed his way into his 

larger foe. He drove a series of mighty 

lefts and rights to the body with deadly 
accuracy and force. 

Before Van Campen could grasp the 
fact that his apparently groggy antagonist 
had been shamming, the big fellow was 
reeling back under the impact of that tor- 
turing battery. Wildly he struggled to 
rally, to take the offensive, to defend him- 
self, to clinch. But Dirck would not have 
it so. 

Ceasing the Fabian tactics of the first 
four rounds, Latham tore away homicidally 
at the big body. Every punch told. For 
the bulk of the fight he had made Van 
Campen do all the work. He had made the 
giant tire himself. The whisky’s secondary 
effects were coming to the middleweight’s 
rescue with a vengeance. Heedless of such 
punishment as the fast-wearying Van 
Neves flailing fists could inflict he 
bored in, 


in 

A long reach is of advantage only for 
such time as its possessor can keep his 
adversary from breaking past his guard. 
After that it is a handicap. In his scien- 
tific collegiate bouts Van Campen had had 
no experience in avoiding the nonspec- 
tacular but deadly infighting which is the 
professional’s chief reliance. Thus, reeling 
and swinging futilely, he was at the mercy 
of the smaller man. 

For minutes the awful punishment went 
on. Every punch served to weaken further 
the giant, who was already slowing down 
to a point where he could no longer block 
the rain of body blows. Van Campen was 
in anguish. Rally after rally he attempted, 
only to have his assault discounted with 
ridiculous ease by the middleweight, who 
at last had stopped boxing and was fight- 
ing. Van Campen for the first time realized 
the terrific difference between those two 
terms. 

Sick and helpless he swung and slugged 
at theempty air. Undeterred, Dirck was an- 
nihilating him. To the ropes Latham ham- 
mered his man; and, against the ropes, 
he smashed punch after punch into the ever 
more Pm giant, until Forrest belatedly 
forced a break. 

Then Dirck stepped back. Lurching 
from the ropes, his smooth upper body one 
unbroken blanket of purple-red blotches, 
lis eyes glassy, his mouth open, his im- 
potent arms hanging, Rex Van Campen 
took a blind step forward. 


“Who wants the handsome head waiter?” 
ras) Dirck. 

e mocking words reached the beaten 
man’s dazed senses. He saw his opponent 
standing idly before him. With all his re- 
molaing strength Van Campen swung at 

m. 
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Di:ck stepped to one side. The clumsy 
blow did not land. But its force carried 
Van Campen drunkenly forward and off his 
balance. The giant sprawled heavily to 
the floor—down for the first time and with- 
out being hit! 

“Count him out!” said Dirck briefly, 
after a single look at the prostrate man. 
“ He’s fainted.” 

Paying no heed to the noisy congratula- 
tions of the audience Latham made his way 
back to the dressing room. 

As he was getting into his clothes some- 
one sneyge open the pine door without 
knocking. The intruder was a fat man in 
a fur coat. 

“Mr. Odell!’”’ stammered Dirck, embar- 

. “How in blazes ——” 

“Viva told me,” chuckled the fat man. 

“She broke rules and told. We're pals, 
Viva and I. So I happened in, I’m glad 
I did, I’ve wondered a lot of times where 
I’d seen you before. It wasn’t till you were 
stripped, in the ring, that I recognized Kid 
Peavey, the middleweight I used to see 
fight on my inspection tours back in Mich 
igan. 
“Say! I wonder if you remember my 
Detroit manager—a chap with a red face 
and a cast in his eye—that used to go on 
some of those trips with me? No? Well, 
he’s got cause to remember you. He came 
East to see me last November. Dropped 
in at the Castle and drank too much and 
started to raise Cain. You threw him out. 
He told me about it next day. I didn’t 
know it was you till Viva told me, last 
night, about your job there.” 

“I'm sorry, sir,” faltered Dirck. “And 
if I’d known he was a friend of yours i 

“What are you going to do when you 
get through at Harle?” interrupted the 
older man. “Fight or be a head waiter?”’ 

“High-school principal—if I can get the 
place,” said Dirck. 

“Want to?” 

Dirck hesitated, under the quizzical 
stare of the little gray eyes. Then in spite 
of himself he mumbled, “No, I hate it.”’ 

“A fellow that can fight and can be 
a head waiter might make more of him- 
self, I should think,” commented Odell. 
“Teaching is a grand game—but not for 
you. You could never bury Kid Peavey 
deep enough. Teaching is no job for a two- 
fisted hitter who can work his way through 
college as you're doing. Well, that’s your 
own business. I suppose,” he went on, as 
Dirck made no ~ —“unless you choose 
to make it mine. ink it over. I’ve a job 
that’d fit a like a glove. Suppose you 
come back home with us and talk it 
over?”’ 

“I’m sorry,” refused Dirck, “but I’m 
due at the Castle at eleven o’clock. And 
it’s almost ——” ; 

“Just as you like,” said Odell. “But 
I wish you could. You see, I’ve got to run 
down to Taylor’s for a while, and I was 
hoping pe be able to drive home with 
Viva. don’t like her driving alone this 
time of night. I’d be back there inside of 
an hour. But since you can’t ——” 

“Why can’t I?” demanded Latham 
truculently. “My time is my own. I’m 
not a head waiter any more. I resigned 
the position almost three seconds ago. I'll 
be at your house when you get back. Don’t 
hurry. And—I’ll be mighty glad to hear 
you talk about that job. The one that’ll 
fit me like a glove. Good-by, sir. Excuse 
me for leaving you like this. I—I hate 
to keep Viva waiting.” 


Of the many things said on that home- 
ward drive, all were divinely satisfactory. 
But only one scrap of the conversation 
concerns anybody except the two talkers. 

Said Viva, “Promise you'll never tell a 
soul, and I’ll confess something.” 

She hesitated, then threw herself into 
her confession. 

“That time Billy Forrest was counting 
you out,” she said brazenly, “I rang the 
bell when he got to nine. The round hadn’t 
lasted quite two minutes. Wasn’t it hor- 
rible of me? I ought to be ashamed. But 
somehow I can’t be. I rang it a whole 
minute and five seconds too soon.” 

“Viva!” 

“But I made up for it,” she defended 
herself. “ Because in that last round—when 
you were finishing him—I got so interested 
watching you that I forgot to ring it at 
all. I looked afterward. And the round 
had lasted nearly seven minutes. So that 
more than makes up for my ringing it too 
soon the other time, doesn’t it? Please 
say it does, dear! I’d hate to think I’m 
net a true sportsman!” 


— ee 
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Pals of the sunlight! From an interesting 


booklet of ours you will learn that old Sol’s 
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resplendent rays play an important part in the making of that y 
remarkable sheet of dark blue paper which has revolution- y 
ized the fine art of duplicating. And it will tell you how hun- W 
| dreds of thousands of clean-cut impressions, exact duplicates of \ 
letters, forms, bulletins, designs, plans, etc., may be quickly pro- iN 


duced from a single stencil, at almost negligible cost, and by un- Y 
skilled workpeople. Also you will learn that, like England’s 
domain, the sun never sets on the realm of the Mimeograph; there are Edison- Y, 
Dick sales and service organizations everywhere. The booklet shows how unnum- : 
‘ 
My 


bered thousands of business and educational institutions throughout the world 
are saving much money, and making many short cuts, with the help of the Mimeo- 
graph and its clever twin, the Mimeoscope—a masterful combination that costs but 
little to install. Perhaps new light will be shed upon the efficiency of your own work by 


this booklet “S-12”—ask for it now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 


~~ 
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In closing, Mr. Lovat Fraser sounded the 
high note to which I have already referred: 
“Mr. Lloyd George’s support of the Greeks 
has alienated from us the whole Mahom- 
medan world, including sixty millions of 
Indian Mahommedans, and something not 
far short of another twenty millions in 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia. Think 
we the loss to British trade, the boycott 
of British goods by these eighty millions, 
means.” 

Earlier in his article, however, Mr. Fraser 
throws out a thought which will make in- 
stant appeal to all lovers of peace: “Smyrna 
and Bagdad make it necessary to ask 
whether the autocratic and unfettered 
»owers now wielded by successive Prime 
Ministers can be maintained any longer 
in @ great democracy.” 

Here are some extracts from editorial 
comment in the Northcliffe press from time 
to time: 

“The Greeks were notoriously sent at 
the instance of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
backed the mad plans of M. Veniselos. 
The Government have still to answer to 
the British public for all the later disasters 
which have followed. Had not the Greeks 
been sent to Smyrna with the assent of the 
British Government, there would have 
been no war in Asia Minor and no danger 
of its spreading to Europe. 

“Because the Prime Minister was de- 
luded into sending the Greeks on an unwar- 
rantable filibustering expedition, the near 
and middle East have been rent asunder 
for three years, India has been gravely dis- 
turbed, the Dominions have been unneces- 
sarily asked for. help, and huge sums have 
been expended on the despatch of ‘rein- 
foreementa’ which need never have left the 
shores of Britain. The suggestion that as 
‘between the Greeks and the Turks the 
British Government have been neutral’ 
will not bear a moment's examination. In 
his inflammatory speech in the House of 
Commons on pupae fourth, Mr. Lloyd 
George praised the Greek Army to the 
skies, said he knew no other army which 
could have done so much, and alleged that 
they had ‘established a military superiorit 
in every pitched battle.’ When the Turkis 
envoy afterwards reached England to sub- 
mit peace pro Is, no Minister would see 
Dee. xs here are nearly 150,000,000 
Moslems in Asia who have been accus- 
tomed in the past to buy Lancashire cotton 

oods, The war mongering of the British 
Governenent and their pronounced hostility 
to Islam have gravely affected these 
Asiatic markets and have closed some of 
them for years.” 


Criticism of Mr. Lloyd George 


Again, we find in the same newspaper: 
“We believe, however, that it is quite 
possible to make the Turks clearly under- 


stand that, whatever happens, the Straits 
must be kept open and the way to Con- 
stantinople and the Black Sea must remain 
free. 

“ Apart from that one essential, on which 
there can be no compromise, Great Britain 
is really not concerned to save the Greeks 
from the consequences of their militaristic 
adventures. We are certainly not going to 
undertake costly liabilities to establish the 
Greeks in Thrace or Constantinople, and, 
of course, there can be no question of our 
supporting them in the recovery of any 
part of Asia Minor. 

“The British Government must realize 
that it has already done enough mischief in 
that portion of the world. Mr. Lloyd 
George encouraged the Greeks to go to 
Smyrna, and to beiieve that they could 
count upon British support there. He thus 
put us into a false position with the who-e 
of the Mahommedan world, to which we 
have peculiar reaponsibilities. He made 
the Greeks believe that they could hold 
Smyrna and Asia Minor by force, and he 
thus perpetrated a gross blunder, which is 
likely to cause us immense trouble.” 

The disastrous failure of the Greek ad- 
venture threatened to lose to Great Britain 
all the advan she had gained by 
vietory over the Turks in the Great War— 
advantages she had sought to enlarge and 
consolidate. Mustapha Kemal’s triumph 
endangered - ron in the desperate 
emergency the Lioy: eorge government 
looked about for help. Ttal and France 
were working against her—both had sur- 
reptitiously supported Kemal, inasmuch as 
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the blow against Asia Minor had also been 
aimed at their own spoils of war, 

On September sixteenth, the British 
Government issued through Reuter’s a 
statement of policy in which they said, in 
part: 

“Tt is clear, however, that the other 
Allied powers of the Balkan peninsula are 
also deeply and vitally affected. Rumania 
was brought to her ruin in the Great War 
by the strangulation of the Straits. The 
union of Turkey and Bulgaria would be 
productive of deadly consequences to 
Serbia in particular and Yugo-Slavia as a 
whole. e whole trade of the Danube 
flowing into the Black Sea is likewise sub- 
ject to strangulation if the Straits are 
closed. The engagement of Greek interests 
in these issues is also self-evident. His 
Majesty’s Government are therefore ad- 
dressing themselves to all these three Bal- 
kan powers with a view to their taking a 
part in the effective defence of the neutral 
zones. 

“His Majesty’s Government have also 
communicated with the Dominions, plac- 
ing them in possession of the facts and 
inviting them to be represented by contin- 
gents in the defence of interests for which 
they have already made enormous sacri- 
fices and of soil which is hallowed by im- 
mortal memories of the Anzacs.” 


Mr. Asquith’s Censure 


This appeal raised a tornado of protest. 
In the first place it was charged that the 
government was trying to summon dangers 
which did not exist, as Bulgaria had already 
announced her neutrality and was in no 
shape to join Turkey in military opera- 
tions. And the request to the Dominions 
for — was regarded by many English- 
men as a 

Mr. Asquith: “I confess I had thought 
British diplomacy had reached its climax 
of clumsiness and ineptitude in the publi- 
cation a few weeks, ago of the Balfour 
Note”’—he referred to the famous note on 
Allied indebtedness—‘“‘ but I was mistaken. 
It was easily surpassed by the official 
communication which was given out to the 
world on September 16, and which sounded 
a note alien to the best traditions of 
British statesmanship—a note of provoca- 
tion and a note of panic. It ‘oor to 
the Dominions like a kind of S O S signal 
to make ready to come to the armed 
assistance of the mother country. I cannot 
remember in all my long experience of pub- 
lic life a more ill-ti and discreditable 
incident.” 

Englishmen as far apart in politics and 
viewpoint as Mr. Arthur Henderson, M. P., 
a representative of Labor, and the Earl of 
Harewood, father-in-law of Princess Mary, 
were united against the war which the gov- 
ernment then appeared bent on forcing. 

“We shall oppose by all the means in 
our power the war that now threatens,” 
declared Mr. Henderson, and the National 
General Council representing the General 
Council of the Trade Union ‘Congress and 
the Parliamentary Labor Party and the 
Executive Committee of the Labor Part 
announced in a resolution: ‘“‘The Council 
is convinced that there is not a shadow of 
justification for war.” 

The Earl of Harewood: “We are men- 
aced with as great a danger as ever con- 
fronted Great Britain in recent years. If 
this danger is to come upon us, let us stick 
together as we did eight years ago—and 
then settle with the politicians who got us 
into this mess.” 

The Daily Mail of Paris, one of the 
Northcliffe newspapers, said editorially on 
September eighteenth: 

“The most astonishing disclosure in this 
amazing declaration of British policy is 
that apparently Mr. Lloyd George has 
already sent the fiery cross around the over- 
seas Dominions. He is calling upon the 
Dominions to send contingents to Turkey 
to join in his mad war, and he has even 
tried to play upon the emotions of Austra- 
lians by invoking the immortal name of the 
Anzacs. 

“In Canada and South Africa this invi- 
tation to plunge into fresh strife has caused 
great surprise. We trust the Dominions 
will flatly refuse to be entangled in another 
disastrous military enterprise, which is 
being contrived for no other purpose than 
to cover up Mr. Lloyd George’s irreparable 
blunders.’ 





Next day the Daily Mail fired another 
broadside: “The British people will appre- 
ciate the prompt though mistaken devotion 
which has led New Zealand and other 
Dominions to respond to the call, but it is 
our duty to tell the Dominions that they 
are being fooled by Mr. Lloyd George. He 
is playing upon their patriotic emo- 
tions. . appily there are signs that 
the Dominions are beginning to grasp the 
true situation and the suggestion of Mr. 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, that the issue should 

refe to the e of Nations, 
shows which way the wind is now blowing 
at the Antipodes.” 

In a speech at Melbourne, Prime Min- 
ister Hughes declared that the British 
Government spoke for the Empire in 
foreign matters, and Australia stood by 
Britain “‘ because we must have one mouth- 
piece for the Empire. But we have the 
right to demand that a policy, once havin, 
been declared. should be adhered to, an 
we are not to be made the shuttlecock of 
faction, whether faction be in Britain or 
elsewhere. We demand to be consulted be- 
fore any nn policy is laid down.” 

The Daily Mail said editorially in the 
middle of October: 

“The indictment upon which the British 
Government are now arraigned does not 
begin with the deplorable mistakes of the 
past few weeks. So far as Near Eastern 

licy is concerned, the opening counts re- 

ate to May, 1919, when the Prime Minis- 
ter and his colleagues embarked upon the 
adventure which has kept the Near and 
Middle East in turmoil ever since. 

“The British Premier, led astray by the 
seductive pleading of M. Veniselos, was 
chiefly respansible for sending the Greek 
Army to Smyrna six months after the ar- 
mistice. He took the lead at Boulogne in 
June, 1920, in inciting or permitting the 
Greeks to march against the Turks in the 
far interior of Asia Minor. Had there been 
no Greek invasion of Turkish territory in 
Asia, there would have been no Greek 
defeat, and the Turks would not have re- 
turned to Europe, except to their capital, 
which they had been told they would 
receive back. 

“The British Government persisted in 
the mistaken policy of backing the Greeks 
after M. Veniselos had fallen, after India 
was disturbed by outbursts of Moslem 

Se e do not recognize Mr. 
sloyd George’s picture of what would have 
happened if the Turks had crossed into 
Europe. They are about to cross into Eu- 
rope now with the assent of the Powers. 
It is Mr. Lloyd George’s policy which has 
brought them back.” 


Near Eastern Policy Analyzed 


“One of the most surprising passages in 
the Manchester speech is the audacious 
claim that the British Government have 
‘established freedom of that great and 
gifted people, the Arab race.’ In Palestine 
the Arab majority is being repressed by Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s armored cars and aéro- 

lanes, and in Mesopotamia the Arabs are 
ing subjected to an alien control which 
they deeply resent.” 

In discussing the Lloyd George defense 
of his policy the same paper said: 

“The Premier concentrated his defence 
yesterday on the events of the last three or 
four weeks. He carefully ignored the fact 
that these events are the results of the 
Government's policy of the last three 
years. If the Turks are now to 
return to Constantinople and Thrace (as 
they are) it is directly due to the British 
Governument’s own blunders. . . . 

“(1) Why did he encourage the Greek 
invasion of Asia Minor three years ago by 
sending the Greeks to Smyrna when the 
late Sir Henry Wilson warned him and 
them that they could not- hold it unless 
they were masters of the interior?” 
(Note—The late Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson declared that Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill, in supporting the 
Greeks against the Turks, were “backing 
the wrong horse.’’) 

(2) hy, even so late as August 4, 
after his lofty call on July 28 to the Free 
Churches to ‘make war impossible,’ did he 
deliver this incitement to the Greeks, in 
Parliament? ‘I do not know of any army 
that would have gone as far as the Greeks 
have. It was a very daring and dangerous 
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military enterprise. They established mili- 
tary superiority in every pitched battle. 
They had to maintain lines of communica- 
tion that no other army in Europe would 
ever have dreamed of risking.’ 

“Unfortunately, almost before the echo 
of these words had died away, the Prime 
Minister’s foresight was completely belied 
by the overwhelming rout of the Greeks.” 

The London Spectator of September 
sixteenth, in an article on Lloyd George’s 
premiership: 

“By far the most visible mess in these 
recent days is in the Near East. It was 
Mr. Lloyd George who encouraged the 
Greeks to undertake and continue a fan- 
tastic adventure in Asia Minor. The 
whole history of modern Greece might have 
warned him.” 

Professor Arnold Toynbee, after an ex- 
tensive visit to the seat of the war last 
year, concluded that the Greeks behaved 
just about as badly as the Turks. “There 
are three false antitheses of Christianity 
and Islam, Europe and Asia, civilization 
and barbarism,” he wrote. “In judging 
Greek and Turkish atrocities, Westerners 
have no right to be self-righteous. They 
can only commit one greater error of judg- 
ment, and that is to suppose that the Turks 
are more unrighteous than the Greeks.” 
Professor Toynbee described many Greek 
atrocities which he witnessed, and which 
he charged were “organized from above.” 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Statement 


The Northcliffe press, inveighing against 
an attempt of M. Veniselos in a letter to 
the London Times to paint Greece’s cause 
as a sort of “‘holy war,” grew very salty. 

““M. Veniselos now speaks unctuously of 
the Greeks as Christians—as though they 
had suddenly become Christians—and ap- 
parently wants to raise the Cross against 
the Crescent. This is a mere _politi- 
cian’s device. If we are to talk of 
Christians, let us think first of our own 
Christians. Great Britain is full of Chris- 
tians, 1,500,000 of whom are out of work 
and receiving doles which our Christian tax- 
payers would certainly not be able to pro- 
vide if the British Government proceeded 
to spend their money on M. Veniselos’s 
Christians.” 

The London Daily Express, owned by 
Lord Beaverbrook, who was for long one of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s staunchest backers, 
came out with an editorial from which I 
quote: 

“Why should we not agree to allow the 
Turks to enter Thrace now—with only 
such delay as may be necessary to evacuate 
Greek troops? If the Greek trcops refuse 
to go, we ought to give the Turks the 
same opportunity to impose their will upon 
the Greeek Army in Europe as we gave the 
Greek Army to impose its will upon the 
Turkish Army in Asia Minor. The Greeks 
were permitted during their campaign 
against the Turks to have a base in Con- 
stantinople. Their flagship lay in the 
harbor. In the city they had their military 
mission. They enjoyed the freedom of the 
Straits.” 

So much for neutrality. Now for the 
other side of the picture. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s secretary sent the following letter 
~ : correspondent on September twenty- 
fifth: 

“The Prime Minister directs me to 
thank you for your letter and to say that 
there is no foundation for the suggestion 
that this country has assisted either the 
Kemalist forces or the Greek forces by the 

rovision of arms, equipment, or advice. 
he British Government has maintained an 
attitude of strict impartiality between the 
two combatants since the declaration of 
neutrality issued by the Allied Powers in 
March, 1921, and has not helped either in 
ms way to continue hostilities.” 
is newspaper organ in London, the Daily 
Chronicle, did better than this. It said: 
“That the prospects of peace are so 
ood is due in some degree to the skill of 
rd Curzon, in some degree to the readi- 
ness of the French to repair, as far as they 
could, the effect of their withdrawal in 
front of the Turks, which might otherwise 
have gone down to history as a betrayal, 
but most of all to the strength of the 
British case and the purity of British mo- 
tives, and to the firmness of the govern- 
ment in holding on to Chanak.”’ 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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Another Valspar Miracle’ . ~, 


Helen Davenport Gibbons, the well known writer, of Princeton, N. ]., has long been a 
Valspar enthusiast. How she recently became equally enthusiastic about Valspar Exame/s 
is made clear in her letter below: 


Valentine & Company, July 17th, 1922. 


Gentlemen: — After Grandmother had_ replaced the four-poster with a high-back 
walnut bed, and gate-leg with a marble-top table on curlicue legs, and then installed 
a hideous black marble mantelpiece in the dining room, no doubt she sat back in het 
patent rocker and felt content. 

But today Grandmother’s mid-Victorian taste does not appeal and we are trying 
our best to undo the changes she made. 

The builder in our town estimated the cost of replacing the Black Marble Mon 
strosity with an old Colonial fireplace. But his price was several hundred dollars 
beyond me. When I urged painting the mantelpiece as a compromise, he shook his 
head and said no paint would stick to shiny marble. Then I purchased a quart of 
Valspar White Enamel and with it I performed a miracle. That was over a year 
ago, and although we have had many comfortable fires the Valspar Enamel has never 
crac ked or peeled. When you restore an old Colonial house use Valspar. 
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Valspar Enamels are made by grinding the finest biles and for all surfaces indoors and out where 
pigments in pure Valspar Varnish. The result is a enamels may be used. Made in: Red—light and deep; 
combination of beautiful colors with all of Valspar’s B/ue and Green—light, medium and deep; White; 
remarkable waterproof and spot-proof qualities. vory; Black—gloss and flat; Bright Yellow; Gray; 

Valspar Enamels offer the ideal finish for automo- Brown; Go/d; Bronze and Aluminum. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to GO cents 

















VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


VALENTINE’S 








I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—tSe apiece 


for each 35c¢ san ple can checked at right Only Valspar Enamel 0) 
one sample of each product supplied at this special State Color 
price. Print full mail address pla nly.) 
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Here isa of Here is the water Here it is hermet- Here is Carnation Milk Put back te water A quart of milk—Carnation, 
Whole wk that came out of it ae he as it comes from the can and you have sterilized, absolutely safe 


Remember! Only Water Removed 


OWHERE in all nature is to be found a more complete 

food than whole milk. Carnation Milk is just that—rich, 
whole milk with about 60% of the water removed by evapora- 
tion. When you adda little more than an equal part of water to a 
large can of Carnation you get one quart of pure, rich, whole 
milk. Use Carnation for every milk purpose, for drinking, cooking, 
and for coffee. You will find it economical, convenient and pure. 


CarRNATION Mitk Propucts Company, 1232 Consumers Building, Cuicaco; 1332 Stuart Building, SeaTTLe 


Carnation @ Mi 


Sold by Gr s Everywh 
“From Contented Cows” . wniliiicasniliaas 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
New York Chicago Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 
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The London Morning Post, that bulwark 
of conservatism, did not agree with this 
view. Mr. Bonar Law wrote a letter to the 
Times from which I quote: 

“TI see rumors in different newspapers, 
which I do not credit, that the French 
representative with the Kemalist forces 
has encouraged them to make impossible 
demands. The course of action for our 
Government seems to me clear. We cannot 
alone act the policemen of the world. The 
financial and social condition of Great 
Britain makes that impossible. It seems to 
me therefore that our duty is to say plainly 
to our French Allies that the position in 
Constantinople and the Straits is as essen- 
tial a part of the peace settlement as the 
arrangement with Germany, and that, if 
they are not prepared to support us there 
we shall not be able to bear the burden 
alone, but shall have no alternative except 
to imitate the Government of the United 
States and to restrict our attention to the 
safeguarding of the immediate interests of 
the Empire.” 

Boiled down, this was a warning to 
France that if she did not support Britain 
against the Turks Britain would not sup- 
port her in enforcing the peace terms 
against Germany. So the Morning Post 
came out with: 

“Mr. Bonar Law’s letter contains all 
the worst features of Mr. Churchill’s mem- 
orandum. It is offensive to the Turks, it 
is also offensive to the French. Let the 
British public beware. An effort is being 
made to force them into war against their 
will, and it is not Kemal, or M. Franklin- 
Bouillon, or the bolshevik Araloff, who is 
the prime mover in that criminal enter- 
prise.” 

There was a come-back to Bonar Law’s 
warning which he probably did not foresee. 
The French welcomed it. The Echo de 
Paris: 

“Rightly or wrongly, France and Italy 
have repudiated any intention of opposing 
the Turks, either at Chanak or in the 
Straits, but neither the Paris cabinet nor 
the Rome cabinet has questioned England's 
right to defend her interests by the means 
she deemed the best, even at the cost of an 
isolated action. It is a precedent which 
may be invoked in the future.” 

In other words, a precedent has now been 
established for independent action in pro- 
tecting national interests. France would 
like nothing better than a free hand to deal 
with Germany as she wants. 

The Victoire: 

“If the Turks, after their victory over 
the Greeks, have not thrown into the sea 
the small British detachments at Chanak, 
if they have not crossed the Dardanelles in 
spite of the British fleet, it is because for the 
last year France has prepared the peace 
in the Near East by winning the Turks’ 
confidence by the Angora agreement, and 
by making concessions in Cilicia.” 


The French View 


A semiofficial note issued in Paris at the 
same time declared: 

“The uncompromising attitude main- 
tained at Downing street, notably in the 
appeal for military help from the Domin- 
ions, was not such as would calm the 
Turkish Nationalist leaders. The head of 
the Angora government, relying upon the 
assurance brought to him by the French dele- 
gate—Franklin-Bouillon—egreed to cease 
all military enterprises. The intervention 
of the French government had a decisive 
influence in the preservation of peace.” 

The Temps, the semiofficial government 
organ in France, declared: 

“Mr. Lloyd George pushes the English 
people to approve the conquest of the 
Straits—that is to say, an operation which 
is incompatible with the independence of 
Turkey and with the vital interests of 
Russia. He wishes that at the future peace 
conference, where each one will have losses 
to repair, England should present herself 
as mistress of the Dardanelles, as she is 
already mistress of Gibraltar and of Suez. 
This is an eventuality which ought to 
inspire us with certain reflections and even 
certain regrets. But nobody can cultivate 
imperialism with impunity. Mr. Lloyd 
George will find it out some day.” 

nd M. Henri Gallien, in the Avenir of 
Pada. sums up the situation thus: 

“M. Veniselos, like any other Greek 
minister, would be obliged to follow Eng- 
land’s policy in the Orient. Now it hap- 
pens that at present the policy of the 
British government on the settlement of 





the Turkish question is directly opposed to 
our own. Whether Greece be governed by 
Constantine or Veniselos, or by both at 
once, the situation will remain unchanged 
so far as we are concerned. Greece will 
remain England’s soldier in the Orient.” 

he Germans found plenty of food for 
thought in these tortuous moves and plots 
and counterplots. 

“Activity, utmost political activity, is 
the policy of the Turks today,” said the 
Tag. ‘‘ Weak stepping aside is the essential 
trait of the German today. He is afraid of 
his own courage, he is trying to get along 
with everybody. We are not siding with 
France, nor with England, nor with Russia. 
What has become of the famous treaty of 
Rapallo? 

“New wars, new political constellations 
are forming in the world and there certainly 
are points through which we could obtain 
advantages, but there is a cemeterylike 
quiet all over Germany. When the Near 
East imbroglio is over, England will prob- 
ably turn its attention to Germany, trying 
the same policy it tried with Greece, but 
recent events should have taught Germany 
-— thing: whoever relies on England is 
ost.’ 

Some French comment blamed the 
United States for all that had happened. 


Even America Blamed 


“We might make the point that the 
Americans are to blame primarily for the 
evils which cause them concern,” wrote 
Auguste Gauvain in the Journal des 
Débats. ‘The fact is that after the Peace 
Conference they opposed an American 
mandate for Armenia, as well as any inter- 
vention by their government in Turkey. 
Their hesitancy caused the disorders in the 
Near East to continue, and their final re- 
fusal completed the ruin of the Treaty of 
Sévres.”’ 

Having sounded this note, the Journal 
des Débats had the satisfaction of seeing it 
swell to quite a chorus. It was never taken 
seriously in France, of course, where the 
purpose of this line of argument was per- 
fectly gauged, but a certain type of Amer- 
ican was swayed by it. These pale lilies 
bowed their heads in shame for their 
country —it wouldn’t cancel Europe's debts 
and give them all the money they wanted; 
it wouldn’t come to Europe's aid and make 
everybody happy; it had lost its soul! 
This species of American, who so grieves 
over his country’s sordid selfishness and is 
always clamoring for the United States to 
jump in and give to Europe till it hurts, is 
sometimes a ribbon hunter—sometimes has 
been entertained hospitably abroad, or has 
breakfasted in Downing Street —sometimes 
is ambitious for a social career in London 
or Paris—generally he is sincere, but simply 
ignorant, abysmally ignorant. 

Large numbers of the latter shouted for 
us to line up with Great Britain and fi ~ 
for the Cross against the Crescent. 
protection of Christian minorities in Asin 
Minor made a stirring slogan—some ex- 
cellent people were moved by it to demand 
that America go to war. 

“Two hundred thousand Christian refu- 
gees in Smyrna are in grave peril of massa- 
cre, despite the fact that peace negotiations 
are actually under way between the Powers 
and Mustapha Kemal. This is the alarming 
news which the British Government re- 
ceived from its agents in Asia Minor on 
Saturday night and communicated to Lord 
Balfour in Geneva today,” said a dispatch 
from Geneva about the time Mr. Lloyd 
George was making his appeal to the Do- 
minions. But Lord Balfour, that charming 
facade behind which British Imperialism 
has accomplished so much since 1916, 

“spoke guardedly of the British informa- 
tion” to the League of Nations. Being a 
man of unblemished personal honor, Bal- 
four also qualified what he had to com- 
municate. “I can only say that if it is 
correct, it [the British information] shows 
the situation at Smyrna to be more grave 
than it has ever been.” This statement was 
made after the destruction of Smyrna, and 
had reference to a possible massacre of the 
refugees. In fact, the claim was made in 
some quarters that all Christians in the 
destroyed city were to be murdered the 
following Saturday. 

“Great Britain today offered a sum of 
$250,000 towards keeping alive these thou- 
sands, if the other nations contribute an 
equal amount,” continued the same dis- 
patch from the seat of the League of 
Nations. At this time the United States 
was making millions available, to salvage 
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as best it might the human misery a poli- 
tical filibuster had ca . 

The plight of the refugees very naturally 
wrung our hearts. All those hundreds of 
thousands of helpless, wretched victims, 
suddenly driven from their homes in flight! 
Somehow most of us pictured them as peo- 
ple a good deal like ourselves. But we read 
in a dispatch from Mr. John Clayton to the 
Chicago Tribune: “‘The acts of the Greek 
Army in Western Anatolia are one of the 
blackest spots in the whole history of 
western civilization. It had not even the 
excuse of anger to mitigate the bloody 
horrors. I have taken information from no 
Turkish sources, but from returning 
Greeks, Englishmen and Americans, and I 
have seen with my own eyes.” When we 
read that from a foreign correspondent it 
is time to reflect. 

“A tithe has not been told of the terrors 
suffered by Moslems living inside the 
Greek occupied territories as the Greek 
army retreated,” declared Fethi Bey to Mr. 
Clayton. 

“No estimate has been made of the 
deaths in this series of massacres, one of 
the worst and most vicious that ever hap- 
pened in the Near East. No Greek can 
live in Western Anatolia among the Turkish 
population after this retreat.” 

And Mr. Henry Waies adds a bit of 
information, under date of October second, 
from Constantinople: 

“The Greek and Armenian boatmen 
refuse to transport their fellow-countrymen 
or baggage across the Straits at less than 
ten (10) Turkish pounds a head, even to 
save them from massacre.” 

Now, personally—despite my rock-ribbed 
Presbyterianism, which makes me ready to 
argue predestination at the drop of the 
hat—my sorrow is just as keen for a slain 
Mosiem as a slain Christian. And my 
purpose in quoting the foregoing dispatches 
is simply to show that this whole wretched, 
tragic business is largely a case of dog eat 


Ind so is the struggle for advantage be- 
tween France and Great Britain, which led 
to this. It has been going on ever since 
the Armistice, with political and economic 
domination of Europe and the Near East 
as the stakes. 

There have been periods during the past 
two years when the French press denounced 

rfidious Albion” and charged the Brit- 

Government with all the bad faith and 
double-dealing that Napoleon was wont to 
attribute to them. And the British replied 
by charges of militarism and greed and 
treachery. 

Perhaps a short statement of the na- 
tional interests involved will help to an 
understanding of British and French and 
Italian policies in this tangle. 


General Townshend's Protest 


For centuries Great Britain has had her 
eye on Constantinople and the Darda- 
nelles. So has Russia. These clashing am- 
bitions led to war against Russia by Great 
Britain and France and Turkey during the 
reign of Napoleon III. Within the memory 
of living men the British were the allies of 
the terrible Turk against whom Downing 
Street has recently been trying to raise 
the Anglo-Saxon world. And it would not 
be such an extraordinary event historically 
if they should become the allies of Turkey 
again. With Gibraltar already in her pos- 
session, British control of the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople would practically turn 
the Mediterranean into a British lake. 

France and Italy shared in this control 
after the Allied victory broke the Turkish 
power and gave them Constantirople. Yet 
Britain’s naval preponderance made her 

arbiter of the Straits and dominant. The 
British landed troops in Constantinople in 
the spring of 1920. 

“When I heard that,” said the British 
General Townshend, “1 wrote a letter of 
protest to Lord Curzon, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, deploring such an 
act of madness, and I went to see Lord 
Long, then First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
try to get him to act, and he was in full 
sympathy with me. That piece of folly was 
a gross strategic blunder, a tactical mis- 
take, and a political error of the first magni- 
tude. It lit up the Turkish National 
Party, who ran to arms at once, It lit up 
India and Egypt; and a powerful fleet 
British—anchored 500 or 600 yards off the 
Sultan’s palace. We cannot turn Con- 
stantinople into a Gibraltar or a Suez, and 
the sooner we evacuate it the better for us 
and our dignity.” 
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The French and Italians viewed with 
alarm these efforts to consolidate the British 
hold on the Turkish capital and the Medi- 
terranean. True, under the arrangement 
arrived at in the peace settlement they 
shared in the control, but actually it was 
slipping more and more into British hands. 
The Sultan was a mere puppet. 

Italy had seized the Dodecanese islands 
after her victory over the Turks in 1911, as 
a guaranty for the execution of the peace 
treaty. The treaty was executed, but she 
still held on to them. Then the Balkan 
war of 1913 broke out and in the various 
parcelings-out which attended it these is- 
lands were awarded by the powers to 
Greece. 

That was tantamount to giving them 
to Great Britain, to whom they would be 
valuable for a naval base. There are 
twelve islands in the Dodecanese group, 
of which the most important is Rhodes: 
Stampalia is the potential naval base. 

Although awarded to Greece, Italy clung 
to them and it was not until the Treaty of 
Sévres, in 1920, and after she had received 
other good and sufficient considerations, 
that Italy agreed to confirm Greek sov- 
ereignty over the islands, except Rhodes. 
Reluctantly Italy prepared to surrender 
her hold on the Mm ned to which she 
had’ been sending many emigrants. Then 
Greece was humbled by Mustapha Kemal, 
and “The Minister for Foreign Affairs,” 
announced an official Italian communiqué, 
“has informed the Greek Minister here that 
in view of the early meeting of a conference 
to settle eastern questions on the basis of a 
new situation substantially different from 
that created by the Sévres treaty, the Italian 
government wishes to notify the Greek gov- 
ernment that Italy regards as lapsed the 
special accords with Greece concerning the 
Dodecanese.”” In other words, Greece may 
whistle for those islands, and Great Britain 
has lost out there. 


The Influence of Zaharoff 


The British Government did not want 
the Italians in Asia Minor, and an agree- 
ment said to have been entered into in the 
dark days of 1917 by which Italy was to 
receive Smyrna must have been distasteful 
to them. The Italians landed troops in 
Asia Minor two months before the Greeks 
seized Smyrna and report had it that their 
objective was Smyrna. 

.A short time after the visit of M. 
Gounaris, the then Greek Minister of War, 
to Londen, the Greeks started their first 
offensive against the Turkish Nationalists 
At the outset they were cursed with suc- 
cess. This proved calamitous. Large arse- 
nals were established in Greece and the 
islands, and prospects looked so bright that 
Mr. Lloyd George began to talk about 
giving Constantinople to the Greeks. He 
declared it would be easy for the Greek 
Army to take it. 

That stirred France to fresh endeavor 
Greek seizure of Constantinople was to 
them merely British seizure in disguise 
British interests in these operations were 
enormous. 

By victory of the Greeks over the Turks 
she might strengthen her hold on Meso- 
potamia, occupy the Dardanelles, and 
possibly gain Constantinople. If the ven- 
ture went well the position of her eastern 
empire would be enormously improved, 
she would hurt French prestige in the Kast 
and demolish French attempts to dispute 
her domination there. 

The prizes of victory would be colossai. 
But Lloyd George “backed the wrong 
horse.” It may be that he was influenced 
thereto by the support of Sir Basi] Zaha- 
roff, the Greek Croesus who bears an 
English title, who controls enormous muni- 
tions work in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, who is reputed to own Monte 
Carlo, who financed M. Veniselos, and is re- 
ported in London to have been one of the 
most generous financial backers of the Lloyd 
George régime. 

Somebody must have found the money 
for all these operations. The Greek fili- 
buster, from first to last, cost in excess of 
two hundred million dollars without count- 
ing losses through damage and destruction. 
It is unlikely that Kemal Pasha’s cam- 
paigns totaled as much. They ran into a 
lot of money, however. His treasure chest 
had its taproot in Paris. Surely these 
operations have some bearing on Inter- 
allied debts. 

France and Italy supplied the Turks 
with artillery and munitions and rifles, 
also. It had been decided at an Interallied 
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Watch This 


Column 


Universal 


Joy Week 


Keep your eyes open for the 
week beginning Dec. 24th and 
ending Dec. 30th. It is always 
the merriest week of the year. 
But this year it will be ten 
times merrier than ever. /t 


will be Universal Joy Week. 


o * * 


Universal has prepared a spe- 
cial Christmas bill for JoyWeek 
which will fill you with mirth 
and make your eyes pop with 
delight. Watch your theatre. 
If it announces Universal Joy 
Week, go/ Don't let anything 
stand in the way. 


* ” * 


Just think! The bill willinclude 
Century Comedies with Baby 
Peggy, LeeMoran,Queenie, the 
comedy horse, and Brownie, 
the wonder dog. It will include 
Lewis Sargent [hero of Huckle- 
berry Finn] in Universal Mes- 
senger Boy Comedies, and 
Neely Edwards,“* Nervy Ned,” 


in Universal tramp comedies. 


+ * * 


And lo! and behold! We have 
Mary Pickford in acomedy she 
made for us eleven years ago, 
entitled “Going Straight.” It 
isascream. See it and you will 
have a chance to compare the 
Little Mary of eleven yearsago 
with the millionairess of today. 


+ ” * 


No, that isn't all. The bill will 
include’’TheLeatherPushers” 
and the new series, with Regi- 
nald Denny as ‘Kid Roberts” 
and Hayden Stevenson as the 
foxy manager. It is going to 
be the funniest week of the 
year. Watch for the posters. 
See where it is going to be 
shown. Don't let it escape 
you. Take the tip from me. 


CARL. LAEMMLE, President. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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meeting in 1921 that the three governments 
of Great Britain, France and Italy would 
maintain a strict neutrality between the 
Greeks and Turks. To those in the inside 
this must have sounded like a grim jest, 
but it at least prevented any open break. 
At that same meeting they agreed that 
private individuals and firms should be 
free to sell the combatants arms and 
munitions, a right of neutrals sanctioned 
by precedent in every war of modern 
times. 

Therefore France supplied Kemal with 
seventy-fives and rifles. Italy oer 
rifles and aircraft. In addition, French 
capitalists furnished certain financial sup- 
port. The Turks enjoyed the benefits, also, 
of French military tutelage. 

Had they seen the Allies in close union 
the Kemalists would never have dared the 
offensive they later undertook. The re- 
organization of the Turkish Army and the 
—— = their military operations-were 
also far ond the Turks’ own resources. 

By the Treaty of Angora, which France 
concluded separately with the Turkish 
Nationalists, she gave the Kemalists assur- 
ance that they were no longer threatened 
from the south and that they could con- 
centrate all their forces against the Greeks 
without menace from the direction of 
Cilicia and Syria. His hands free, and con- 
fident of the moral if not open support of 
France, Kemal Pasha proceeded to drive 
the Greeks into the sea. Since the estab- 
lishment of Greece as a Byzantine empire 
would have shut off Italy from an excellent 
outlet for her surplus population, she like- 
wise backed Kemal. American immigra- 
tion laws have closed the door to Italian 
emigration to a considerable extent, and 
she must find territories for many thou- 
sands of her excess population yearly. 
Asia Minor, with the same climate and a 
productive soil, offers a tempting field for 
colonization. 

Moreover, France had historic and sound 
financial reasons for supporting the Turks. 
She had always been friendly with ‘Turkey 
until the Great War, when German in- 
fluence turned the scales. Her first alliance 
with the Turks dates back to 1538, when 
King Francis I appealed for help inst 
his enemies to Solyman the Magnificent, 
and the French Ambassador, John de la 
Forest, amass a treaty between the two 
countries. neh influence is wider in 
Turkey today than that of any other na- 
tion, particularly among the upper classes, 
and in all African possessions the French 
enjoy, through the traditional friendship 
with the Turks, better facilities than do the 
British in their colonies. And as I have 
said before, the French under Napoleon III 
were allies of the Turks against the Rus- 
sians in the Crimean War. 


The Question of Oil 


France had, too, a dominant role in the 
organization of Turkish finances. The 
Ottoman Debt was created in 1875, and the 
French took 60 per cent of the total capi- 
tal, the remainder being divided about 
equally between Britain and Germany. 
Her capitalists controlled the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. French participation in 
the industrial enterprises of the Ottoman 
Empire is 53 per cent, whereas British 
capital controls only 13 per cent, 

here was, too, the question of oil. The 
oil supply has become a pressing problem 
for France, ever since the great Verdun 
battle revealed its importance, when her 
transport almost came to a standstill at 
one stage for lack of petrol. M. Briand 
foresaw his country’s future needs and in 
1916 signed accords with Great Britain by 
which, in case of victory, France was to 
receive the zones of Adana, Mosu! and 
Palestine. M. Briand got the British to 
concede _ all Northern Mesopotamia, 
and the Mosul Province, bordering the 
Persian frontier. 

It was a fine trade—the way the powers 
used to swap and trade territories and peo- 
ples that did not belong to them, whenever 
reverses made new adjustments obliga- 
tory was a caution. But the agreement 
never came into force. M. Clemenceau, 
who succeeded Briand, signed another 
a ment, in April, 1919, which divided 

urkey into zones under the control of 
the Allies. 

According to this deal Italy received 
Cilicia, Palestine was to form a national 
home for the Jews—as though anybody 
could persuade a Jew to go there-—and 
Great Britain received a protectorate over 
Mesopotamia and Mosul. 
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The exploitation of the oil fields of 
Mosul was left to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, affiliated with the Royal Dutch. 
The , es obtained only 25 per cent of 
the shares which formerly belonged to the 
Germans, and the wells remained in the 
hands of the British, who exercised abso- 
lute control over production. Clemenceau 
was outtraded in this instance. After a 
victorious war of four years France became 
entirely dependent for oil—the lifeblood 
of modern commerce and military Ree 
tions—on Great Britain. She regarded this 
situation as intolerable. 

The Treaty of Sévres, which Italy and 
France had been obliged to sign, owing to 
previous ones with London, was 
almost as distasteful to the French as it 
was to the Turks and Russians. A strong 
campaign was launched against Clemen- 
ceau in 1920 for having sacrificed French 
interests in the treaties with Britain. He 
himself appears to have understood the 
mistake he had committed in regard to the 
oil supply, for he said to Mr. Lloyd George 
not long after he had signed the agreement, 
“Tf I had known that Mosul was so impor- 
tant I would not have let you have it.” 


British Prestige Hurt 


San Remo and the Treaty of Sévres hav- 
ing given them the worst .of it, according 
to their view, the French cast about for a 
way of escape from the territorial and 
political arrangements arrived at. It was 
decided to return to the old policy of 
friendship with the Turk. Accordingly 
M. Franklin-Bouillon was sent to Anatolia 
in the summer of 1921 to establish close 
relations with the Kemalists, the only 
strong representatives of Turkey —Great 
Britain controlled the puppet Sultan in 
Constantinople. Franklin-Bouillon was 
not a member of the government; he was a 
business man. He not only concluded the 

ment of Angora with the Turkish 
ationalists but laid the foundation for 
French participation in commercial and 
industrial development in the future in all 
territories under Turkish control. 

Up to now, the French have triumphed 
in this struggle for advantage. Their cham- 
pion has given the British representative a 
terrific beating. For a while after the 
Armistice it looked as though British astute- 
ness in business and statesmanship, British 
resources and naval power, and the fact 
that she has so long been in the ascendancy 
in Europe would bring French rivalry to 
nought. But it cannot be denied that the 
Greek reverse has dealt her prestige a fear- 
ful blow, and that in Europe and the Near 
East France towers today greater than she 
has ever been in history, with the exception 
of the brief Napoleonic period. 

At this writing comes news that the 
Angora National Assembly has dethroned 
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the puppet Sultan at Constantinople and 
declared an end of the Ottoman Empire. 
Another Frenchtriumph. The new Turkey 
will be France’s stout ally. And just re- 
cently she sent the mayor of Lyons to 
Moscow ona diplomatic mission, and usually 
well-informed circles in Paris had it that a 
rapprochement with the Bolsheviks was in 


ros a 
. The full extent of this disaster to British 
interests cannot yet be measured, but the 
repercussion in her Eastern possessions is 
bound to be serious. Her support of the 
Greeks against. the Turks puts her in the 
position of championing the enemies of 
the Moslem world, and India and other por- 
tions of her Eastern Empire will not soon 
forget. Despite the bold front put up at 
Chanak, both Europe and Asia recognize 
the tremendous concessions she has had to 
make. Downing Street averted a debacle 
by a stubborn stand at Chanak and by 
taking the risk of involving the empire in a 
new war, but Great Britain ought never to 
have been trapped in such a desperate 
situation. 

“Tt seemed a nightmare that might well 
move any rational man to begin to despair 
of human folly and precipitate action,” 
wrote Mr. J. L. Garvin in the London 
Observer—and Mr. Garvin has been a 
stout champion for Mr. Lloyd George at 
times. 

“The declarations of every other country 
in Europe were quieting and pacific by 
comparison. The sobriety of the Turkish 
communiqués was a rebuke to the rampant 
challenges of our own. 

“The peace of the world was placed at 
the mercy of a chance shot. I had thought 
that the Mr. Lloyd George of Genoa would 
have sacrificed office and cut off his right 
hand rather than suffer it that such a tone, 
at such a moment, should have been used 
in the name of his Government. 

“The avowed objects of British policy in 
the East were hopelessly lost before the 
Chanak crisis and scare arose. All the con- 
vulsive action then was utterly belated. It 
was an attempt to bang the stable door and 
hang it with padlocks after the loss of the 


8 : 

“If war had come as therresult of a chance 
shot —when we had created just the sort of 
situation where the guns were most tempted 
to go off themselves—it would have been 
war for the empty stable.” 


Time for Caution 


The British may repair at the conference 
table what they have lost by backing this 
disastrous military enterprise. As traders 
across the board they are incomparable. 
And the breed does not give up an objective 
because of initial defeats. There will be 
more trouble about Constantinople and the 
Straits—lots of it. Germany and Russia 
will one day have something to say about 
any arrangements entered into now. 

“The liberty of the Straits, in the name 
of which Europe is again preparing to spill 
blood,” declared a note from the Soviet 
Government when the situation was most 
tense, ‘‘only signifies for the Entente pow- 
ers liberty to blockade the Straits at any 
moment and under any pretext, and thus 
cut off the entire Black Sea from the rest of 
the world. The Russian Government is for 
the liberty of the Straits, but for a liberty 
appertaining to merchant vessels alone, 
which would completely free both the 
Straits and the Black Sea from the presence 
of foreign naval forces. The Russian gov- 
ernment insists upon the removal of all the 
restrictions ordered and enforced by Great 
Britain and her Allies regarding the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles and of the Bos- 
phorus by merchant vessels.” 

Russia and Germany can do little but 
protest just now; but it would be folly to 
expect sudden amity and sweet coéperation 
between the French and the British. Their 
struggle for domination has simply entered 
another stage; it will continue. 

We may see serious trouble over this 

uestion, but it does not necessarily follow 
that the American people should permit 
themselves to be stampeded by one side or 
the other. The near Eastern question had 
best be examined from all sides, and then 
turned over to expose what is underneath. 
The United States cannot hold aloof from 
Europe, but it can at least treat with her 
on a common-sense business basis. 

And whenever the spokesmen of Europe 
begin to get mealy-mouthed and exhort 
about the American soul it is high time 
for an American to button his coat over his 
watch and clap a hand on his wallet. 
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THE PRINCESS OF PARADISE ISLAND 


(Continued from Page 17) 


lt did not surprise him that he overtook 
the lady of the night before, tall, thin, her 
silken wrap held knee high that she might 
strike out freely. Her bare pipestem legs 
gleamed in the early sunlight like those of a 
great wading bird, and the amused Bonsal 
christened her the flamingo. She turned 
to his footsteps and bowed with dignity, 
scanning him from deepest dark blue eyes. 

“I saw you early this morning,” she said 
as he fell in by her side. Her voice was soft 
and musical, and her accent was somewhat 
like that of an eduicated Southern lady. “I 
thought you a bootlegger, sneaking about 
after liquor in pirate caves.” 

“Pirate caves!’’ Bonsal exclaimed. “I, 
madam, dreamed of them. I dreamed of 
solid old English oak chests, barnacled, 
sand-crusted, crossed b eat bands of 
rusted iron. I dream al terdiea crum- 
bling lids to see moidores and doubloons 
and bars of gold and strings of diamonds 
and emeralds and blood-red rubies.” 

Delighted that she asked no’questions 
and volunteered no explanations, he chat- 
tered exaggerated nonsense. He drew a 
fanciful picture of an older day, and of 
jewels and gold in these new prosaic times 
transmuted into whisky. A fantastic, in- 
credible night was adequately crowned by 
this strange walk with this odd companion, 
and Bonsai! surpassed himself in maintain- 
ing the atmosphere of high comedy. His 
compliments were florid, but accepted as 
serious. His gestures were extravagant, 
but admired. fis manner was deferential 
to burlesque, but his homage pleased her. 
He was far from intending rudeness; it 
was close on midwinter, but he had not yet 
waked from a midsummer night's dream. 
Her soft amiable laugh was pleasant to 
hear, and the wholesome dead-white face 
pleasant to look at. It had crow’'s-feet but 
no wrinkles. He thought her age about 


fifty. 

she eut short his fiow of cheerful non- 
sense by an exclamation of dismay so 
poignant that after glancing at her fear- 
ridden face he scanned her ankles and the 
road. Only a snake bite, he thought, could 
inoculate with such intensity of fright; but 
no such explanation writhed away. Thrust 
down into her bosom in fumbling fruitless 
search, her long slender hand now jerked 
out, pressed her heart hard. He no 
that the well-bred fingers did not lie flat 
but curved backwards and that her dilated 
“ staring full at him did not see him at 
all. 

“Madam,” he said, “you have lost 
something?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Let me go back with you and help you 
search.” 

“Not” 

Her sharp negative was decisive. She 
turned on her heel, gathered up her peach- 
colored cloak, and whatever may have been 
beneath it— Bonsal was not quite sure that 
there was anything-—and shot down the 
white road. She carried her head with a 
noble dignity, but below her neck she was 
a caricature; her hips swayed; her white 
legs moved in curves; her feet, hardly 
lifted, were projected in glides; in this 
manner she undulated round a corner and 
was lost to the sight of the puzzled watcher. 
He went on wondering what she had lost, 
musing about these strange, incurious peo- 
ple who asked no questions and made no 
—- ions. 

fe came at fength to intermittent culti- 
vation and then dived into spicy shadows 
of a pine grove, where the road dwindled 
to a cart track slightly grown with harsh- 
leaved tropical grass. fis nostrils quiv- 
ered to the fresh scent contrasting with the 
exotic aromatic edors he had breathed 
through the night, and his eyes were rested 
by luxuriant masses of ferns that grew in a 
rock-shaded grotto. He hesitated as he 
eame to a dry channel obviously water- 
covered at high tide, but he saw now not 
far distant the roof of the house that his 
poor old uncle high oP in the Andes had 
believed had been built for him, and that 
led him on. Pirates’ Causeway, he saw, 
was practically a separate islet of velvet 
green, shaded here and there with statel 
ceiba trees, and bare-branching wild al- 
monds, stretching out to the north in a 
long arm of dwindling dots of land ending 
in 2 like yo hie Aattahttal 

e hurried on to this delightfully por- 
ticoed and pe le Men bun Fs 
which he found shuttered and ‘; and 


unaccountably built against solid rock to 
the east, and he saw that the fantastic little 
crag seemed to be part of the structure. 
At the back he found a kitchen, separate, 


and open. On the white table stood a box of . 


clean sand, and on the floor a box of char- 
coal. These su ted fire and breakfast, 
and reminded him of hunger. pes ae 4 
he needed, and more, stood on wired-in 
shelves, pees by a padlocked bolt. 
He found a broken knife, unscrewed the 
hasp, boiled coffee, and made a huge meal 
of canned veal loaf and crackers, 

“Fine!” 

This murmur from a full stomach and a 
thankful heart was accompanied by a lazy 
hopeful scrutiny of the shelves. He leaped 
up eagerly as he saw a tin of cigarettes. He 
thought that in this enchanted isle he had 
only to wish and there it was. 

e climbed to the top of the rock to 
catch the breeze and flung himself down 
in the shelter of stunted shrubs of sea 
a The surf murmured twenty feet 

low; sea lis wheeled, their white 
breasts tinted green by reflection from 
emerald water below; a man-of-war bird 
rested still in the air far overhead; a dis- 
tant sail seemed a white moth clinging to 
the horizon; an islet close by, palm planted, 
looked in its domelike symmetry like a 
gigantic beehive. 

Bonsal’s eyes flickered shut as he mut- 
tered, “Paradise! Sure!" 

He woke to think otherwise, for his head 
was in a rough sack that reeked of whisky. 
He tried to yell, but a hand of steel clutched 
his throat. He tried to struggle, but his 
arms were spread-eagled. e tried to 
rise; a barefooted man stood on his chest. 

They rolled him roughly down an incline 
of stones, They had laid a rope and some- 
one below jerked it taut with each revolu- 
tion of his body. On the beach they tied 
knots; he was trussed. They lifted him 
into a boat, where his head rested on one 
thwart, and his stiff-fastened legs stuck 
straight up over another. They flung some- 
thing over him. He could only just breathe, 
and he thought that they did not care 
whether he did or not, but reflection re- 
assured him. They would not murder him 
until they had offered compromise. What 
a fool he had been to forget that 2 menaced 
criminal would stop at nothing to save him- 
self; what a soft-brained idiot to walk into 
Transom’s net. 

But he checked unavailing ts to 
think out Transom's intentions. ar ex- 
perience had taught him that; to guess at 
the enemy’s plans. His brain was ab- 
—— stimulated, the primary effect of 
the alcohol that he was inhaling with every 
breath. As the little boat was sculled 
through the water he pre his answers 
to the obvious coming demands. He was 
su ge bed ed = oe a nel ans ~ 
to feel the din umping alongside; it 
seemed incredible that he should be 
shanghaied in broad daylight and carried 
to a vessel lying so close in. He was 
dumped over so low a rail that he knew 
the boat to be small, yet he felt no pitch- 
ing. The sea beside which he had gone to 
sleep had been deceptively glasslike, but 
he knew that long sleepy rollers undulated 
along. He could not understand. Powerful 
arms set him up, and large hands, inserted 
beneath the sack, bandaged his ¢yes. He 
drew a deep breath as the reeking thing was 
pulled from his head. His ropes were un- 
wound and his two thumbs tied together 
behind his back. An arm was thrust 
through his. 

“Shake your legs,’’ came in a whisper. 

He walked the deck under guidance. He 
could guess from the absence of smells of 
gasoline and from the free deck space that 
he was on a schooner or sloop. 

“Where are your papers?” asked the 
whisperer. 

“My canoe struck the Fang by Black- 
beard’s Reef. Everything went over.” 

“They were fished out. If you will tell 
me where they are I will get them tonight. 
I will land you south of Hatteras and give 
you one hundred dollars.” 

“You will put me ashore now. You were 
watched through the telescope from the 
tower and I came up to see what you were. 
The patrol ——” 

“Cut it out!” the whispering man said. 
“You did not see us, for we were in Cause- 
way Bight. We are there now. We are 
alongside and the cliffs and the pines hide 
us from everybody. The patrol, bah!” 


Bonsal stumbled over a low deck house, 
the top of the cabin, he thought. He sat 
down on it. His captor rele: his arm and 
took a place close beside him. He thought 
that his weak bluff had been easily called, 
but he said nothing. He had resolved to say 
as little as possible. 

“We are standing by for those papers,” 
the man went on in his monotonous un- 
stressed whisper. ‘‘ This is the winter sea- 
son, you know that, but we’ve had a week 
of warmish weather. You slept an hour or 
two in the sun. Your face is burned al- 
ready. Tomorrow, if you don’t come 
across, you will be stripped on the deck. 
You will blister all over. Your brain will 
be pulp. You will never be the same.” 

onsal’s hands behind him had touched 
the gs Oo the skylight and found a rusted 
edge. ith imperceptible movements, in- 
different to pain, forcing his thumbs apart 
against the hasp, he was sawing up and 
down in minute fractions of an inch. 

“You will be landed on one of these 
Bahaman cays,” the inexorable whisper 
went on. “There may be some starving 
colored farmers on it; there may not. 
There may be water, there may not. You 
will be drooling from sunstroke. Your 
lower jaw will hang down. You may be an 
idiot. You will look it, anyhow. At the 
best, if you recover you will never stand 
an hour of sunshine. You will have sudden 
attacks of madness.” 

Bonsal, sawing, always sawing, heard 
without moving a muscle of his face. He 
could hear behind him on the shore side 
the movements of men. He thought that 
they were loading whisky, but he heard no 
sound of boxes. He guessed that the bot- 
tles were packed in the kind of sacking 
that had been flung over his head. He won- 
dered how many men were there, how close 
the vessel was to the shore, what chance he 
stood in a dash for it; the saw was doing 
its work. 

“T’ll see to it,”” went on that soft voice, 
“that you don’t leave the schooner till 
you’re safe never to tell a story straight 
enough to make sense. One day will do it 
for most; but there’s plenty of days, And 
there’s sunshine to burn. So show your 
horse sense. Has the princess seen the 
eo Has she got them?” 

onsal’s thumbs came apart with a 


slight jerk, which made pons action 


necessary. He grabbed the unpre 
whisperer by the collar and violently 
thrust the man overboard. He heard the 
splash as he dr: the bandage from his 
eyes. He lea across the deck, to the 
rail, to the shore—to be struck senseless 
there by a blow on the head. As he sank 
down he knew that he had been hit by a 
sack of bottles, which had broken on his 
head and bathed him in liquor. 

He came to hazy consciousness in pitch 
darkness; vaguely conscious of pummeling 
fists, of a voice: “Wake up! Oh, wake 
up!” The guarded murmur, repeated over 
and over, at last had a meaning for him. 
He sat up, bumping hard into a head. 
aur” he exclamation came in a 
woman’s voice, that of a woman of refine- 
ment, he thought, and educated. A deli- 
cate perfume was wafted to his nostrils. 

“Who are you?” His note was sharp in 
its sudden eager hope. 

A hand was clapped over his lips, ring- 
less, soft; too soft for Jeanne’s, he thought. 
A sharp tug at his collar; the woman was 
standing now and she wanted him to move. 
He craggee to his knees, finding himself 
unbound and his eyes uncovered; for he 
saw one distant pale star in the black sky. 
She caught his hand and placed it on the 
ship’s rail, which she climbed over. He 
scrambled somehow and fell into the bob- 
bing boat alongside. It danced away, the 
woman standing and sculling. As she 
swayed to the sharp pitching over rough 
water her wet silk dress brushed against 
his head. The fine drizzle ee into a 
tropic downpour, grateful to his racked 
head, and helping to clear it. A hail came 
from the near darkness. The woman 
stopped sculling. If the dinghy which 
passed had had oars these must Lame hit 
the little boat, a broadside on; 
Bonsal could judge that by the sound. 

“Have you got them?” came faintly 
through the storm from the schooner. 

“No, boss; de house was all lit and de 
dogs was loose.” 

string of oaths, then a sharp cry: 
“He’s gone! He’s over!” 


A blinding flash, a violent clap of thun- 
der; the woman resumed her oar. 

“You ain’t got no need to ’splain 
nothin’,” came whispered into Bonsal’s 
ear. “You say how you was tired and slep’ 
all day. You promise dat.” 

“Who are you?” Bonsal forgot gratitude 
in disillusionment. 

“You make dat promise?” 

“Miss Smith must know.” 

“Dey kill me, den; and you safe on de 
lan’, promenadin’ up and down.” 

“Miss Smith will not tell.’’ 

“She boun’ to be boss. She boun’ to look 
deep. You got to make dat ‘greement 
with me.” 

“Why should they wish to kill you 
or me?” 

“Nebber you mind nothin’ ’cept dat you 
is safe. White man don’t go for to make 
trouble for any woman what sabe his life.”’ 

Bonsal shifted suddenly to the thwarts 
in the bow. “What can you do if I don’t 
promise?’’ 

The answer was prompt. The boat was 
dexterously overturned; he found the 
water no more than waist deep, but his 
stiff | wabbled. He grabbed the boat 
and held on to it. 

“Where are you?” he asked into the 
darkness. ‘You are a fool. I would have 
promised.”” He heard the sound of hys- 
terical weeping. ‘I promise!’’ he called 
out aap: 

The sobs lessened; he felt that the boat 
was shoved from astern. It grounded. He 
helped to push it farther up, to turn it 
over, to tilt the water out. 

“You aa dat promise?” 

“Yes; I thank you very much.” 

“You look out for dat Congo King. He 
deaf and dumb and he prowl, and no 
niggers don’t come to near Pirates’ Cause- 
way. He got powerful mysteries. Good 
ay, veil 

onsal dimly saw, and clearly heard, 
that she pushed off the boat. He turned, 
came to a cliff, and looking upwards made 
out a light above his head shining as 
through a window in the solid rock. He 
called aloud in the lessening storm, but got 
no answer save a slight echo from the low 
cliff. He climbed round to the top in sud- 
den starlight from half the sky, to find him- 
self confronting what looked like a great 
luminous turtle fifteen feet across, peering 
at him with oblique gimlet eyes of fire. He 
knew that he must looking at a trans- 
lucent dome of thick green glass, and he 
peered through the tiny holes whence came 
the light. 

He saw the enormous black back of a 

iant negro with muscles rippling and glid- 
ing as though under great strain. The man 
seemed to be clinging to the side of a dee 
dry basin like a monster cup in the ground. 
Bonsal knew now that he was looking into 
a cave in the rock against which was built 
the bungalow at Pirates’ Causeway. He 
was ciose to the spot whence he had been 
so rudely abducted, and the man beneath 
him was doubtless Congo King, deaf and 
dumb, with powerful mysteries. It was 
useless to waste time trying to attract the 
attention of this man, so he made his way 
south in the waxing light of the reappearing 
moon, yn ing | sometimes, sometimes 
reeling, for his head was aching dread- 
fully and his legs were still wat from 
their tight compression. 


wi 


Pago om SMITH was true daughter of 
a father who had never let yesterday 
intrude on today, but this morning, after 
watching in the dawn, she had gone to sleep 
again after her maid had brought coffee. 

is girl had no rules for what had never 
happened before, and so the young princess, 
undisturbed, woke to cheerfulness at eleven 
o’clock. Her long hair pillowed her nestling 
head as she lay lazily dragging eyelids up- 
ward and watching a great moth clinging 
motionless to a cedar beam. 

She had waked to growing care each day 
for months until this morning. Now she 
thrust away trouble and dwelt on these new- 
comers who had floated in on the moon- 
beams. No sentimentalist, but starved for 
companionship; a busy worker, yet yield- 
ing to dreams this morning; trained to 
oe geoens yet believing all good of one who 
had seemed = to lose an island to her; 
accepting without question the other, who 
came from the place where they bred real 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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DISTINCT pleasure is gained from pos- 

sessing an article which is universally 

recognized as having exceptional merit. 
Such a pleasure is enjoyed by the owner of a 
home covered with Ruberoid Strip-shingles. 
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In these shingles three important qualities are 
happily combined. Ruberoid Strip-shingles are 
highly decorative. They make an unusually 
tight, long wearing roof. They are simple and 
economical to apply. 


The surface-coating of Ruberoid Strip-shingles 
is composed of natural crushed slate—sage green, 
Venetian red or steel-blue in color. The entire 
roof may be laid in one color, or two or more 
colors may be combined in various harmonious 
designs. The octagonal shape of the shingles is 
advantageous froma decorative standpoint. It 
breaks the roof into pleasing diagonal, horizon- 
tal and vertical lines. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles are unusually substantial 
and will lie flat on the roof, in spite of wind and 
weather. They afford perfect shelter, year in 
year out, at a minimum cost for upkeep. 


Due to their patented form, the labor cost of 
laying is very low—an item which no home 
owner can afford to overlook. 


Send for the folder which fully describes these 
shingles and offers a choice of attractive designs 
and color combinations. 





Ruberoid Strip-shingles are sold by the better 
lumber and building-supply dealers throughout 
the country. 
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Ruberoid 


Weatherproofing 
Products 
The following represent a few of 


the weather pre hing product rman 


factured by The Ruberoid Company. 





Shingles 
Unit (Interlocking and seif 
spacing) and Strip-shingle 


Roll-roofings 
Vincralized and Smoot 


surfaced 





Built-up Roofs 
Rated in the highest cla by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, In 











Building Papers 
Saturated only, also saturated and 
coated 





Paints 
House Paints, Metal Paint 
Enamels and Varnishe 








Waterproof Felts 
For sheathing, insulating and 
aber proofing 





The RUBEROID Co. 
95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Boston 


In Canada 


The Ruberoid Company, Ltd. Montrea 
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Weight Losses 


Hundreds of thousands of 
merchants, manufacturers, 
jobbers, distributors, farmers 
and other business men now 
protect their profits by weigh- 
ing accurately everything 
they buy and everything they 
sell on a Fairbanks Scale. 
Weight is the only fair meas- 
urement—the only method 
of determining actual quan- 
tity —of most materials. For 
nearly a hundred years 
Fairbanks Scales have been 
recognized as the world’s 
standard of accurate weigh- 
ing service. 


Know Weight Exactly 


Instead of being dependent 
on someone else’s scale or on 
some imperfect method of 
measuring by count or by size 
of container, get a Fairbanks 
Scale and know exactly 
how much you get for your 
money. when you buy and 
how much you deliver when 
you sell, 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Hreome aod LaPayette Sts. 9008. Wabash Ave, 
tnd Forty Other Principal Cities in the United States 





“If it's 
weighed 
ona 
FAIRBANKS, 
there's no 
argument.” 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
men; Jeanne seized this hour, clung to it, 
shut all else out, was happier than she had 
been since her father’s death. 

The island had sheltered many a cast- 
away, yet never two such as these: boat- 
men, fishermen, traders, rough men, suilors, 
fugitives sometimes—all these had come 
and enjoyed hospitality; visitors had come 
on business, yachtsmen for pleasure, and 
they had been put up for the night if 
necessary; but a father’s policy had be- 
come the daughter’s habit. Friends there 
were none, and prolonged visits unknown; 
hence the bright significance to Jeanne of 
these two strangers who so sharply broke 
into her measured life. They would have 
been flattered to learn how eager their wel- 
come, but disappointed to know it imper- 
sonal. 

She lay planning a swim and tea on 
the beach, searching her brain for clews 
to Transom, wondering how long the man 
from Devon would stay—but the maid 
came with news of mail left by a passin 
schooner. Dreams drop Gloom fell. 

An hour later Jeanne had read two let- 
ters which taxed fortitude and foreshad- 
owed the end of her struggles. Their news 
was so bad that she flung away routine, 
left her morning business untouched, and 
sent invitations to her two guests. Only 
one came, smiling, debonair, reporting the 
absence of the clear, 

“ A wonderland, princess,’’ Drake Holton 
said, looking down at his well-fitting white 
clothes. 

“ MacGregor heaps stores of things for 
just such emergencies,” Jeanne explained, 
“‘and he has an eye for sizes.” 

They talked on the wide porch till lunch 
time, and Jeanne’s bright laughter sounded 
gayly through the always open doors of 
a house in the subtropics. She jumped 
headlong into the present, shutting eyes to 
tomorrow, and responded with gayvety to 
the unflagging vivacity of her guest. She 
was amused at the odd bits he had. picked 
up already about the island, and at bis com- 
plete knowledge of her rescue of Bonsal. 

“The whole island,”’ she said, “ knows 
over aine about everybody. One lives 
in a glass house, svve enough.” 

“Not everything, Miss Smith.” His 
sudden seriousness arrested her attention. 
4 re did our rescued young mar. sleep, 
where breakfast?” 

He harked back to this subject. every 
once in a while, indirectly censuring the 
missing Bonsal for want of courtesy. 
Jeanne defended vigorously, hiding vexa- 
tion. She was intensely curious to see 
what daylight did for the missing one; 
Drake Holton, rested, clean, was im- 
mensely improved by it. She agreed in her 
heart that Mr. Bonsal was unaccountably 
negligent, but she did not mn admit 
that. Later she sent a note asking him toa 
swim and tea on the beach. When he could 
not be found she was annoyed. Reports 
came that he had gone north early in the 
morning; that someone, no doubt he, had 
breakfasted from her picnic stores at the 
Causeway, breaking the lock. That cool 
proceeding put her off —: 

At dinner, where her elderly companion, 
Mrs. Pillinger, appeared after seclusion 
from a cold, Drake Holton’s stories of the 
old homeland made familiar to her by her 
father’s tales whirled her into dreams and 
rendered acute her longing for the country 
she had never seen. Cares that pressed 
were again forgotten; she was entranced; 
she felt very kindly towards this stranger 
who had been so happily cast on her 
shores. 

She was slightly anxious now about the 
other, but her peculiar training by a father 
who would permit neithér anxieties nor 
inquiries about his mysterious absences 
checked expression of her worry and pre- 
vented her from sending searchers. She 
went herself after dinner, suggesting a walk 
to the flattered Mr. Holton, who was.sur- 
prised at the pace at which she started 
northward and at her indifference to dis- 
tant thunder and heavy clouds. When the 
storm burst she sprinted to a palmetto- 
roofed summerhouse and laughed when 
squalls drove rain horizontally and wet 
them through. His solicitude amused her, 
but she liked it. 

“Rain!” she cried, exhilarated. “It’s 
our greatest friend here. A jolly good wet- 
ting in rain water is our pet luxury. The 
wind squalls come from the south. They 
will not chill us.” 

The man jumped to her mood. He burst 
out into a sea song, a chantey that fasci- 
nated Jeanne. When a thunderclap raade 
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the little shelter bump like a ship on the 
rocks he caught her hand. 

“Tf you’re afraid,”’ she said gayly, “I'll 
hold yours.” 

“T was afraid,”” he murmured; “afraid 
that you might be nervous.” 

He had a way of retreating that con- 
doned the advance. They had nearly half 
an hour together there in the black dark- 
ness, illuminated by flashes of lightning and 
laughter. When the storm had moved on 
and the clouds were more distant they 
always tried to see each other when the 
sudden light came, and twice their eyes 
foe . Some special significance was 
oddly felt by Jeanne to lie in these snatched 
seconds of understanding glances. When the 
storm was nearly spent he was surprised 
that she started onwards. There was no 
mud in that limestone island, but the rock 
road held pools now and they splashed 
over buckskin shoes. 

“IT am looking for Mr. Bonsal,” she con- 
fessed at last. 

He liked the chap, Holton said, but had 
to own up things were against this stranger. 
He spoke with regret; several times that 
evening he had hinted suspicions, and each 
time as a duty; he was English, so was 
Miss Smith; he felt bound to speak out. 
She liked the pleasant, unassuming, pro- 
tective air of this man from the homeland, 
and yet always she defended the missing 
American, 

As they approached the Pine Barrens 
they were met by a reeling figure, dirty, 
with a spot of blood on the forehead, 

““Mr. Bonsal!”’ Jeanne cried astonished, 
alarmed. He raised his hand to a hat which 
was not there and stammered an incredible 
explanation. 

“Sleeping? All day?” Jeanne cried. 

Frost was unknown to Nature in that 
island, but her manner congealed the wet 
but perspiring Bonsal. Condescension was 
rare indeed in that land, but Drake Holton 
imported it for the occasion. A cool in- 
quiry from the girl whether he had a head- 
ache; a patronizing word of caution from 
the Englishman about the danger of sleep- 
ing beneath the sun; then silence—but no 
move. 

Bonsal, dismissed, muttered good night 
and shambled down the white road, not 
comforted that two friendly dogs scampered 
with him. 

The couple followed slowly. Holton 
shook his head with a profound gravity. 
“These whisky runners can’t keep off their 
stuff, dontcherknow, Miss Smith.” 

“T don’t think it’s that.’ Her dubious 
tone showed that she did think it was that. 

“He reeked of it; didn’t you notice it? 
Seemed a decent kind too. Too bad! You 

t all sorts here, of course. Rotten for you, 

must say, having to size ’em up.” 

“T can’t believe it!’”’ She burst out with 
this after an instant’s silence. She had 
been thinking of the alert, honest-eyed 
Bonsal of the night before. 

“Give him the benefit of the doubt.” 

Jeanne nodded, liking this, and listened 
to aneat summary of reasons for suspicion: 
A mysterious arrival on an unknown, unseen 
schooner; a whole day away under pre- 
tense of sleep; probably a lot of whisky to 
be securely shifted in readiness for some 
boat to arrive that night; the strong smell 
of alcohol. 

Jeanne paused, her head on one side, and 
looked with grave earnestness into blue 
eyes so transparent even in moonlight that 
they seemed to disclose depths of candor. 
Lids drooped effeminately but effectively 
as their owner, seemingly reluctant from 
rigid honesty but ~——— xd by a kind heart, 
suggested again the benefit of the doubt. 

“T owe him heaps of gratitude,” she said 
with asigh. ‘And he had reasons—oh, the 
best of reasons-—for coming here.” 

“Gratitude?"’ Holton showed surprise. 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“And reasons, reasons for coming?” 

“The very best.” 

He was silent, evidently hoping for ex- 
planations. 

“We English,”’ he said at length, “you 
know, we understand each other.’’ His 
arm pressed against her as he bent over in 
solicitous pt pare “Debts must be 
= debts of gratitude most of all. I like 

im. Let's say I’m mistaken. But if you 
need me ——”’ 

Jeanne widened the space between them. 
“TIT am so-so disappointed,” she said 
mournfully. 

“So am I,” he gravely agreed. Then he 
changed his tone and spoke of Devon. He 
broke into song. Drake’s Drum rolled out 
in a pleasant barytone. Jeanne joined, 
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exhilarated, thrilled at the words, glad to 


orget. : 

“They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, 
as they found him long ago,”’ rang out as 
they mounted the steps to the veranda. 
Their voices reached Bonsal as he tossed 
wy ond on his bed, and shortly afterward 
he 


eard Holton pass his door. 

“Damn blue-eyed bulldog!”’ he mut- 
tered. 

The object of this comment was at that 
moment twirling his mustache and stick- 
ing out his chin, thoroughly satisfied with 
himself. 

vir ‘ 
ONSAL rose in the morning just able 
to open his eyes far enough to see in the 
glass a taut crimson skin tightly spread 
over a swelled face. 

“If you sleeps in de sun, sah,”’ said the 
kindly old servant, “ you wakes in de fire.” 

Bonsal had never before ardently wished 
to look well in the eyes of a girl, had never 
before passionately desired to set himself 
right with a girl; and now he had such a 
caricature of a face that he would not ap- 
proach her. 

His vexation was doubled by finding 
breakfast laid for two on a table outside his 
door. His burning cheeks could not get 
redder than they were when Holton, 
courteously austere and coldly critical, 
joined him at the meal. His head throbbed. 

e could hardly open his cracked lips to 
eat, and he only nodded morosely in answer 
to occasional words from this cool clean- 
skinned man of Devon. 

Breakfast of broiled fish, avocado pear 
and guava jelly ended abruptly for Bonsal 
with a curt nod and he retreated to his 
room. He learned from MacGregor that 
luncheon, too, was go-as-you-please in this 
well-ordered liberty hall. Miss Smith, he 
gathered, devoted her mornings to affairs 
of state and her early afternoons to a 
siesta. There was tea on the veranda if you 
cared to appear; but you need not show 
yourself until dinner at eight. He was in 

ain, his bandaged head was aching, but 

e could not rest in his room. He wandered 
about, accepting startled white-eyeballed 
glances with stoicism and spoken sympathy 
with apathy. “Boss man,” said a small boy 
impudently, “you is got de mumps.” He 
deliberately checked speculation about 
Transom, about the woman who had saved 
him, about the whole wretched incident. He 
saw a prosperous land, beautifully culti- 
vated, yet with inefficient and indolent 
labor. Whose hand wound the clock that 
John Smith had constructed? Whose firm 
control maintained such ordered precision 
in these coconut groves, these orchards of 
citrus fruits, these beds of scented flowers 
which apparently bloomed all the year 
round in exhausting profusion, these gar- 
dens of vegetables over which pierced pipes 
were stretched for irrigation? The power 
house sent light and power all over the 
island; piped water was everywhere. He 
passed a blacksmith’s shop, a machine 
shop, a sawmill, a machine for box making; 
he perceived that this small kingdom, so 
ep isolated, must be complete within 
itself. 


But he began to see that all was not well 


_ with Paradise Island. The wizened white 


engineer at the power house apologized in 
showing the plant; the machinery was old; 
no spare parts were sent for; they might 
expect a breakdown at any moment. The 
machine shop told the same story, the 
sawmill echoed it. Bonsal saw slackness 
everywhere except in gardens and groves. 
Vegetation was all right; management, dis- 
tribution, apparently wrong. “ A rich man’s 
plaything, this island,’ the head timber- 
man said at the sawmill. “I came from 
Minnesota with one lung ten years ago, 
and I guess I could live forever here.”” He 
shook his head gloomily. “I reckon I'll 
have to go. The princess don’t care for 
the toy.” -Bonsal, surprised, denied this. 
“Then,” said the timberman, “she ain’t 
got the money to run it.” 

Bonsal wandered farther, pondering on 
a princess in trouble. She had said that 
she needed help. Was it about that, about 
money? 

He had an odd encounter in the store- 
room of perfumes. He saw the back of an 
orange-colored blouse ending in a head 
covered with black and slightly kinky hair. 
The blouse was curved like a bow as its 
wearer bent far over unlacing the second of 
a pair of very high patent-leather shoes 
which shone wickedly in the hot sunshine. 
The girl lifted her head and stared up at 
him, but her long fingers did not pause. 
Only when the second shoe had been pulled 
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off did she straighten, breathing a deep 
sigh of release as of one escaping torture. 
She stroked alternately white-stockinged 
feet as she furtively eyed the intruder. 

“Why do you wear patent leather?” 
Bonsal asked. 

“Don’t get fresh.” This surprising an- 
swer was given plaintively, with a glance 
pitiful in its humility. 

“T am not. I am only curious.” 

“Curiosity killed the cat,” she retorted 
with melancholy apology in her voice. 

Bonsal was intezested in these tart an- 
swers, delivered in so odd a manner. It 
was lil:e receiving unpleasant-tasting medi- 
cine badly hidden in too sweet sirup. 

I don’t mean to be impertinent,” he 
said with asmile. “I only wonder why you 
don’t get shoes large enough.” 

“They are too large,’’ she asserted with a 
soft vehemence in the accent of New York. 
“That's why they hurt.’”’ She turned to 
her desk and picked up some papers. 
“What business is it of yours, anyway?” 
she shot over her shoulder, but there was 
no powder behind the bullet. 

He looked back as he went out, and saw 
tears rolling down the dusky cheeks, pain 
from shoes of vanity, he thought. He could 
not know that she had attempted that gay 
badinage which she had seen so trium- 
phantly flung about by pupils in the New 
York school, and that she wept for mortifi- 
cation that she could not put it over. She 
had so hoped that this youthful stran 
would say something like “Fresh, kiddo? 
I’m salt as the sea,’ and joke brightly 
about making a date. Alas, there were no 
movies in this desert! He heard her name 
called out by a boy who sauntered past 
him—‘‘Sapolita’’; he smiled at its oddity. 

He came on three colored youths sprawl- 
ing in a hidden corner. ‘What do you do,” 
he asked with genuine curiosity, “to pass 
the time?”’ 

“Nothin’, boss,” one said; ‘“‘we just 
lazes here and let time pass us.” This 
youth yawned and stretched and part of 
a necklace slipped over the edge of the 
pocket in his shirt. His furtive attempt to 
hide it led to an imperative demand, and it 
was sullenly yielded up with a muttered 
explanation that he was jes’ takin’ it to the 
house. He vehemently protested that he 
had found it and he begged to be allowed 
to retain the rabbit’s foot. Bonsal exam- 
ined the shriveled object hanging from the 
necklace of pink Bahaman pearls. 

“‘Dere ain’t none of dem rabbits in dis 
island,” pleaded the youth, ‘‘and dat the 
bestest luck for de colored folks and ain’t 
no ’vantage to white peoples.” 

Inexorable, Bonsal deprived the youth 
of this valued charm and went back, leav- 
ing three vindictive secret enemies. Pass- 
ing the house he caught through the 
veranda railings and an open door a glimpse 
of Jeanne’s side face. On it was stamped 
trouble so profound that Bonsal stopped 
involuntarily. He saw her pick up a letter 
as though to reread it, col gy ots thrust it 
from her. No ordinary vexation or petty 
worry could have made that bright face 
look haggard or brought such misery to 
those alert eyes; Bonsal forgot his burning 
face and aching limbs as he slipped away, 
thinking how open life was under these 
tropic skies. You could not hide anything 
where everything was wide to the breeze. 
He hoped that he would soon know what 
troubled her. Perhaps he could help. 

He came on a girl so pretty and with 
such an oddity of attraction in her face 
that he glanced with interest. Blue-gray 
eyes, extraordinarily vivid, looked from 
beneath heavy black brows and hair that 
only just refused to ripple over the race 
line, for angles were here and there, and so 
waves became kinks. Her complexion of 
pale olive might have been prized by the 
Queen of Castile. She walked with unusual 
vigor and her short white skirt overlapped 
long white buckskin shoes tightly laced 
over ankles a little thick. Her sharp eyes 
scanned his swelled face and flashed con- 
cern as they dropped to the hand which 
held the forgotten necklace. 

“Oh!” She stared at the rabbit’s foot. 
“My mother’s!” She came close. Her 
voice was soft, her utterance cultivated. 
“She has wept buckets. Not for the 
charm, you understand; the pearls.” 

“Shall I take it to her?” he asked, 
curious to see the mother of this interesting 
mix-up of races. 

“Please come, Mr. Bonsal. I am Cepara 
Turnquest, librarian.”” She smiled at his 
surprised look. “Oh, yes, nine thousand 
volumes. Nobody reads them, but I keep 
card indexes just the same. You oughtn’t 


to be out in this sun, you know. Well, it 


isn’t far and mother will want to hug you. 
Don’t be afraid; I will save you. You've 
met her. You and Mr. Holton and nine 

unds of ebony arrived the same night. 

hese people’”’—she accented the words 
scornfully 
have babies. 
populated if immigration goes on like this 
and the birth rate keeps up. She flings on 
an old opera cloak that she had in Paris 
and stalks out.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“For what?” 

“Such a commonplace explanation of a 
romantic meeting.” 

“She thought it romantic all right; she 
told me.”’ The girl tossed her head and 
glanced up with a slightly curved lip. 
“You reminded her of Paris,’’ she said. 
“She might have been walking in the Bois 
de Boulogne, she told me. Why should you 
have made fun of my mother?” 

“T did not.” 


' | 
“But your Old World manners—where | 


are they now? She waxed eloquent over 
them. You made an impression, all right, 
Mr. Bonsal.” 

He did not respond to a teasing manner 
that verged on impertinence. 

The girl glanced at her wrist watch. 
“It’s stopped,”’ she said sharply, a little 
vexed. his island conquers steel—and 
—, Her eyes puckered. ‘ People are 

arder than steel, but they rust too; yes, 
they rust.””’ Her pungent syllables were 
music in comparison with the strident 
voices of the island, but her last words 
were almost rasping. “‘I was trained as a 
librarian in Poughkeepsie,” she ran on, 
“‘and I get away north sometimes. But 
even I rust here.” She shot a glance at 
him. “I would talk to the devil himself,” 


she burst out passionately, ‘‘just to talk to | 


somebody! I saw you this morning. You 
rushed past like a barracouta plunging 
through the water. 
here, you know. You've just got to take 
things easy. And look how you're burned!” 

She opened the gate to a cottage shut 
in all round by romantic embowered 


jalousies. Bonsal stood on the step of the | 
wide porch and inhaled the overpowering | 


scent of great yellow solandras which hung 
from the vine above and round him like 
chimes of bells. Through’ the wide window 


he saw two dark-skinned girls, openly star- | 


ing, holding paintbrushes. Mrs. Turn- 
quest, it appeared, was the painter of those 
perfume labels which matched in charm 
the quality of the scent. 
open the latticed door. 

“Mother,” she cried, 
found it!” 


Mrs. Turnquest snatched with a cry of 


delight the necklace from his hand. The 
protruding rabbit’s foot evidently embar- 
rassed her and she dropped her eyes, mur- 
muring that her hasheud | had given her the 
absurd thing and for that reason she 
always carried it. She turned the subject 
to her work and showed him some water 
colors of flowers and fairies. She had been 
educated in Paris, she explained, and Bon- 
sal thought her work showed natural well- 
trained talent. 

“Can you lure one?”’ asked the daughter 
abruptly. 

“If you will sit quiet. Millicent, Eunice, 
do not so much as wink.” 

Mrs. Turnquest took a raisin from a box, 
went out to the porch, threw open a lattice, 
and whistled a bar as musical as that of a 
trained bullfinch. Presently came flying a 
glory of lovely green and golden orange 
and bright straw color. The emerald bird 
of cele settled by her hand on the rail. 
She raised a finger and gently stroked the 
see ag to wings. The bird took the raisin 

rom her fingers and began to lift its long 
One of the girls giggled with ex- 
The bird flew downward 


plumes: 
cited pleasure. 
out of sight. 

Mrs. Turnquest turned and cursed 
Eunice in a shrill falsetto, but her anger 
was spent in ten short, sharp words. 

“My birds come to me,” she said 
proudly to Bonsal. “TI am the only human 
friend in all the world of the most beautiful 
tribe of birds known to man. I helped to 
bring a black baby into the world.” She 
contemptuously shrugged her shoulders. 
“In two years it will rom sugar cane when 
it is not sleeping. In twenty years it will 
have forgotten its letters, will work only 
when it must, and eat and sleep all day if 
it can. It will never be beautiful. I am not 
proud of it. But my birds of paradise 
they’re different. I breed them; I, alone. 
I am kind to that colored mother, but I 
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“will have mother when they | 
This island will get over- | 


You shouldn't do that | 


The girl flung | 


“Mr. Bonsal has | 
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think to myself, ‘You are doing no good 
to this world.’ I say to the hen that 
hatches a bird of paradise, ‘You have 
brought beauty and joy to man.’” 

Bonsal had an odd undefined impression 
of refinement built on squalor. The room, 
overcrowded with pretty things, was lit- 
tered, untidy, dusty. The mother had been 
almost hysterical with pleasure at recover- 
ing her charm. The daughter, relaxed, 
sprawled indolently and stared at him long, 
not with the nalveté of Eunice and Milli- 
cent, but with an embarrassing intentness. 
Mother and daughter talked unusually 
well, relapsed into garrulous nonsense, h 
world manners in one instant, were frank 
natives in the next. The blood of two races 
seemed to run in each side by side and 
sometimes you saw one stream, sometimes 
the other. 

When he left he was eagerly invited by 
the mother to come again. The daughter 
asked hiny to the library. 

In his room Bonsal found a note from 
Jeanne, slightly formal, expressing regret 
at his sunburn, warning him to be careful 
of glare, and sending a lotion. She hoped 
that he would be able to come to dinner, 
but if not, od py them in the evening. His 
was the mood of a molting wild duck which 
skulks amid osier-hidden pools, or of a stag 
whose antlers are dropping; he avoided the 
drawing-room that evening. He heard 
songs and laughter in the distance and 
ground his teeth, and this hurt his cracked 
skin. Presently MacGregor appeared as 
he sat in starlight on his porch with a 
mocap that Miss Smith was coming to 
him. 

“Holy smoke! Mumps!” 

He touched his swelled cheeks and could 
not find any lessening there. He set his 
chair in the darkest corner, and one for her 
in the brightest spot. She came, humming 
a tune, and her greeting was kindly; but 
she was far from the comrade who had 
searched documents with him dnd watched 
in the dawn. She sat, cool and stately, her 
face pallid in starlight above her blue 
filmy dress, and listened quietly to his 
labored explanation. He had not felt like 
going to bed in daylight; keyed up by his 
strange experiences, by his new surround- 
ings, he had dashed off for a walk, then had 
just flopped, had slept all day; he had 
seemed to be negligent, but he hadn’t been, 
though; not really; he was frightfully sorry. 

He did not know how to lie well, but got 
it out somehow. He put a lot of feeling 
into his story, too, and was chilled to see 
that Miss Smith did not unbend. She 
quite understood, she said conventionally, 
and he must not think any more about it. 
She glanced across the starlight as at a 
distant acquaintance. 

“You don't forgive me.” He was exas- 
perated. “You are unjust,’’ he said hotly. 

“T have nothing to forgive, Mr. Bonsal.” 

“You have; you think you have, any- 
way. I stayed away a day. I seemed to 
neglect the Princess of Paradise Island. 
She ia not used to that. She resents that.” 

She ignored his blunt words. ‘That 
vatrolman who was on the beach is to 
» court-martialed tomorrow,” she said 
quietly. “It was not my doing. The 
sergeant preferred charges. The man has 
summoned you as a witness on his side.” 
She watched narrowly, but saw no em- 
barrassment, heard only surprised ques- 
tions. “If you do not know how your evi- 
dence can help him I can’t guess,” she told 
him in kindlier tone. “If you don’t care 
to appear”’—she rose as she spoke— ‘there 
is nothing compulsory about it.” 

“Of course PT come,"’ he assured her. 

“The corporal ought to be punished,” 
she said over her shoulder, “but if you say 
not to hold the inquiry, I won't.” 

“That's mighty kind, Miss Smith, but 
my face is not bad enough for that.” 

“Good night, Mr. Bonsal. I hope ycu 
will feel better tomorrow.” 

Jeanne went away, suspending judgment. 
He could not have much to hide, to be 
thus indifferent to inquiry. 

In the morning a tall colored man in 
shining white, decorated with broad red 
braid, came with a melodramatic official 
saiute, and handed him a blue slip which 
commanded his immediate presence at the 
court-martial of Corporal Prince Stubbs. 

“You is 'penud for de ‘fendant,” said 
the official with profound dignity, “Come 
now, sah.” 

Bonsal walked by the side of the brilliant 
official to a cool red building embowered in 
bougainvillea, circular, with pillared arches 
instead of walls. hese openings were 
thronged with women and children who 
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gazed inward with that absorbed interest 
culiar to a court. On the bench he saw 
eanne, vivid, startling, by reason of the 
porns red stole about the shoulders of 
er white dress. To her judicial greeting he 
bowed and silently accepted the seat on her 
left to which she invited him. On her right 
sat the man of Devon, an arresting figure 
with his tawny mane, his girl’s eyes and his 
powerful chin. 

“TI hope,” said this Portia promoted to 
the bench, “‘that you are better, Mr. 
Bonsal.” 

“Much, thank your honor.” 

She banged the table with a gold-banded 
mahogany mallet. 

“Corporal Prince Stubbs,” she announced 
in her carrying voice of music, “of our 
patrol force, charged with drunkenness on 
duty and failure to prevent trespass on our 
island, calls you, Mr. Bonsal, as a witness 
on his side,” 

The corporal straightened. The circle of 
eyes in the ways glances from 
the corporal to his witness. These eyes 
showed shifting white eyeballs in dark set- 
tings as they moved from left to right and 
back again. Many teeth gleamed as their 
owners grinned od paper of race becatse the 
colored culprit had a white witness. A ray 
of sunshine flashed on a humming bird be- 

ond an archway, “a lilliput rainbow,” 

onsal thought. He saw in the distance 
what seemed a flaming cross flying towards 
him. It soared upward and he knew that 
he had seen his first flamingo. An exquisite 
odor was wafted sometimes on the breeze; 
he glanced about in a vain effort to con- 
centrate his mind on this business of jus- 
tice. They were all playing, they must be; 
nothing could be serious in this languorous 
combination of scents and colors and rip- 
pling airs and distant murmuring surf. 

He heard Jeanne’s voice: “I ami sure, 
Mr. Bonsal, you will help us in finding out 
the truth.” 

To his grave bow she bent her head, 
signifying to the corporal her august per- 
mission to question. 

The accused corporal, oozing pride at 
being the center of attention, addressed 
Bonsal in the manner of one used to courts: 

“Mistah Bonsal, you seen me dat night, 
ain’t you?” 

“T saw you, corporal.” 

“Vare you see me, sah?” 

“On a beach in front of a cave.” 

The defendant turned to the judge with 
uplifted eyes. ‘ You hear dat, Miss Jeanne? 

ou hear dat? On de beach, on duty, 
patrollin’ dem bootleggers.” 

“Go on with your questions, corporal.” 
The flutelike voice was inexorable. 

“ And I says to you, sah, airi’t 1, ‘Oo come 
dere?’"’ 

“ No.” 

The corporal looked reproachful. He 
reflected deeply. ‘‘Mebbe you li'l’ bit 
deaf, sah. I certainly say so, and dat’s de 
troof. Vat I say, den?” 

“You were lying on the sand drinking 
from a bottle.” 

The onlookers grinned. The corporal 
seemed astonished. He flung out his arms 
in violent denial. 

“Drinkin’, sah? ‘Fore Gawd, sah, no! 
I ’zamine de bottle wot I fine dere. Dem 
kine don’t leab no rum nor gin behine, 
Miss Jeanne. I fine bottle message, miss. 
You has ‘im. I ast you, Mistah Bonsal, 
ain’t I say to you ‘I got bottle message’?”’ 

“You did not.” 

The corporal turned his eyes up and 
apparently implored heavenly pardon for 
this white man’s perjury. 

“Wot was you actionin’ "bout on dat 
beach for?”’ he demanded. “ You done got 
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lef’! Miss Jeanne, my character can’t 
be k away by no bootlegger wot miss 
‘is boat.” 

A murmur of approval and admirin 
glances from the crowd showed genera 
appreciation of this bold deep course. 

er honor ignored this comment. ‘You 
say you found a m in that bottle?” 
She held up the little printed blank of the 
Hydrographic Bureau at Washington scat- 
tered broadcast in bottles to test currents. 
“You found this on the thirteenth of 
November. You dated it then, and forgot 
to give it to me.” 

“Nigger ain’t got no chance ‘gainst 
writin’,” the prisoner answered. ‘Mr. 
Bonsal, he done tole me say that. He gib 


me de bottle of rum. He say he de boss 
man of dem bootleggers. 

“Your own writing,” said Jeanne dryly, 
‘poner quietly to question the 


as she 
corpora 

he sum of his evidence was that Mr. 
Bonsal had not only owned this cargo of 
contraband but a second landed at the 
north end; that he, the corporal, had in- 
sidiously been lured to drink by Mr. 
Bonsal; that this bootlegger had himself 
helped to handle both cargoes; that—in 
response to her honor’s questions— Mr. 
Bonsal had on the first occasion been 
engaged at the cave from “de dark shank 
ob de night until de full sun was shinin’ in 
de heavens.” 

Three witnesses followed in whom Bonsal 
recognized the youths from whom he had 
taken the rabbit’s foot. Their evidence 
tallied with that of the corporal. They 
had virtuously gone to volunteer aid to the 
official in repelling smugglers, but had held 
aloof when they saw Mr. Bonsal in charge 
of operations. He was a guest of Miss 
Smith; they did not dare to interfere. 
They hid on the bluff and saw everything. 
It was dark, certainly, until the sun rose; 
but most of the work was done by day- 
light. Their evidence held well together, 
and details about Mr. Bonsal’s operations 
later at Pirates’ Causeway were equally 
vivid and convincing. The youths, held by 
curiosity, had watched him help load a 
schooner hidden in Causeway Bight. He 
had worked all the afternoon. ey had 
watched him between five o’clock and 
sundown. 

The astonished Bonsal asked no ques- 
tions, made no denials. He had the most 
perfect alibi possible for the first surprising 
charge. He was in the unique position of a 
criminal who was with the judge at the 
time the crime was alleged to have been 
committed. 

To his intense chagrin the girl in the 
orange-colored blouse and the patent- 
leather shoes offered herself as a witness. 
She had gone on the afternoon in question 
to Causeway Bight to have a swim, she 
said in her sad way, and had stayed there 
from about four o’clock to six. There was 
no one there, no schooner, no boat of any 
kind, nothing. She had been absolutely, 
entirely alone. These boys were handing 
out lies—awful lies. 

Amazed, Bonsal heard this girl, so unac- 
countably lying in his behalf, calmly de- 
nouncing the perjured youths in her mel- 
ancholy voice. He listened with a kind of 
awed admiration to florid details of a beach 
so quiet that gulls almost ate out of her 
hand as she basked on the sand. She was 
no more fluent in his behalf than the youths 
had been against him, but her better educa- 
tion made her imaginative efforts more 
impressive. She met his eye across the 
court room with sorrowful directness, with- 
stood the cross-examination of Corporal 
Prince with mournful success, and replied 
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to Miss Smith’s questions with despondent 
triumph. 

“Thank you, Sapolita, that will do.” 

The girl minced away, sparing her tight- 
shod feet. Bonsal’s intent eyes followed, 
analyzing her movements. Humiliating, 
unlikely, but possible; she might have 
been the one who sculled him to shore and 
safety. Her bare arms looked strong; her 
frame was slender but did not seem flabby. 
He turned, to detect Miss Smith watching 
him, her head a little aslant, her eyes 
looking as from far-away distances. 

“ Aschooner lay in that bight all day,”’ she 
said coldly. 

“If I admitted that,” the nettled Bonsal 
answered sarcastically, “I should contra- 
dict my one friend in court.” 

Jeanne turned a prompt shoulder at an 
answer forced by anger and humiliation. 

“Tt’s always like this,’”’ she said to Drake 
Holton. “These ple act like six-year- 
= children and believe their own silly 

ies.”” 

“My word!” Drake Holton said. ‘‘Get- 
ting that pretty little bronze kid to lie for 
him—that’s thick! But you won’t refer to 
that, will you?” 

“Mr. Bonsal,”’ was her answer, “‘is not 
on trial.” 

“Not publicly.” 

Jeanne nodded agreement, turned her 
head, and spoke with a grave solemnity. 

“Prince Stubbs,” she charged, “you 
allowed those men to land because they 
gave you a bottle of rum. You delayed 
telephoning; you got drunk, sang Bally- 
mena through the village at four o’clock in 
the morning, took off your uniform and 
danced the fire dance. This is the second 
time. You have lied shamefully. You are 
dismissed from the patrol and our service; 
you are banished.” 

“White man gib me de rum,” the cor- 
poral muttered. 

“Sergeant, take his uniform. The peni- 
tentiary until the next schooner touches. 
Adjourned.” 

She rose, bowed ceremoniously to Bonsal, 
and walked away. 

He stood watching the stately march, 
preceded by the sergeant, who stalked like 
a drum meee, proudly bearing a white 
staff topped by a small gilded bird of para- 
dise. Bonsal recognized the tail of the bird 
ending in twin circles like half eagles, 
which is the technical and proper name for 
five-dollar coins. Jeanne passed beneath 
one of the arched openings and her prompt 
maid appeared, bearing a large yellow silk 
umbrella, lined with green. Bonsal’s lip 
twitched, for the man of Devon marched 
solemnly behind, and seemed to the critical 
observer like a lackey in the service of this 
Princess of Paradise Island 

When the cortége—he called it that- 
had disappeared a watched the other 
procession. The despondent outlaw, at- 
tended by a brother patrolman and followed 
by the crowd, shambled away. Bonsal 
caught an eager query, strident, sharp: 
“Prince, ware you hide dat bottle? You 
sho’ly leave li'l’ drop.” 

Bonsal fell back into his bamboo chair. 
Banished! Penitentiary! Here was hard 
swift justice; but no law; she surely could 
not be a justice of the peace, and no oaths 
had been administered. Justice? For the 
corporal, yes; but for himself, no. He 
wandered moodily to his room in a savage 
temper, and flung himself, wearied out, on 
his He would get away from this 
island of lies as soon as he could, he re- 
solved. He would go where girls did not 
put on red sashes crosswise, banish people, 
send them to penitentiaries, and believe the 
worst of men who had proved their friend- 
ship; where weird kinky kids in patent 
leathers did not bob up from nowhere and 
lie and lie for strangers and make them 
ridiculous; where men whispered deadly 
threats—oh, quite easy of execution, too, 
and no questions asked—of baking your 
brains and making a gibbering idiot of 
you; where mysterious women saved you 
scented women, soft-handed, dressed in 
silks, who talked like old colored aunties 
in the fields—who laid you under heavy 
obligation, and would surely claim pay- 
ment in full. Bonsal ground his teeth at 
the thought of silly Sapolita coming tap- 
ping in her shiny shoes, lisping, “I rescued 

ou; I lied for you.” He was a little 
everish, you understand, and wildly in- 
censed at Jeanne, and in a mental state for 
exaggerations; and there was ironic humor 
in his reflections, and more truth in them 
perhaps, after all, than exaggeration. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


























HE greatest product that Califor- 

H nia offers to the world is her 
human product. The most im- 
pressiv e statistics that the cen- 
sus reveals about California are 
the human statistics. 





California can boast of an incomparable climate, 
and perhaps the most fertile soil in the world. But 
an even prouder boast is the vigorous, expanding 
life that is lived on those golden acres between the 
Sierra and the sea. 


For the California farmer is an upstanding, in 
dependent, progressive, keen-thinking individual. 
He is the most prosperous farmer in these United 
States, and, beyond question, one of the most vital 
and creative elements in our national life. 


The Census Figures Fairly Shout 
“California” 


According to the Fourteenth Census, the aver 
age farm in the United States produces $2,30 
worth of crops every year. The average farm in 
California produces $5,000 worth—over twice as 
much, 

In 1921, California grew $309.46 worth of crops 
for every man, woman and child living in her 
rural territory. This was $110 more per person 
than was produced in Kansas, the next highest 
State, and almost four times as much as the pet 
capita crop production in Georgia. 


There are 99 automobiles for every 100 farms 
in California. Every third California farmer has a 
telephone. Every fourth California farmer has 
either gas or electricity in his house. 


This is the kind of farmer who has been steadily 
developing the natural abundance of California’s 
fertile soil, so that between 1909 and 1921 the 
Golden State progressed from the position of six 
teenth to that of the second richest agricultural 
state in the Union, being surpassed only by Texas. 


When Crop Values Were Falling 
California Suffered Least of All 


California advanced to her present position 
during the very years when crop values wer 
everywhere felling. Between tg19 and 1921 a 
storm of decreasing values swept the country. But 
the California farmer, whose prosperity ts solidly 
founded on diversified crops, irrigation, and co 
operative marketing, suffered far less than the 
farmers of other regions 


Crop values in California declined only 4 3% 
during this period, while in the ten leading agri 
cultural states of the country the average decline 
was 64%. 

During the same pe riod(1g19~—1921) California’s 
rural population increased over 20%, while five of 
the leading agricultural states actually lost an 
average of 2.6% to the cities. 


/s the Fruit Production of America 
Gravitating to California? 


An examination of the census figures for the 
past decade seems almost to force this conclusion. 


Between 1910 and 1920, the numbér of bearing 
and non-bearing fruit trees in all the states of the 
Union outside California steadily declined, until in 
1920 there were 44% less trees in orchard than 
there were in Ig! 

During the same period California recorded an 
increase of 29%. 

Since 1921, California has been producing 35% 
of all the fruit grown in the United States. 


What is even more significant 1s that she has 
been producing it considerably more cheaply than 
other states. In 1919, for every $1.30 per tree that 
the average fruit grower in other states pre duced 


from trees in orchard, the California grower pro- 
duced $3.13—or nearly two and one-half times as 
much. 


“Come to California” 
—H hy It Can Be Said 


Because the census figures here cited represent 
not the culmination but the deginning of a tre 
mendous agricultural development in this state. 


Because California is larger as well as far more 
fertile than the nine North Atlantic states put to 
gether, but has a population of only 3,426,861. 


Because California has today over 500,000 acres 
of irrigated land available for settlement, and will 
have, according to government estimates, at least 
10,000,000 additional irrigated acres when her 


magnificent water resources are fully developed. 


Because railroad systems operating through six 
gateways serve the California farmer in the dis 
tribution of his produce throughout the United 
States, supplying express refrigerator transporta 
tion for perishable products and economical rail 
and-water haulage for dried fruits and grains. The 
Southern Pacific Company alone operates over 
four thousand miles of railroad in California, 
reaching all parts of the state. 


Because California maintains a higher standard 
of certification for her school teachers, and builds 
bigger and better rural schools than any other 
state in the Unton 


Because both public and private interests in 
California are committed unqualifiedly to the idea 
of the small, independent farmer as the founda 
tion upon which the future growth and prosperity 
of the state must rest. There are nearly one hun 
dred public and private agencies in the state 
whose chief object is to see that the incoming 
farmer starts right and stays right 


What Do You Want to Know About 
California? 
Californians Inc. Will Answer You 


CaLirornians Ine. is a non-profit organization 
of California citizens and institutions interested 
in the sound development of the state. It repre 
sents the culmination of the desire of hundreds of 
business firms, associations, and individuals to 
establish an impartial, non-commercial body to 


advance the proper upbuilding of the state 


You may write to CALIFORNIANS Ine. with con 
fidence. Its services are free. Its directors include 
the presidents and officers of some of the largest 


associations, banks, and businesses in California. 


Your letter will bring replies vouched for by un 
impeachable sources, including the University of 
California and Stanford University, banks, Fed 
eral bureaus, county farm advisers, and market 
ing organizations. Whatever your problem or 
desire in regard to California, CALIrORNIANS IN« 
will try to answer it intelligently and humanly 


If you wish information particularly about 
Southern California, we suggest that you also write 
the All-Year Club of Southern California, at Lo 
Angeles, and the San Diego-California Club, at Sar 
Diego. Both of these organizations have interest 
ing. and authentic information about South 


California that they will be glad to send you 


Fill out and mail coupon below, and we will 
send you without charge or obligation ar authori 


tative booklet about California 


ians 





Headquarters: San Francisco 
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At last she 
found out 


Something was amiss. Her ani- 
mation and buoyancy, once so 
marked, were giving way stead- 
ily, it seemed, to lassitude, indif- 
ference and depression. 


In despair, she determined to 
take careful inventory and try to 
regain her failing powers, 


Back, at last, upon the road to 
robust health, she had learned— 
as thousands are now learning- 
that nine-tenths of all human ills 
come simply from wrong eating 
habits and deficient foods, 

in other words, if you deprive 
your body of any vital element, 
you are bound to suffer from 
lowered resistance and many ail- 
ments usually known as “run- 
down” conditions, 


One particular clement that 
many common foods lack is 
found in greatest abundance in 
Yeast Foam Tablets. They sup- 
plement your regular food and 
help you to utilize its full value. 


As a tonic to stimulate the 
appetite, improve digestion and 
correct many disorders due to 
malnutrition, Yeast Foam Tab- 
lets have been prescribed by 
physicians and taken by thou- 
sands, 

Made of pure, whole, dehy- 
drated yeast, They keep; they 
are easy to take and they do not 
cause gas. Sold by all druggists 
and made by the Northwestern 
Yeast Company, 1751 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Makers 
of the famous baking yeasts, 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast.) 


Generous sample—value 25 
cents — mailed free on request. 
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SALVAGE IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


themselves and their luggage in our midst. 
The efficient American man protested vio- 
lently. In very bad German he let his 
opponents know our compartment was 
reserved and paid for, therefore not subject 
to invasion. He so energetically expressed 
his opinion over this injustice and the gen- 
erality of bad manners from which he had 
suffered in his travels that the German went 
to fetch the train conductor. 

The latter, of course, took the side of the 
intruders—explained to the American that 
in case the cars were overcrowded the rail- 
road company reserved a right to add two 

2ople to each compartment. I wondered 
oe much that speech had cost the Ger- 
man, who thus got two reserved seats for 
the price of his tip. I had taken prompt 
measures while the discussion was going on 
to pile my two smaller bags on the seat, 
thus covering all my reserved space. The 
trespassing man, therefore, when he finall 
sat down in triumph, could not encroac 
in my direction. He was even obliged to 
stand a sharp corner of my small suitcase 
pressing pretty arene into his ribs. He 
pretended to ignore this discomfort, but 
perhaps to punish me he lighted a large 
cigar and puffed the compartment full of 
smoke. The Américan woman and her 
partners were still more insulted by what 
they considered the last straw. I also 
thought our German had bad manners, but 
I don’t much mind cigars when the win- 
dows are all open, and I was content to 
seek revenge by giving a vicious wrench to 
my bag from time to time. My victim 
squirmed a little, and that gave me im- 
mense satisfaction! 


Supper at Bodenbach 


At the frontier all went smoothly enough. 
I had been told much more than mere 
discomfort was the fate of everyone who 
attempted to get out of Germany, but I can 
truthfully say there were no complications 
whatever to be faced. I presume this is so 
for every traveler looking and acting nor- 
mally. I opened all my trunks and bags at 
once, the head man glanced in and said, 
“Close them up; it is all right.” He asked 
nothing about possible jewelry, or about 
my manuscripts, though a bag containing 
writing materials lay opened wide. The 
Czecho-Slovakian customs investigation 
was to be done in Prague, the bustling 
officials told me after opening oegthing 
with a great show of efficiency. At Boden- 
bach, their frontier town, once passpart 
formalities were over, I had time for an 
excellent hot supper before the train 
moved on, 

The woman at the head of the station 
restaurant was a healthy, blond, attractive 
creature of some forty years, who looked 
aay ade and was well dressed. I decided 

er experience with travelers was probably 
interesting and varied, and I asked her to 
join me for a chat while I was eating. She 
was apparently quite ready to give her 
impressions of the many travelers who went 
through. She had a very definite opinion 
as to what was happening in Germany to 
the north and Czecho-Slovakia to the 
south. She seemed genuinely distressed 
that the mark had gone down so, and said 
that all the travelers, whether from Ger- 
many, Austria or Hungary, felt very bit- 
terly towards the Allies, who created the 
present situation from which they suffer. 
On the other hand, she spoke of how well 
the Allies had treated the Czecho-Slovaks, 
and of course attributed this to the fact 
that her compatriots were particularly fine 
as a people. She seemed immensely proud 
of their new government and that their 
kronen were real money, worth so many of 
the German, Austrian or Hungarian unit. 
She told me there was plenty of food of 
every kind in Czecho-Slovakia, and good 
wholesome food; that the country lacked 
for nothing, but of course they had their 
elgg ~mainly industrial and caused 
yy their very riches and good currency. 
She ordered the waiters about with auto- 
cratic authority and patronized all her 
clients. Incidental to her restaurant busi- 
ness she had in charge the ogee Fg | 
stand at the frontier. The rapidity wit 
which she did this part of her work won 4 
admiration. I spent a very interesting half 
hour chatting with her and she struck me 
forcibly as a fair example of what the aver- 
age Czech, with calm common sense and 
efficiency, must mean in the general chaos 


(Continued from Page 14) 


of Central Europe; to govern such people 
must be a great satisfaction. Later on I 
had a number of conversations with poor 
people in Prague, which upheld my opinion 
that this woman represented a national 
type and illustrated the soundness upon 
which the present success of Czecho- 
Slovakia is based in spite of the many and 
serious problems still to be solved. 

Prague’s station— Masaryk Station it is 
in these days—was frightfully crowded; 
but a kindly baggage porter piloted me to 
a two-horse fiacre with my baggage. 
“You have trunks, Excellency? Send 
for them tomorrow.” ‘The manner was 

entle and on all sides one heard “ Kiiss 

ie Hand’’—I kiss your hand—the mode 
of expressing thanks in the Austria of old. 
The “Ja wohl” of Berlin was at an end with 
the frontier, and in spite of the mixture 
of Czech with Southern German idiom I 
began to feel much more at home. Every- 
thing about me carried me back to my 
childhood days. The baggage porter, while 
looking for a fiacre, made a great fuss over 
there being two horses. “Of course Excel- 
lency would not want only one horse.” He 
put me into the small victoria with a 
flourish, insisted that all three of my 
modest bags must go up near the coach- 
man’s feet, leaving me the entire carriage 
space to myself. It was all a game, of 
course, and the scamp plays it twenty times 
each day with different clients picked out 
by his practiced eye among the travelers. 
But one is glad to pay for such intense 
attention after the ways of Northern 
pm To feel pleasantly important in 
a man’s life is nice, even if an ‘“ Excellency” 
pays almost a double price for two horses, 
and gives of course a double tip for the 
politeness of her attendants. 

Well lighted, Prague’s streets seem very 
gay and full of life; a great contrast to the 
silent hurrying crowds that move about the 
wider thoroughfares of Berlin. The town 
between the station and my hotel is the 
district of modern shops and restaurants, 
moving-picture theaters’ and other places 
of amusement. An enormous number of 
people seem to be merely walking in couples 
or trios, and they look as if they were com- 
fortably dressed bourgeois or small shop- 
keepers. Their clothes are dull in color as 
a rule and of universal ready-made models; 
neither smart nor picturesque. Not once 
while I stayed in Prague did I see the 
national costume on anyone. 


The Friendly Elevator Man 


At my hotel the door porter told me 
there was no room free, save such as had 
been reserved by telegram. I pointed out 
that I had wired from Berlin some days 
earlier, and I produced the dispatch he sent 
me in reply, saying accommodations had 
been reserved for me. He looked more 
positive than ever. 

“T expected Excellency on an earlier 
a. I am desperate, but there is no room 


With perfect assurance I ordered a bell 
boy to bring my bags in from the fiacre, 
mentioning the latter as a two-horse car- 
riage. Then I glanced at the porter and 
gave him my best smile. ‘Here is your 
telegram, and there will be twenty kronen 
for you, when you move out sore of these 
numerous ple and make room for me 
tonight. You can, of course, and I don’t 


wish to go elsewhere. I mean to stop at, 


this hotel. Please rey it quickly; my 
bags are coming in and I have two trunks 
at the station which must be sent for earl 
tomorrow morning.’”’ We understood eac 
other eno “What is the number of 
my room?” I then inquired with quiet 
assumption of the obvious. 

“Two hundred and twenty-three, Ex- 
cellency, and I most humbly apologize that 
in the crowded state of things tonight there 
is no better room. I must move two people 
to make Your Excellency comfortable. 
Tomorrow there shall be much worthier 
rooms to put you in!” 

He called to elevator and bell boys, who 
all became busy. Soon I was established 
in a perfectly good room with a bath. Of 
course I lived up to expectations, made 
further complaints next day and got larger 
and sunnier quarters with a or. It is 
a funny small hotel, very old-fashioned. 

he rooms are clean, but done in dark 
colors with ancient alcoves and heavy 
plush curtains. The only concession to 
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modern ways is a large tiled bathroom with 
each of the large bedrooms. The .small 
dining room serves excellent food, and the 
admirable coffee with rich milk and cream 
was a real joy after Berlin. Prague’s bread 
recalled what I remembered of the bread 
in old Vienna. Altogether an amusing 
relic of days before the war is this small old 
hotel, with a lot of smiling, childish people 
falling over one another to serve their 
guests. One of the elevator men had been 
in Russia with the Czech legions, those 
which had passed over to the Russian side 
early in the war. He had been on the 
Russian front, fighting Austrians, he said, 
then had been across Russia and Siberia; 
coming out that way. He speke to me 
easily in Russian. With enthusiasm he told 
me how he loved Russia and the people 
there, and would I use Russian to talk with 
him? He ran to get his photograph, taken 
at the time he was with the Russian armies, 
and afterwards brought another picture of 
a group of men taken in their camp. He 
and his comrades had stayed in Siberia for 
a long time. 


A Historic Panorama 


“T am not married, Highness, and am 
therefore free to move. I do not like the 
Bolsheviki, but I do like the Russian people. 
They are good people, and they hate the 
Bolsheviki. Soon the latter will fall; then 
I mean to go to Russia again and to stay 
there. In about two years I mean to go!” 

“Will Bolshevism be finished then? I 
should like to go home, too,”’ I said. 

“Surely, Highness, it can’t last very 
long. Maybe we shall meet there. There 
will be much to do. Your Highness will 
surely go?” 

And I said “‘ Yes,”’ glad to think this nice 
chap saw the probability I did of Bolshe- 
vism falling soon. After our talk he con- 
stituted himself my particular friend in the 
hotel, always ready to run an errand or to 
do some little service for me; and he was 
delighted when in taking me up in the lift 
one day I mentioned to my companion, 
Prince Wolkhonsky, something of the lift 
man’s travels and his sympathy for us. As 
I left Prague he put me in my motor, 
finally arranged my bags and the car win- 
dows so they would be just right; and his 
last words were: ‘Till we meet in Russia, 
Highness! I kiss your hand!” 

soon as I was settled I made as usual 
an immediate call at the American Lega- 
tion. Mr. Einstein, at Prague, like Mr. 
Houghton, in Berlin, I had known in the 
United States. I had brought him letters 
also, and I found him ready to extend a 
most kindly welcome to me and to help me 
in any way. His legation is established in a 
beautiful ancient palace, which belonged for 
centuries to Prince Schénborn. It has seen 
great fétes, I’m sure, and it is very imposing 
in proportions; also beautifully kept up by 
the American owner, Mr. Crane, who rents 
it to the Einsteins. The main apartment is 
up a flight of stairs, in old European style, 
and the windows of spacious reception 
rooms open at the front far above the 
street, while through full-length French 
windows all around the rear, one steps 
directly out into a lovely garden. The 
latter lies in numerous terraces upon the 
hillside, and on the upper terrace is built a 
gloriette, or tower, with a view really of 
rare beauty. 

The — and the river lie spread out at 
one’s feet, the old city and new Prague are 
up in picturesque fashion, and on the 

ill opposite in a stately group are the 
cathedral and the cast'e of Bohemian kings, 
with its great hall, where centuries ago 
some Czechs with nationalist ideals had 
tossed their enemies in the Assembly out 
through the windows to the rocks below. 
An efficient way of getting rid of political 
opponents! The Lobkowitz Palace, too, is 
= there on the same hill, clinging to the 
older royal castle. At one’s feet, thrown 
over the wide sweep of river, are many 
bridges, that of Charles being the most 
beautiful and the oldest, the one which 
on an important réle in Bohemia’s 

istory. Men fought on it in ancient times, 
and the admirable feudal towers at either 
end were primarily used for serious defense. 

“A wonderful view? Yes,” the Amer- 
ican Minister answered to my exclamation. 
“Tt is the whole history of the little king- 
dom, now turned republic, written out in 
this panorama: Here, chivalry and old 
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romantic days, the early Church of Rome 
and kingship, the fights and struggles of 
fortress and battlemented walls; there, 
Johann Huss and his reforms, the ancient 
university and all that Bohemia gave these 
parts in intellectual development; and 
there, farther on, the modern republic and 
the life of prosperous affairs are represented 
by those plain large constructions and the 
wide streets with shops and trams. The 
economic success the present régime has 
had—its promise for the future of this 
little land—is quite evident.” 

The modern life as it is here illustrated 
is less beautiful than the rest of the picture 
of course. There are ugly square lines, dull 
drab colors, none of the quaint charm 
possessed by the more ancient city. I re- 
marked I loved the old part best, as it 
carried me back to days when in my youth 
I was brought here to study chivalry, 
history and religious reform. 

“But it is all in logical sequence,” said 
Mr. Binstein. “‘ Prague, Bohemia, was al- 
ways keen for leadership. It was fighting, 
struggling, clamoring for it, anxious for its 
chance; and for a hundred years or more 
the stream has been forced to run under- 
ground, while the country was subservient 
to the Austrian Crown. The Great War 
has made this people free at last, given 
them the wherewithal to make good, and 
they are doing so in great form today.” 


Interviewing Masaryk 


I asked him about the present govern- 
ment and found he was immensely en- 
thusiastic over the men in charge. Benes, 
to whom I had a letter, was in Geneva; 
but Masaryk was to be in Prague the 
following Sunday, and Mr. Einstein, among 
other amiable things he did, arranged for 


me to meet the president of Czecho- 
Slovakia. He took me to this interview 
himself. At high noon we drove to the old 


castle up through the narrow picturesque 
streets. Before the cathedral a band was 
playing and a crowd had gathered in the 
square to listen. Always it is the same 
kind of people one sees— middle-class bour- 
geois with comfortable dark clothes, noth- 
ing pretty about them, nothing picturesque. 
I kept wondering where the smart nobles 
and the gay peasants were--whether they 
had all been buried, or the people had been 
leveled into one class. Those I saw some- 
how don’t fit into their frame of palace and 
cathedral as they do into the street pictures 
in the modern part of town. 

The palace architecture around the great 
courtyards is attractive. Several epochs 
have produced good results and the varied 
facades harmonize into an agreeable whole. 
Of the buildings, gates and stairways some 
are really very fine. They are kept clean 
and neat, but look a little run down. On 
the stairs and at various other points stood 
soldiers; picked men of unusually tall, fine 
figure, smartly dressed in modern khaki 
uniforms. Mr. Einstein told me these are 
all men from the Siberian legions of the 
Czecho-Slovak army. They and the serv- 
ants, who are in plain but near-afternoon 
clothes, are extremely polite, but are not 
at all the picturesque service one expects to 
see in a palace where the ghost of Maria 
Theresa must feel at home. At the top of 
the stairs we were shown through a back 
corridor, apparently the means of circula- 
tion now used throughout the palace. We 
emerged into a pretty, small, ancient room, 
with delightful Louis XV white carved 
wood paneling picked out in old gold. It 
has earved gilt furniture to match the 
walls, and the chairs and sofas are covered 
with silk brocades. Everything seemed 
admirably neat, but the arrangement of 
every object in the room was so absolutely 
stiff and symmetrical that I felt a desperate 
longing to push some chair a little bit 
askew. 

We stood in the room’s center facing a 
double door, and I had barely time to 
admire some portraits and the handicraft 
of the fine, ancient, hardwood floors, when 
the doors opened and the president had 
joined us. Mr. Einstein made the intro- 
ductions, speaking of me as the grand- 
daughter of President Grant. 

“But you are a Russian also, are you 
not, Princess?” the president said. 

I answered at once that I was; and that 
I had spent twenty years in Russia. The 
president plunged at once into the Russian 
situation—told how deeply he sympa- 
thized with our people, who were suffering 
so at present; said he thought in large part 
their helplessness was based on their not 
having been prepared for liberty when it 
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came to them in 1917, and he blamed the 
old government for that. I admitted our 
peasants’ lack of education and prepara- 
tion, but asserted —as I take every occasion 
to do—that Bolshevism was not of home 
growth with us in Russia. It had been 
introduced as a war measure by Germany. 


This the president admitted at once. We | 
also talked lengthily of the Russian 
refugees, who have come to Czecho- | 


Slovakia in great numbers during the past | 


three or four years. They have found a 
more than kindly welcome, have been 
given work and the opportunity to study 
in their own tongue. The Russian youth, 
both in schools and at a university set up 
under Masaryk’s enlightened protection, 
have their own refugee professors. Many 
millions have been spent on this educa- 
tional effort and in other charities for the 
Russians. 

Professor Lomschakoff, head of the fac- 
ulty, is going to America soon, Masaryk 
said, to see if a contribution of money can’t 
be gathered there for the upkeep of the 
university. The president asked me to try 
to put this fine compatriot of mine in con- 
tact with some of the powerful charity 
foundations across the sea. 

As he talks, one is very much attracted 
by this really great Czech. Quiet and un- 
pretentious, Masaryk is yet very dignified 
in his manner. He impresses one also by 
his complete grasp of various big ques- 
tions, while his sympathy and gentleness 
must seem winning to all those who meet 
him. 

He is rather bony as to face and thin in 
body, but well modeled and proportioned; 
he gives the impression of being tall, as he 
holds himself erectly. He is precise and 
quick in his movements, though not in the 
least agitated or nervous. On the contrary, 
when talking he sits quite still, and gave 
me a marked sense of his reserve power. 
He looks at one straight in the eyes. His 
past proves him to be very courageous, 
completely disinterested and full of intense 
patriotism. Recently through the difficult 
period of establishing the new government 
he has directed events with calm wisdom, 
and his compatriots of the new republic 
admire and love him for his work among 
them. I think he has a sense of humor, too, 
which must stand him in good stead on 
occasion. 

After we had talked of Russia for some 
time he smilingly said to me, “‘ You wrote 
an article, Princess, in which you spoke of 
our Czecho-Slovaks and what they did in 


Russia. You didn’t altogether approve the | 


way they behaved, it seems. 
said was, I think, unjust.” 


Faith in Russia 


Of course I remembered my article well, 
and though I felt what I described in it was 
the truth and I could not change the cir- 
cumstances, I have seen also how gener- 
ously the Czechs are now acting towards 
our poor refugees on their own ground. Iam 
deeply grateful for this, naturally, and 
I replied, “Well, Mister President, I am 
glad always to have my impressions cor- 
rected, as they must be by what I see here 
now.” 

I told him of the intense appreciation we 
Russians all must feel of the hospitality and 
care being given our people. Then the 
conversation drifted off to other things. 


What you | 





The president offered me somegne’s ad- | 


dress, he himself attending to getting it. 
He rang for his secretary and instructed the 
latter in a quiet authoritative manner. The 
president also questioned me in detail and 


with great care when I told him of a group | 


of war-crippled Russian officers I had heard 
of who begged for aid. Later I found they 
had been aided previously by the Czech 


Red Cross, of which his daughter is the | 


head. 

He spoke with interest and intelligence 
of the possibilities for Russia, of her cer- 
tain future greatness and her strength, in 
which he fully believes; of the terrible 
suffering there now, and he said he had 
always been against outside attacks on the 


Bolsheviki backed by the Allied nations. | 


He feels that someone must arise and start 
settling things from the inside. 

The president also spoke of the recent 
sudden Greek defeat, which had just oc- 
curred. I believe he feels that in several 
ways this military disaster might have 
good results; and he was, J inferred, not 
oversorry to see King Constantine suffer 
embarrassment. 

I was struck, somehow, with the fact 
that we made a rather incongruous group 
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THE PARKWAY—STYLE M-100 


Among the finer things in life preferred 
by the man who cares are Florsheim 
Shoes; their excellent quality and attrac- 
tive style justly deserve this distinction 


The Florsheim Shoe 


BOOKLET “STYLES OF THE TIMES’ 
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Most Styles $10 


REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers-* CHICAGO 




















Protection 


Protect your home and holiday cheer 
against any lengthy interruption in the 
use of current for lighting and electrical 
appliances, by using Clearsite Fuses. 

Fuses are needed frequently for replace- 
ment in all electrical circuits in the home 
and other places where light or power 


is used. 


Clearsite Fuses, in handy packages of 
four, as Christmas gilts, mean a ready 
supply at Christmas that will demonstrate 
their value then and in the future. 
Get the habit of buying these handy 
packages of Clearsite Fuses. 


Boys and Girls 


‘rite today for details. 


Look for the handy blue and 


brown box. 


At your retailer's or direct, in 

capacities of 10,15, 20, 25 

and 30 amperes; four ng 

of one capacity, per package, 
25 cents 


Selling Clearsite Fuses is a good way to make spending money 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG, CO. 


Chicago 











How We Make 
Extra Money 


“T am earning 
a good salary with 
a large steel cor- 
poration, but 
Curtis returns 
have that beaten. 
Iris pleasant work 
and I have earned 
$2.50 in exactly 
30 minutes.” 


Signed, 
Albert E. Williams, Ontario, Can. 


My biggest 
1a’ S| rohit was, | 
believe, about 
$6 oo i 


make much more 


could 


averaue 
plan, 
time 
a bus 


on the 
with your 
had | the 
but | am 
housekeeper.” 


igned 


(Mrs.) Zoe B. Hazelworth, Michigan 


“ 


I drive a truck 
and ask the people 
to whom I deliver 
goods for their 
subscriptions. A 
sale often takes 
only three min- 
utes, In an hour 
so spent during 
the day | have 
made about 
$5.00.” 

Signed, 


Julian T. Goldman, New York 


Note: Similar statements by literally hundreds of 
our representatives are filed with us every year. 


Why Not You Too? 


No doubt you, too, have your 
regular hours of employment. 
But surely, even if it’s during the 
noon hour or in the evening, you 
could find the time to ask the 
people you meet to give you their 
subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. 

Many folks consider it a favor 
to be asked—it saves them the 
trouble of writing a letter—and 
we pay liberally for results. Your 
profits begin at once. Previous 
experience is not necessary to 
succeed—but for further details 


Mail This Coupon 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
938 independence Square 
Philedelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obli- 
gation, how IT may earn extra money, 


Name 
Address 


City 
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| of a socialistic republic, essential 
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There was Mr. 
resident 

a man 
of these times; there was Mr. Einstein, 
dressed, a clever diplomat, ultra- 

the power of the 
ere was myself in the 


in this particular frame. 


modern, as etgmery | 
United States; and t 
simple tailor costume I have long worn for 
my lecturing and office work. All about us 
were faded charming things belonging to 
the age of paint and powder and soft rose 
and blue brocades. As this thought oc- 
curred to me I smiled, perhaps with a 
regret for the picturesqueness 
vanished from so many corners of this old 
world I was visiting again. Then I chanced 
to raise my eyes to the main wall of the 
room. There hung the portrait of Maria 
Theresa, empress and queen, in all her 
lory. Crown on her head, scepter in 
er hand, orders and jewels glittering on her 
breast, she faced us proudly. I wondered 
suddenly why she had been left there in her 
old place. Aside from her grandeur and her 
beauty, she had been a woman of rare 
intelligence and charm. Could that be the 
secret? Human herself, a model wife and 
mother, she had understood and sympa- 
thized with all her peoples in a way to 
make them really love her. Perhaps even 


| the socialists, who lately have come to 


power here, realized her patriotism and 
art of their naticnal 
past, belonging to the best of their con- 
structive history, and I imagined as I 
gazed into her face that her clear eyes read 


| my thought, and that she smiled at me a 


little. She had seen plenty of trouble and 
suffering in her own time. She had kné¢wn 
how to rouse her peoples to devotion and 
to action, and had made them into a great 
nation. Perhaps she of all their rulers 
through the centuries could be most com- 
prehending of the new ideas and of ithe 
struggle that now this small nation is 
making to build their land here into some- 
thing which seems to them worth while. 
With the influence of her eyes on me it 
seemed quite right for us, the odd trio, to 
be sitting there, while her majesty! in 
splendid regalia keeps her place of honor. 
ut I came to myself. The conversation 
was at an end. made the move toa 34 
and the president accompanied us to ithe 
door to say good-by. He expressed ‘his 
kindly wishes as I expressed my thanks. 


Money on a Sound Basis 


When we came out the American Min- 
ister attracted my attention to a beautiful 
old statue of Saint George, in the palace 
courtyard, and he expressed his regret from 
an artistic point of view that the ancient 
cobblestones had been lately replaced) by 
modern flat paving. Apparently Mr. 
Einstein has my fondness for -— come 
down through history, though I admitted 
laughingly I didn’t go so far as to miss 
bumpy stones! Later I dined at the Amer- 
ican ation, which gave me an oppor- 
| tunity of admiring the lovely furnishings 
and ornaments which the minister and: his 
charming wife have gathered during wan- 
derings in a variety of lands. i 

The legation has a cosmopolitan atmos- 
paws which I found most attractive, and 

met an interesting group of men and 











| women gathered there. The conversation, 


as is inevitable these days, turned on poli- 
| ties; especially Central Europe was dis- 
| cussed. The American Minister was most 
| enthusiastic about the young Czedho- 
| Slovak Government and its different mem- 
| bers. He has great confidence in it to 
| establish economic as it has political ‘life 
| on a sound and solid basis. Everyone 
admits that Czecho-Slovakia has been ‘the 
country of Central Europe best treated by 
the peace arrangements. In fact, the prob- 
lems this little land is facing are mainly 
caused by the obligation to handle various 
nationalities received with the provinces 
cut from neighbors’ territory. Hungarians, 
Germans and other peoples in sufficient 
numbers to form noisy oppositions are 
difficult to digest, of course; yet there 
seems no doubt in anyone’s mind about 
Czecho-Slovakia eventually managing to 
straighten out her problems. The govern- 
ment—braver than most—has dared to 
be honest in establishing its currency after 
the war on a sound basis. Not only was no 
worthless paper launched but paper money 
in circulation was greatly reduced, till the 
guaranty and its certificates in circulation 
| corresponded. There was a paren boom, 
and now the Czech crown has soared un- 
| naturally high compared to moneys of the 
| rest of Europe. Yet the Czechs have held 
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to their principles. Crowns are still going 
up, while the discontented elements are 
saying this rise is partly artificial. 

I heard several different accusations or 
explanations made, and was told of English 
or Germans who had manipulated values 
for their own advantage. Then I had occa- 
sion to hear a lécal banker and a foreign 
banker talk of all this problem—and these 
rumors, they averred, were untrue and that 
the Czechs’ currency had risen merely be- 
cause of their honesty, and the rapidity of 
the rise has been augmented abnormally 
only by the fact that from all neighboring 
countries people have tried to invest a nest 
egg in Czecho-Slovak crownz. Both these 
men and some American residents admit 
it means a real industrial crisis soon and 
considerable unemployment; but they 
seem certain, whatever crisis may come to 
the young republic, that the latter will go 
on with the same sane methods that have 
been used so far to keep the national 
credit good. Several of my informers were 
investing money. This would seem to 
prove their faith to be sincere. 

The country has been trying to put into 
practice the newest forms of European 
democracy. Constituted in 1918, at the 
break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the Czecho-Slovakian Republic was the 

tted child of the Paris Peace Conference. 
Masaryk had a most remarkable success in 
pleading his country’s cause with the allied 
statesmen assembled, and provinces were 
cut from Hungary, Austria and Germany 
for the benefit of the newly born nation. 
The Bohemian country had always pro- 
duced good leaders, and throughout the 
war the Czechs abroad and at home had 
been preparing for the change. Masaryk, 
Benes and others were well known. There 
were Czech legions fighting in Russia, 
France and Italy which had attracted 
attention since early in the war, and a 
Czech national council formed in Paris be- 
fore the Armistice. This national council 
was at once reorganized by the Western 
powers into a Czech provisional govern- 
ment. Without bloodshed and with almost 
no resistance Austrian imperial authority 
was overthrown and the complete inde- 

ndence of the new state was proclaimed. 

wo weeks later the first meeting of the 
national assembly was held, and that 
already eminent citizen, Professor Masa- 
ryk, was elected president for life. Doctor 
Kramer was given the mission of forming 
the first cabinet. Both these men were be- 
loved of their people, were born leaders, 
and within a short time they had construc- 
tive work well under way. It took some 
sixteen months, however, in the chaotic 
postwar conditions before a constitution 
was finally enacted; and even so, all prob- 
lems were not eliminated from Czecho- 
Slovakia’s national life. 


The Landowners’ Plight 


The composition of Parliament with its 
varied parties, which represent absolutely 
antagonistic interests, made a difficult 
situation from the first. Rivalries of the 
various nationalities, Germans, Magyars 
and Czechs; of the various economic in- 
terests, industrial, agrarian, commercial; 
of the Catholic and Protestant parties; of 
the socialists and the bourgeoisie—all re- 
quired a nicety of balance even as yet not 
completely established. 

On closer examination one discovers many 
problems which bear a family resemblance 
to those the Austrian prewar government 
faced, but there is a vast difference in the 
manner of handling these, in the type of 
men handling them, and in the principles 
they represent. 

At the head of things in Czecho-Slovakia 


there is a president, very powerful both by. 


his personality and by the rights of his 
office; for Masaryk has the respect, esteem 
and love of all with whom I talked. Also 
he has a right of veto and the commaiid of 
the army—and though small, it is a real 
army of picked and seasoned veterans. 
The Czecho-Slovak seems generally a virile, 
proud, intelligent man and, as I said above, 
the government, through numerous vicis- 
situdes, has held to a policy of honest cur- 
rency. It would seem, from conversations 
I had with a great variety of people, that 
among the many new democracies formed 
almost overnight in Central Europe and 
the Balkans the Czechs more than any 
other people are making good and show a 
growing strength. That doesn’t mean there 
are no troubles in the little land, or that 
the Czechs and their leaders are faultless. 
I saw and heard a number of those who are 
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critical of what is being done. This oppo- 
sition claims that the entire class of land- 
owners is being ruthlessly sacrificed, for 
instance, property of every kind being 
seized in a way that amounts to confisca- 
tion. The reply of the pro-government 
group seems to be that some concessions 
must be made to the progressive socialistic 
parties, that the landowners and large prop- 
erty holders refuse to work with the govern- 
ment and do not make themselves useful, 
therefore they are necessarily paying the 
penalty. The victims reply again that as 
the “oe of the socialist government is to 
destroy them completely and quite delib- 
erately, it is natural they should resist and 
form the opposition. 

These back-and-forth arguments are all 
made with heat enough to make me feel 
I wanted some unbiased information. I 
asked three Americans who have been 
watching developments for some years. 
The first one I questioned is a great ad- 
mirer of President Masaryk and his gov- 
ernment. He is against the nobility, yet 
his answer to my inquiry was as follows: 
“There is no doubt at all that the big land- 
owners are suffering very much and rather 
a for they have not only lost their 
influence and prestige but are seeing prac- 
tical confiscation of their property without 
any sort of fair remuneration. Of course 
they could not be expected to like this or to 
coéperate with the government which does 
it. They can’t defend themselves, so they 
sit about complaining and criticizing, which 
doesn’t help matters. They aren't very 
capable or very useful; but I’m inclined 
to believe them ill-treated.”’ 


The Just-Arrived Spirit 


Then I asked a very intelligent American 
who has made a study of several young 
European republics what he thought, and 
I got an interesting response. Rather 
explosive, he was. He thought Czecho- 
Slovakia would worry through her troubles, 
because she was a rich country with indus- 
trial and natural wealth and a thrifty, 
healthy people, also because her money was 
honest; but he didn’t at all like what was 
happening with reference to the socialistic 
tendencies of the government’s policy. He 
considered the landowners had been treated 
with an injustice quite unmerited, whatever 
might be their defects. Property was being 
rapidly confiscated. He added that a 
group of aliens was worming its way into 
power, trying to force the government to 
certain actions which would surely bring 
about financial and industrial troubles. 
Finally he explained that Americans didn’t 
at all realize what this wave of democracy 
was; how far it fell short of our liberty and 
our own ideals at home, and how unpre- 
pared the people are in Czecho-Slovakia 
and elsewhere to handle themselves. He 
went on to illustrate his point by citing 
the way they proudly used their new power 
of self-government to complicate every 
movement in life. He had had to write 
reams of documents when he had imported 
some trifle from America upon which there 
was no duty anyhow. 

I matched that story with my own as to 
the opening of my trunks at the frontier, 
the looking through them, and then my 
being told the same must be done again at 
Prague, yet there was nothing dutiable and 
the officials were — polite. I had 
handed over my keys with complete confi- 
dence in their honesty, and having given 
them a free hand I found they really dis- 
turbed nothing and gave me no trouble. 
To my surprise they seemed to get real 
pleasure from the process of opening and 
closing locks and straps, lifting out every 
tray and fussing generally, without exacting 
anything of me in the way of effort. I took it 
they were new at the game of governing and 
liked an opportunity to let off steam, so to 
speak — proof of a new country and new ma- 
chinery. “‘Proof,alas, all along the line of too 
many officials to doa a little work, and of 
the just-arrived spirit which feels its power 
and doesn’t know how to use it as older 
officials would,” said my American instruc- 
tor. “The Paris Peace Conference was 
remarkable for its lack of common sense as 
well as of every other qualification for doing 
its work. It was superbly taken in through 
its ignorance and it made a frightful mess of 
Central Europe. Some day people here 
and at home are going to rue the way they 
have applauded and encouraged the work 
done by those so-called statesmen of the 
peace treaties, and it will take an awful 
amount of trouble to straighten out the 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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(0th Anniversary 


OR SEVENTY YEARS, 


through wars and peace, sain 
and prosperity, the house of Reid, Mur- 
doch & Co. has grown with the country 
and the people. The record of the past 
is the promise of the future. 


Many new friends are being made this 
December, 1922. The grandchildren of 
our early customers are among our pa- 
trons today. We are endeavoring so to 
build now that the great-grandchildren of to- 
day’s first-time buyers will seek the Monarch 
trademark of “the old house” in time to come. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


882 Third Avenue (Bush Terminal) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO THE REGULAR RETAIL GROCER 
Who Owns and Operates His Own Store 


and who is not now reached by our salesmen: 


Send us your check for $59.85 before December 30, 1922, and 
you will receive, freight paid: 


( 1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 60 1-1b., Whole Bean 
\, S598 ) 1 Gase MONARCH COFFEE, 60 I-Ib., Steel Cut 
i = } 1 Case MONARCH COFFEE, 24 3-1b., } Shgle Bean 


In territory east of Pittsburgh address as above; west of Pittsburgh 
address; Reid, Murdoch & Co., Clark Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill 








NONE BETTER 
OBTAINABLE 
AT ANY PRICE 


NARC} 





Sweet Pickles, Salad Dressing 
Catsup and other Food Products 
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been recognized by their advanced design 
which insures STRENGTH, COMPACTNESS 
and DEPENDABILITY. 


GILLIAM Tapered Roller Bearings ALWAYS 
have been made with plain tapered rollers 
flush at one end and fully concaved at the 
other to provide proper LUBRICATION. 


GILLIAM Tapered Roller Bearings ALWAYS 
have been made with the maximum num- 
ber of rollers of the largest possible diameter 
insuring utmost CAPACITY. 


GILLIAM Tapered Roller Bearings ALWAYS 
have been made with a clean-cut, one- 
piece steel stamped cage—in the interest of 
SERVICE. 


THE GILLIAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


150 Service Distributors in leading cities in the United States 
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In addition to 42 passen- 
ger car and 40 truck 
builders, the following 
axle manufacturers use 
GILLIAM Tapered Rol- 
ler Bearings: Adams, 
Clark, Columbia, Flint, 
Salisbury, Sheldon, 
Standard Equipment, 
Torbenson, U. S., Vuican, 
Wisconsin. 
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(Centinued from Page 74) 
tangles in all these lands. Because of all 
she got, and because of the riches both 
mental and material here, Czecho-Slovakia 
is the safest land in the general turmoii.”’ 

I found myself agreeing more and more 
with all this as I spent more time in the 
enemy countries, blaming the ignorance 
and bungling of the Allies, who carry a real 
and very heavy responsibility for the 
storms that are brewing. I went to an ad- 
mitted authority, an American who was in 
Central Europe till the United States went 
into the war, was afterwards an observer 
on the enemies’ frontiers, and since the 
peace has been actively engaged in an 
effort to help matters and to guard his 
country’s interests. He is turned to con- 
stantly by everyone, both friend and foe, 
and has solved many a difficult problem to 
general satisfaction. I am proud to call 
him an old and warm friend. 

“T’d like to tell all I think,” he answered 
me. “I wish our American public would 
understand the situation over here. The 
war of nations has now been succeeded by 
a war of classes; those who have little or 
nothing are against those who have more 
or much. This has found expression in each 
country in varying degrees, and has 
brought into question the principle uphold- 
ing the sanctity of private property. In 
Russia expropriation without any compen- 
sation has been frankly adopted as a first 
step towards a division of spoils among the 
members of the proletariat. It doesn’t ap- 
pear to be generally understood that the 
same end is being sought and covertly 
realized by legal means in Bulgaria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia 
and Austria. There is a necessity for 
agrarian reform in all these countries which 
must be recognized, but the practice of 
expropriation quite without or else with 
absolutely insufficient compensation is 
being practiced, and there is only a dif- 
ference of form, name and degree. The 
principle is being firmly planted in the psy- 
chology of the lower orders; a royal, rapid 
road to wealth and idleness is established 
and the propagandists are hoping success in 
these countries will carry the wave over the 
rest of Europe, and to America besides. 
In Germany there are distinct evidences of 
the peasants and proletariat’s desire to 
emulate their brethren farther east. In 
Jugo-Slavia the Austro-Hungarian-Serbian 
peasants are settling on estates, the owners 
of which are coolly informed that some day 
they will receive rental. In Rumania the 
methods are less drastic, as harmonizes 
with the Rumanian temperament. Fewer 
estates have been parceled out, but no 
rents are forthcoming. The laws enacted in 
Czecho-Slovakia are probably the least 
painful, both as to terms and enforcement, 
yet any proprietor having more than five 
hundred Joch of land must cede all in ex- 
cess of that figure to the government. He 
is compensated by bonds—4 per cent 
maturing in fifty years, and his property is 
reckoned at the price for land which pre- 

vailed in 1913 or 1914. Then peoples like 
these turn to America and Western Europe 
for support.” 





Aiding the Russians 


“Western Europe and America remind 
one forcibly of the ass going after the carrot 
blindly. When Bolshevism first established 
itself in Russia, bankers and the general 
capitalist public materially aided that un- 
speakable régime by purchasing first im- 
perial rubles, then later considerable soviet 
paper. In other words, those who admitted 
their intention to kill the world’s capitalist 
borrowed his money to buy the pistol! Be- 
fore the eyes of greed the Bolvhevists later 
dangled the bait of concessions, in a coun- 
try which lacks both labor and transpor- 
tation, all the while carrying on their 
propaganda in the greedy people’s lands, 
with the purpose of destroying capitalism 
and its owners. Still the ass went blindly 
after the carrot. Now Bolshevist prin- 
ciples shading from red to pink are being 
successfully established in all the countries 
above mentioned, yet capitalistic Europe 
and America still try to hold out a soft and 
helping hand when they might with their 
power dictate terms which are severe be- 
fore they supply money. Anyhow, we 
Americans might. The ass ought to have a 
large firecracker tied to his tail. Nothing 
less will attract his notice.” 

So that is what I got from American ex- 
perts who couldn’t talk to the world in 
their own names. There is a general im- 
pression that the Czechs are anxious to 





make a success of their experiments at gov- 
ernment, willing to learn, and very quick 
and capable, also courageous and strong. 
The English are particularly keen about 
them, and are doing a lot in the way of 
business with them. Benes is very tal- 
ented and seems to have a number of the 
traits that have made Mr. Lloyd George 
so prominent —brilliancy, adroitness, mag- 
netism, and so on. The bourgeois citizens 
have a great admiration for their young 
foreign minister. Servants, coiffeurs, and 
so on all talk of him and of President 
Masaryk with real devotion. Also they 
seem enthusiastic about Masaryk’s daugh- 
ter, “Doctor Alice,” who is at the head of 
the Red Cross and other charities and has 
done immense good. 

While I was in Prague, Doctor Alice, for 
whom I had a letter, was absent, which I 
immensely regretted. I wanted to meet 
her, if only to thank her for the good work 
being done for our Russian refugees, in 
which she is the leader. All are being aided 
generously, and made welcome, wher 
they do no political and antigovernmental 
propaganda, and the effort to educate the 
Russian youth is both wise and humane. 
At the president’s kindly suggestion I had 
a long talk with Professor Counchaieele 
head of the Russian University, and I asked 
him a great many questions; as, for in- 
stance, if any preference was shown towards 
students of one or another creed or political 
party —socialists, monarchists, and so on. 
I was told that all were treated exactly 
alike, and that the student body contained 
youths of every shade of opinion who 
studied contentedly together and kept their 
persuasions, unmolested, so long as they 
attended to their work and created no dis- 
turbances. All I heard made me feel I 
wanted to aid the work being so well done. 
I’m sure it will make Russia and Czecho- 
Slovakia firm friends in the future, and 
there is a clear-sighted wisdom shown on 
the part of the young republic thus to serve 
our compatriots in their distress. Russian 
gratitude is long and strong; and the 
Czechs, like the Americans, richly deserve 
thanks, for they have helped those driven 
from their land, who sacrificed everything 
to save world civilization. 


Economic Difficulties 


Czecho-Slovakia is a socialistic republic 
with many problems to face, but all the 
outsiders whom I saw have a firm faith in 
the capacity to fight their way through 
which the sturdy people possess. I fancy 
there may be various modifications of 
policy brought about through their ruler’s 
common sense. Meantime one loves the 
lovely city of Prague and its people. 
There is a pleasant manner, a self-respect 
expressed in matter-of-fact ways, which 
appealed to me strongly. There is a 
camaraderie which is very general; though 
from class to class there is rivalry. The 
nobles are quite out of sight and really 
suffer. The industrials are anxious, and 
there are complaints among the working 
people of the cost of living and the fac- 
tories closing down. 

The little woman who came to wash my 
hair entertained me for a whole hour with 
her criticism of factory owners and her plan 
for reforms in the country’s economic life. 
We should have food and necessities at a 
much lower cost; it is all the fault of those 
who own the factories; they say they can’t 
sell goods at wer price and now they are 
closing down .nd many are turning hur 
dreds of workmen loose. I went after 
further information on this chance trail as 
usual, and I heard surprising things: That 
the Czech crown had gone so high of lat 
that contracts made with France and other 
countries a year or so ago for locomotives 
and other manufactured goods —are bein 
broken even when a forfeit must be said 
When I asked why, I learned the goods 
were to be paid for in foreign money and, 
for instance, the contracts made on the basis 
of French frances six months or a year ago 
represent now about half or a third as many 
Czech kronen as they did when signed. 
Wages and the prices of raw material for the 
industrials to carry have remained the same. 
Consequentiy the manufacturer stands to 
lose largely instead of making money. 
Price of the finished article not at all cov- 
ering the expense of production, factories 
are closing down. Not a joke for the owner 
or the workman or the government! Yet 
the difficulty has its roots in the great value 
of their money. 

One gets dazed after traveling about 
Europe for a time. After paying eleven 
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thousand marks for a dinner in Berlin, to 
pay in Czech kronen was very strange. My 
rooms cost only two hundred kronen 2 
day, and a meal at two hundred and fifty 
kronen was sufficient and good for three 
people. Tips also seemed fairly small. But 
one soon discovers one must carefully count 
the kronen or they slip away. A dollar buys 
much fewer of them. Life for me was more 
costly than in Berlin. The things in shops 
seemed to me as high priced as they would 
have been in New York. Several Amer- 
ican women told me housekeeping in 
Prague was easy and agreeable, but house- 
hold bills were quite as large as they would 
have been at home. I imagine strangers 
pay more than natives in every country; 
that is so of Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris 
and Washington, and probably of Prague 
as well! It seems nice to stop there, 
though, after a painful stay in Germany, 
for on the whole the ancient kingdom of 
Bohemia seems a very sunny, prosperous 
spot in the center of old Europe, and an 
oasis of health and sanity. Everyone I 
came in contact with, from the president 
down to my bell-boy friend, was polite and 
amiable; and if I was exploited, it was 
done with a pleasant smile. At the hotel, 
though it was expensive, there were no 
false items on my bill; and there was kindly 
service always at hand, for which a recom- 
pense was optional with me. At the mo- 
ment I arrived, my car, which was at the 
end of the train, found itself stopped 
beyond the station platform. Conse- 
quently I had to take a long jump from the 
step to the ground. A workman on the 
next track saw me hesitate a moment, and 
came to me, stretching out both hands. 
“Please, Excellency!"’ And I steadied my- 
self on him as I landed. Then I found 
a small coin. “Kiiss die Hand.” That 
same spirit followed me through all my 
stay, and as I left, the friendly elevator 
man's good-by echoed in my ears: “ Per- 
haps we shall meet in Russia, Excellency. 
A good journey to you. Kiiss die Hand." 

I asked some of the foreigners what the 
present official society of Prague was like 
and elicited a number of curious observa- 
tions and anecdotes. It seems there are no 
established rules about things which in 
other lands, or in the upper strata of old 
days, have become a second nature to cul- 
tivated people through habit or conven- 
tion. I was told of several occasions when 
recipients of invitations neither replied nor 
appeared at dinners. Upon an inquiry by 
telephone at the last minute they answered 
they did not know they were expected to 
act otherwise. One story ran that a promi- 
nent official was asked to dine and wrote 
back saying he could not on the day he was 
invited, but would come the next. The 
party was transferred to the date he chose, 
whereupon he did not appear. An inquiry 
by the host elicited the reply that the guest 
of honor said he had merely made a sug 
gestion--he wrote a note of several para 
graphs!—and had not realized he was really 
expected, but would come at once 


Informal Formality 


It seems also that dressing for official din 
ners and luncheons is not always in line with 
the habits of other lands. One foreign host 
ess told me at her first Prague parties the 
Czech official ladies came in “all sorts of odd 
costumes high neck day dress, or tailored 
skirt and décolleté waist, among the va 
riety —while often guests wore heavy tan 
shoes to evening parties. Seeing the foreigr 
women in regulation dinner gowns, on a 
econd appearance each Czech lady was 
likewise dressed. I was told of a business 
luncheon among foreigners where several 
Czechs were asked, and to which they 
came, one in an evening dinner coat He 
had evidently donned it to do his hosts 
honor or to follow their class customs! 

Personally | had a unique experience 
which interested me very much. I had a 
letter for a man who is as important a fig 
ure as there is in the cabinet of Czect 
Slovakia today. It was a rather warm 
recommendation, warm enough for the 
great man’s secretary to ring up my hotel 
room within an hour and give the follow- 
ing message: “ His Excellency has had the 
letter and would like to call on the Princess, 
but he has engagements all today. He 
asks can she see him tomorrow, and when?” 

I replied I would be delighted to see His 
Excellency tomorrow either at the lunch 
hour, when I was expecting a few other 
friends, or between lunch and four P.M., 
when I had an engagement to go out. The 
secretary consulted her chief's engagement 









book and her chief then retelephoned, 
“His Excellency is lunching out with — 


tomorrow” —giving the name of another 
Excellency—“but will be free between 
three and four and will call on the Princess 
soon after three.” 

My lunch guests came and went-—all but 
one, who sat chatting and then went on 
with me to my four-o’clock engagement, to 
which he also was invited: The Excellency 
of the Czech Cabinet didn't appear, and I 
thought he had forgotten my existence in 
the weight of state affairs—but not at al!. 
As I sat at table that evening in the hote! 
restaurant a large envelope addressed with 
all my names and titles was brought to me, 
the bell boy saying it had just come by a 
public messenger with an order to deliver 
it to me at once, I tore the end of the en- 
velope. It appeared to be empty; then | 
tore it down the center and found snuggied 
up in a fold an unusually small visiting 
card, with a corner turned carefully down 
and bearing the name of the great man. 
There was no written word, and I left the 
following morning, so I have never had an 
explanation of the meaning of this little 
demonstration ! 

I took it for granted these quaint forms 
covered good intention. After ali, con- 
ventions are but superficial things and I 
have seen a considerable variety of them 
in many lands, though the above experi- 
ence is unique of its kind—in my life—and 
will make a ternpting subject of conversa- 
tion if 1 ever find myself seated at dinner 
next to the sparkling Excellency. 


Praiseworthy Efforts 


Yes—Czecho-Slovakia is a most re- 
markably beautiful country and its people 
are trying a very curious experiment of do- 
ing old things in new ways or living new 
lives on an old background. They hold a 
great number of trump cards in the game 
they are playing material wealth, brains, 
a fine history and strong character. They 
are breaking with ancient traditions, are 
trying to build their republic on utterly 
new foundations, and the general opinion 
of those who look on is that they have cour- 
age and calm nerves, as well as other quali- 
fications for nation building. I liked them 
and enjoyed my stay among them ex- 
tremely. The word “democracy” rouses a 
quick echo in American hearts, and we 
think of this young sister republic with 
sympathy. We want to stretch out our 
hands. By all means let us do this. Let 
us be friends and comrades in the work 
there is to do, bettering the misery of 
others. The Czechs are doing a goodly 
share of such things and deserve praise and 
coéperation without stint —but let us learn 
their point of view, and the differences in 
their ideals and methods from our own. 
To aid the Old World we must know her as 
she is herself, not judge her by ourselves 

Czecho-Slovakia to me had a double 
interest —because of the memories of the 
old life I had seen there, and because of this 
superhuman effort being made today to 
build a new young nation on the ashes of 
another people's funeral pyre. To make 
their creation strong enough to last through 
coming storms seems a vast job. The lead- 
ers are making a very splendid effort, how- 
ever, and are asking for no help. In this 
they are the exception to the great ma 
jority of Furopean people. In our mental 
picture of them we must necessarily give 
them different treatment from their neigh 
bors, whether great or small. Survival with 
their present geographical limits mean 
that they will have proved themselve: 
strong enough to modify some of their poli- 
cies and to bring their ideals from the 
clouds, anchoring them to earth in the form 
of practicable measures. If the Czechs can 
in the midst of chaotic Europe make good 
on these lines, they will deserve the great- 
est praise and gratitude the world can be 
stow. So far every indication points tc 
their triumph. We of the great democracy 
so safe across the sea should applaud and 
love them for their effort. 

Let us wish them well, and aid them all 
we can in the way they most want it, ac- 
cording to their fine president and others 
that is, by giving them our support in 
bringing help to others poorer and less for- 
tunate than they. We can make them feel 
our understanding by holding out a hand 
in friendship to this brave small nation, the 
first in Centtal Europe to attempt putting 
its house in order 
 Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of « series of 
articles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The next will ap 
pear in an early issue 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5$637 & $8 SHOES twowien 

W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
im the world - ‘ 


BECAUSE 


for style, material 
workmarship and 
reasonable prices 
they are unequaled. /F 
FORTY YEARS of (9 
satisfactory servic 
have given the peo- 
ple cenfidence in 
the shoes and In the 
protection afforded 
by the W, L. Douglas 
Trade Mark. 


PROTECTION 
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bie profits is guar- $4.00 & $4.50 
anteed by the name W. L. Douglas name 
and price stamped | gynd portrait is the best 
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W. L. DOUGLAS | of awatity at the sowest 
possible cost. The name 
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ally good values. | stamped om the sole. 











Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their superior 
qualities. You can always save money 
by wearing W. L. Douglas shoes. 


W. L. DOUGLAS hoes are sold in 110 


of our own stores in 
the large cities and by shoe dealers every- 
where. When yew need shoes, if not con- 
venient to call at one of our stores, ask 
ane shoe dealer to show you “ 
Jouglas shoes. The name and price is 
always plainly renee’ on the sole. 
Refuse substitutes. he prices are the 
same everywhere. 

IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 

WRITE POR CATALOG. 

TO MERCHANTS: If 
no dealer in your iown 
handles W. L. Douglas 
vhoes, write today for ex 
clusive rights lo handle President 
this quick selling, quick W. L. Dougias Shoe Co. 
turnover line. 155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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FOR MEN ONLY 


SHOE LACING HOOKS 





Lacing Hooks can be obtained on exciusive 
models of quality footwear. 


Insist on having what you want 
























An indispensable book to every house- 
holder and motorist. Tells how to re- 
pair boiler and furnace leaks, cracked 
fire pots, motor radiators, etc., with 
SMOOTH-ON 
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EDISON-FORD COMMODITY MONEY 


nobody could tell, merely by inspecting the 
products, where they originated or how 
many times they had been stored and with- 
drawn. Yet the Government would have 
to know in order to prevent accumulation of 
goods. 

Most men, therefore, no matter how 
heartily they may approve the purposes of 
the plan, will look upon its political aspects 
as an initial cause for concern. During the 
World War government regulation of busi- 
ness was considered a necessary evil, to be 
tolerated, in spite of its waste and bungling 
and injustice, because the peacetime or- 
ganization of industry, quite properly, is 
not adapted to the business of waging war. 
Great economic loss was inevitable. But 
as the war piled up, evidence of the in- 
efficiency of the Government in the man- 
agement of business the demand arose from 
coast to coast for “less government in 
business, and more business in govern- 
ment.” There is a presumption against any 
plan that sets up new, permanent staffs 
of Federal officers and further government 
regulation of industry, 

This mere presumption against the plan, 
however, should not stand in the way of a 
careful study of its individual aims. Mr. 
Edison contends, first of all, that his com- 
modity dollars will be sounder than gold 
dollars because ‘‘there in the warehcuse, 
in the Government’s custody, lies the 
actual wealth, the things we eat and wear 
and must consume to live.” At first, he 
says, only a few basic commodities are to 
be accepted, such as grain, cotton, wool, 
rice, legumes, fats, flax and tobacco. Man- 
ufactured articles will not do. Great care 
must be taken in selecting goods. 

Now, if the specific commodity against 
which money is issued means anything at 
all to the holders of the money, it must 
mean that the money is redeemable in that 
commodity. For what comfort would it 
give to the owners of dollars issued against 
wheat to know that the wheat is safely 
stored somewhere, if they have no claim 
against it? There is still great wealth in 
Russia, but a paper ruble is next to worth- 
less because it is not a legal claim on a 
specific weight of gold or a specific weight 
of anything else. That money represents 
wealth is not enough. 


Charlie Chaplin’s Idea 


“My solution,” says the versatile Charlie 
Chaplin, ‘would be to eliminate the gold 
standard.”” He would have the Govern- 
ment issue currency representing produc- 
tion. It is to be ho that this solution 
will never become as popular as the pro- 
poser; for if coins or notes are to be limited 
merely by what they represent, it would do 
just as well to have them represent the 
energy of the sun or the estimated number 
of fish in the ocean. Unless representation 
means convertibility on demand into a 
commodity freely acceptable in exchange 
for goods of all kinds, the commodity basis 
does not necessarily guarantee the value of 
the money. Indeed, the history of the 
world is one long story—of which the pres- 
ent European currency debauch is merely 
another chapter—of the failure of frail 
human governments to limit the volumes 
and maintain the values of their incon- 
vertible paper money. 

If, then, a warehouse full of tobacco is 
the bed-rock basis that, as Mr. Edison 
says, guarantees the soundness of the notes 
that are issued against it, these notes must 
be redeemable in tobacco. They are, in 
fact, Federal Tobacco notes. The plan 
must provide, in like manner, for Federal 
Flax notes, Federal Salt Fish notes, and 
so on. Furthermore, there would have to 
be as many different kinds of tobacco 
notes as there were grades of tobacco. 
Everyone who used money in exchange 
would need to have at hand the latest 
market quotations on all grades of all 
products accepted for storage, in order to 
estimate the relative values of different 
kinds of dollars. Everybody would have 
to observe carefully whether he had Grade 
A Kippered Herring notes or Grade X 
Salt Cod notes. If there was a strike of 
bituminous coal miners he would hoard 
Bituminous Coal notes. If there was a 
slump in cotton he would try to get rid of 
Cotton notes. To be sure, he would not 
have to reckon with Youngstown Coke 
dollars and Rumford Falls Paper Pulp 
dollars, as our soldiers in France had to 


(Continued from Page 21) 


reckon with Bordeaux francs and St.- 
Nazaire francs; for under the Edison plan 
all dollars would be issued by the Federal 
Government. But the currency would be 
just as unreliable and just as confusing; 
that is to say, if the value of the notes de- 
pended on the specific products against 
which they were issued. 

Suppose we assume, however, that the 
various stored products are not to be 
segregated as security for separate issues 
of notes, but that the total wealth in the 
warehouses is to stand behind the total 
volume of notes. We have not thereby 
solved the problem of redemption. If 
there were one million dollars in commodity 
notes outstanding, what would it mean to 
say that a one-dollar note was redeemable 
in a millionth part of the stored products? 
Of what som the holder’s share be com- 
posed, how could he collect it, and what 
could he do with it? In any event, what 
right would he have to demand any part 
of these products, since they are all mort- 
gaged, and the Government is under obli- 
gation to keep them for ultimate delivery 
to the individual owners? 


The Gold Basis Not Eliminated 


Consider, on the other hand, the sim- 
plicity and definiteness of a gold-secured 
dollar. All the world knows precisely 
what is meant by the convertibility of a 
paper certificate into gold. All the world 
accepts the gold in exchange. Its value is 
known in every market. It is readily 
tested, stored, preserved, divided, trans- 
ported. Moreover, there are the gold re- 
serves, maintained for the very purpose of 
conversion and for no other, and available 
on demand. 

From one of Mr. Edison’s authorized 
statements, however, it seems that his plan 
does not provide for Federal Tobacco notes, 
Federal Fish notes, and the like. In fact, 
it provides for no new kind of money what- 
ever. No matter what commodity the 
farmer deposits with Federal agents, he 
takes his mortgage certificate to a national 
bank and there exchanges it for Federal 
Reserve notes. They are just like any 
other Federal Reserve notes. 

Very well, if there is nothing more than 
this to the much-discussed Edison plan for 
a commodity money that is sounder than 
gold money, this part of the plan vanishes 
into thin air. The Edison money is not 
sounder than gold money, for it is gold 
money. Every Federal Reserve note issued 
under the Edison plan, like every other 
United States dollar of every kind, is 
worth precisely 25.8 grains of gold, nine- 
tenths fine, or 23.22 grains of pure gold; not 
because a farmer has deliv barley or 
beans or anything else, but because the 
Federal Reserve System has enough gold 
to ee the convertibility into gold 
of all United States money up to the limits 
of the demand for conversion. It would 
make no difference in the purchasing power 
of the money borrowed by the farmer 
whether he deposited wheat or wooden 
nutmegs, bags of barley or empty sacks. 
Mr. Edison shows undue concern over the 
selection of the products to be housed; 
anything at all will do as long as the con- 
vertibility of the notes is assured by an 
adequate supply of gold. : 

“Gold money is not good enough,” Mr. 
Edison declares. “It’s a fiction.”” Where- 
upon he proposes to issue Farmers’ Federal 
Reserve notes, their convertibility depend- 
ent on the a gold reserves, and in- 
sists that they will be stronger than gold 


money. 

“Ts not the Government already creating 
commodity money?” asks Mr. Edison. 
“Billions of money are now issued against 
commercial paper—impalpable things you 
can’t eat or wear. What’s that?” 

The answer is that it is not commodity 
money at all. If Mr. Edison wished to 
borrow money on phonographs, and if a 
member bank of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem presented a warehouse receipt for the 
phonographs to a reserve bank, and re- 
ceived Federal Reserve notes in return, it 
would receive gold-supported money. There 
would be no point in printing ‘“Phono- 
graph Dollars” across the face of each 
note. Nobody who held these dollars would 
care what Mr. Edison had in his ware- 
house, or what happened to the market for 
phonographs or to the bank that paid out 
the money. For the value of the paper 
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dollars would be determined not by phono- 
graphs but by gold. Reserve notes may 
now be issued that—in Mr. Edison’s use of 
the term—are based on shipments of ba- 
nanas that spoil on the way, or shoes that 
promptly go out of style, or motors that 
will not run; but these details do not dis- 
turb the holder of the notes, for they are 
payable, not in bananas, or shoes, or mo- 
tors, but in gold. In short, they are not 
commodity money; they are gold money. 

By issuing even a small volume of this 
money, says Mr. Edison, “You will have 
made that much of the country’s money 
better; you will have taken some of the 
load off gold.”” On the contrary, you will 
have added precisely that much to the 
load. And if the gold reserves become in- 
sufficient to support this additional load, 
either of two courses will be open: More 
gold can be obtained, if there is any way 
of obtaining more gold; or the dollar of 
the United States, having lost its anchor of 
gold, can be left to drift away, with marks 
and rubles, on boundless oceans of incon- 
vertible paper. If the first course is taken, 
the Edison notes will not be sounder than 
gold notes; they will be gold notes. If the 
second course is taken, Edison notes will 
not be as sound as gold notes; they will be 
depreciated paper notes. 

Mr. Edison aims to produce a money 
that is not only sounder than gold money 
but “absolutely nonfluctuating in relative 
value—that is to say, in purchasing power.” 
This second aim is of paramount impor- 
tance. If Mr. Edison could provide the 
world with a monetary unit that would 
maintain its exchange value, year in and 

ear out, he would do more to benefit 
umanity than even he has yet done. But 
his commodity dollars, as we have just 
observed, are gold dollars; and gold dollars, 
as we have ali observed to our sorrow, can 
fluctuate widely in purchasing power. Once 
the Edison notes are placed in circula- 
tion there is nothing to distinguish them 
from other Federal Reserve notes. Con- 
sequently there is nothing to give them 
greater stability of value. 


Small-Scale Experiments 


Furthermore, the volume of Reserve 
notes, however they originate, compared 
with the volume of bank deposits subject 
to check, is a minor factor in determining 
the price level. Since fully nine-tenths of all 
transactions that involve a medium of ex- 
change are made by means of bank checks, 
any plan for stabilizing the dollar that ig- 
nores bank checks ignores the major part 
of the problem. ‘Never mind,” says Mr. 
Edison. “One thing at a time. Let’s make 
money itself absolutely sound as the first 
step. Then the credit problem can be taken 
up. That is a vast problem. I can’t do 
anything with it in my mind—not yet. I 
put that aside.” 

Mr. Edison can set aside the credit prob- 
lem mentally, if he chooses, but he can- 
not for a moment set aside the influence 
of bank credit on the value of his new notes. 
Their value, along with the price level, is 
affected at one and the same time by every 
dollar of currency in circulation and by 
every dollar of bank credit in circulation. 
He could not possibly carry out his plan of 
“experimenting on a small scale without 
disturbance to the existing system.”’ He 
could not experiment on a small scale by 
controlling the level of the water in a small 
part of a reservoir, while exercising no con- 
trol over the main source of the water 
supply. No more readily could he main- 
tain an even price level by making currency 
itself sound as a first step, while ignoring 
bank credit. 

Presumably, however, what is called an 
experiment is regarded as a step toward 
the ultimate abolition of the gold basis. It 
is hoped that the new money will eventually 
cause gold to be treated like any other com- 
modity. 

In order to deal fully with the Edison 
plan, therefore, we must consider its pos- 
sibilities as a stabilizer of monetary values 
when all gold reserves are gone. 

“Since the relative value of the earth’s 
roduce appears to be constant,” says Mr. 
dison, “‘a money unit representing basic 

commodities and nothing else would be 
equally constant—that is, nonfluctuating 
in relative value. The true relative value of 
what we eat and wear goes neither up nor 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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What Makes YOU 


Is it Corn? Hogs? Dairy Cattle? Beef? Fruit? Poultry? 

Is it the regional staple—the thing all of your neighbors are 
raising; or is it a crop comparatively unknown in your part of 
the country ? 

Is it specialization in a few crops or diversification with many ? 

Is it long term rotation, liberal fertilization, expansion of 
your business with extensive credit? Is it playing safe or 
playing big? 

Harry R. O’Brien has traveled 3200 miles for The Country 
Gentleman asking successful farmers what makes them the 
most money. There’s no wild theory in what he says—he has 
bank-balance proof back of every line. It’s honest, sound 
stuff—one item, one bit of fact may determine whether next 
year you reap no profit, an ordinary profit or a big profit. 


The Truth About Muscle Shoals 


For the first time the whole truth of the Muscle Shoals project 
is to be told. It’s a problem of vital importance to every 
farmer. Will it fail? Will it become a mighty resource in the 
farmer’s interest? Philip S. Rose has found out for you. In his 
illuminating series of six articles on Power Resources he tells you. 

It will be a great series on a big subject. 

What is the population of the United States? In flesh and blood 
humans, some 110,000,000. In man power, over 3,000,000,000! 
For every man, woman and child in the land there is an aver- 
age of 30 man power in labor saving devices. These articles will 
tell how to use it and how to develop the equipment that pro- 
duces and harnesses it. There’s a money message in that for you. 
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STRIKES!—The Farmer Always Gets Stung 


Who pays for the strikes? The recent railroad and miners’ 
strikes cost the farmers of California alone $25,000,000. How 
much did they cost you? 

Whoever wins in a capital and labor tussle, the farmer has 
to dig down and pay—and pay big. 

A number of prominent men have been giving a lot of 
thought to this subject and they have some mighty valuable 
suggestions to make. They’re not afraid to tell you in vigorous 
terms the cold truth—nor is The Country Gentleman afraid 
to let them. You’ll find their messages in the next 13 issues. 


13 IssuEs 3 25 CENTS 


We will send you the next 13 issues of The Country 
Gentleman, containing these and many other important fea- 
tures, for only 25 cents. 

The Country Gentleman is a practical “dirt’’ farmer's 
magazine. It emphasizes the business end of farming. It shows 
you constantly in hundreds of different ways how you can make 
more money out of farming in your section of the country. 

There are 40 pages, each week, packed with facts that every 
farmer should know. 

Mail this coupon with 25 cents—coin, check, money order 
or stamps—we take the risk. Your first issue, mailed promptly, 
will be worth more than the whole amount to you. Z/t’s only 
a quarter. Mail it now while you are thinking about it. 
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241 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Here’s my 25 cents. Send me The Country Gentleman 
for thirteen issucs. 
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APEX Innerings 


renew your used auto, or 
truck and gas engine 
motors at trifling cost. Save re-boring 
If garage has none, order COMPLETE SET 
DIRECT. Giv ur, Car name, model and, 
if possible, size piston rings. 
Jobbers and Dealers Write 

Thomsen-Friedlob Mig. Co., Peoria, Dept. W, Mlinois 


Chicago Branch; 2542S. Michigan Avenue 
4 Accept no sabstitute--ask for Genuine Apex ‘ 


Clark's Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1925; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Programs ready. 
FPRANE ©. CLARK, Times Buliding, New York 
BOOKLET FREE 


PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Wateon €. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St.,Washington, D.C. _ 
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| down, or very little. It is the purchasing 
| power of money that varies.” 


At other points in his argument, how- 
ever, he assumes that the value of money 
does not vary. “While the gold miner can 
bring in his commodity and get full value,” 
says Mr. Edison, “any attempt of the 
farmer to attain parity is met by a glut and 
a lowering of the price of his commodity.” 
This is an illusion. The farmer and the 


| miner get “full value” for their products in 


exactly the same sense. Each obtains the 
full exchange value of his product at the 
moment of sale. As the value of other 
things goes up, the value of gold goes down; 
and vice versa. 

The values of all things, including gold, 
are subject to the forces of supply and 
demand. Nothing whatever is constant in 
purchasing power. The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent is deceived by the same illusion 
when it says: “The law of supply and de- 
mand does not affect gold.” 

If one bases his monetary theories on this 
fundamentally false premise, he can arrive 


| by means of perfectly valid reasoning at 


the most astounding conclusions. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many readers, 
most of whom never think of questioning 
the truth of the premises, are much im- 
pressed by the plausible Edison-Ford argu- 
ments. 

Peturning now to the contention that 


| , 
the relative value of what we eat and wear 


goes neither up nor down, we may consult 
price statistics. As an example of what we 
eat, we may take sugar. Not long ago the 
retail price of sugar rose from five cents a 
pound to about twenty-five cents a pound, 
an increase of about 400 per cent. In the 
meantime the general price level, which is 
an index of changes in the value of money, 
did not rise more than 150 per cent. As an 
example of what we wear, we may take 
leather. The high price of certain grades 
in the year 1919 was nearly 400 per cent 
above the low price in the following year. 
In the meantime the price level—that is to 


| say, the exchange value of gold—had not 


changed more than 40 per cent. Evidently 
sugar and leather fluctuated in value muc 
more than gold. 

Nor are the exchange values of wheat 
and cotton and corn constant, for either 
short or long periods of time. The price 
of cotton at New York, during the years 
1876 to 1900, ranged from 5 cents a pound 
to 27 cents a pound. The price of wheat at 
Chicago, during the years 1900 to 1909, 
ranged from 61 cents a bushel to 160 cents 
a bushel, and the price of corn, from 30 
cents to 88 cents. 


Where the Reformers Go Wrong 


In England, between the base years, 
1867~'77, and the year 1907, according to 
Sauerbeck’s index covering forty-five com- 
modities, only eight-—-namely, sugar, tea, 
copper, tin, jute, hides, petroleum and 
indigo— varied in exchange value more 
widely than English wheat. The only 
commodity that had virtually the same 


| vurchasing power in 1907 as in the base 


period was nitrate of soda; but, so far 
as we are aware, nobody has urged the 
adoption of nitrate of soda as the standard 
of value. The fact is that the value of gold 
sometimes moves in the same direction as 
the value of certain farm products and 
sometimes in the opposite direction. The 
relative value of farm products—that is 
tosay, the power to purchase other things— 
is not constant. 

If Mr. Edison had proposed that the 


| total volume of money in circulation should 
| be increased in proportion to ‘the total 
annual increase of trade of all kinds, he 


would have proposed a plan which, in 
theory at least, would tend to stabilize 


} money. And then he would have been 


face to face with the problem, as yet un- 
solved, of devising a practicable method of 
controlling the volume of money on this 
basis. 

The average annual increase in produc- 
tion in the United States for many years 
seems to have been about 4 per cent. If 
the volume of money in circulation had 
increased at the same rate it is probable 
that the dollar would have been more 
nearly constant in purchasing power. But 
Mr. Edison offers no such proposal as this. 
On the contrary, he would base issues of 
money on total production rather than on 
the rate of increase; and on past valua- 
tions rather than on volume, and on a few 
commodities rather than on all commodi- 
ties. 
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Now, there is no guaranty that the 
annual production of any farm product or 
of any group of farm products will vary 
directly with the annual production of all 
goods. We know, on the contrary, that 
variations in the crops of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, and so on, depend largely on 
certain facters, notably insects and the 
weather, which have comparatively little 
influence on the production of other goods. 
Therefore the volume of farm products at 
best is an unreliable index of the total 
volume of ane pase And, evidently, 
changes in the total volume of production 
are better measures of needed changes in 
the volume of money than changes in a 
few products, since all goods require a 
medium of exchange, finished goods as 
well as raw materials, manufactured goods 
as well as farm products, imported goods as 
well as home-grown goods, luxuries as well 
as basic necessities. 

In any event, however, changes in the 
volume of trade are better indications of 
needed changes in the volume of money 
than changes in the volume of production. 
It may yet be possible to attain a nearly 
perfect monetary system by making changes 
in the volume of money depend solely upon 
changes in the volume of trade. Where 
most of the reformers go wrong is in as- 
suming that the gold basis of money inter- 
feres with such a plan. It does not. 


Mr. Edison's Dilemma 


But does the gold basis itself insure a 
stable price level? It does not. The gold 
basis, of and by itself, neither insures nor 
prevents a stable price level. It is, how- 
ever, the most effective curb upon inflation 
that any great nation has ever tried. Those 
who would abolish the gold basis of money 
for the purpose of curbing excessive fluctu- 
ations in the purchasing power of money 
seek a highly desirable end by a method 
that is worse than futile. As a matter of 
fact, the evidence for which is daily pre- 
sented in every market in the world, the 
nations that have most nearly achieved 
stable money are those that have held to 
the gold basis. And those that have de- 
parted farthest from it—they have the 
mark and the krone and the ruble! 

The Edison plan, though aimed to stabi- 
lize monetary values, would have exactly 
the opposite effect. Steady price levels 
depend mainly on the balance between the 
viens of goods on the market and the 
volume of money offered for goods. How- 
ever far short our present monetary system 
falls of maintaining that balance, we should 
note that the Edison plan is designed ex- 
pressly to upset the balance. Under that 
plan, let us say, a farmer delivers two 
thousand bushels of wheat to the Govern- 
ment and the Government delivers one 
thousand dollars in new money to the 
farmer. When the farmer decides to sell 
the wheat he repays the loan and the Gov- 
ernment destroys the money. Thus the 
volume of money is increased precisely 
when goods are stored; and the volume of 
money is decreased precisely when these 
goods are marketed. In other words, each 
transaction begins by placing in circulation 
money without goods to match the money; 
and it ends by placing in circulation goods 
without money to match the goods. Dollar 
demand is created as the supply of goods 
is withdrawn; the supply of goods is cre- 
ated as dollar demand is withdrawn. Far 
from steadying the price level, this is pre- 
cisely the way to unsteady it. 

Even if this commodity-basis project 
would not provide a sounder or more nearly 
stable currency, would it not at least en- 
able the farmer to borrow more money on 
his products than he can now borrow? Let 
us see. 

When Mr. Edison conterids that under 
his plan farmers would obtain larger loans 
on their crops than they can now obtain 
from banks, he is confronted by this di- 
lemma: Either the banks are now refusing 
to make sound loans or under the Edison 

lan the Government would make unsound 
oans. But neither Mr. Edison nor Mr. 

Ford can consistently contend that banks 
now refuse to make sound loans, for that is 
the way banks make most of their profits, 
and Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford have no 
doubt that banks are conducted for profit. 
It follows that the plan would yield larger 
loans to farmers only if the Government 
met the risks of unsound banking. In that 
case all that insolvent borrowers gained 
would be paid by the rest of the popula- 
on which, to say the least, is not a fair 
deal. 
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Apparently, however, the Government 
is not expec to run many risks, for the 
farmer is allowed to borrow an amount no 
greater than one-half the average value of 
his product for the previous twenty-five 
years. But prices have risen so high since 
1896 that the farmer could borrow on most 
products much less than half the present 
value of the products. It would be much 
less, therefore, than the farmer could bor- 
row directly fror. the banks on all his 
graded products; and on all products that 
could not be graded we assume no govern- 
ment loans would be made, for there would 
pe no way of determining the twenty-five- 
year price average. 

The suggestion is offered, however, that 
the farmer, having obtained the stipulated 
loan from the Government on his mortgage 
certificate, could then offer his equity cer- 
tificate to a bank as security for an addi- 
tional loan. But the equity certificate is 
virtually a second mortgage, and no bank 
would prefer a second mortgage to a first 
mortgage. Suppose the Old National Bank 
of Spokane was willing to lend a Walla 
Walla farmer eight hundred dollars on the 
security of a warehouse receipt for one 
thousand bushels of wheat. Suppose, how- 
ever, the farmer had deposited the wheat 
in a Federal warehouse and had obtained 


five hundred dollars from the Government. - 


Certainly the bank would not lend the 
farmer three hundred dollars on the equity 
certificate. The protection of the bank 
and its freedom of action would be greater 
if the farmer relied on the bank for the 
entire loan; for in that case the bank 
could realize on its security without being 
obliged to pay five hundred dollars to get 
the wheat out of storage. Consequently, as 
a rule the farmer can now borrow more 
money from a bank on standardized farm 
products than he could borrow under the 
Edison plan. It is long-term loans that 
the banks do not supply; but neither does 
the Edison plan. 


Unjust Discrimination 


The plan is not fair even to farmers; it in- 
volves unjust discrimination. There is, in 
fact, no fair way of determining in advance 
what the loan value of any security ought 
to be in future years. But the Edison plan 
fixes the loan values of ail products abso- 
lutely, uniformly and arbitrarily. It ig- 
nores the relative prospects of different 
commodity markets. Only by the merest 
chance would such a method give a fair 
loan valuation. Fifty per cent of the aver- 
age price for the previous twenty-five years 
would be too high for some commodities 
and too low for most of them. On account 
of an increased demand for a certain grade 
of tobacco, for example, and a sudden 
scarcity of that grade, there may be assur- 
ance of a market price ten times as high 
as the previous average. Or on account of 
the discovery of a substitute for cotton, let 
us say, the price of cotton may fall far 
below the average of recent years. With 
such details the Edison plan is not con- 
cerned. 

The general practice of the banks is not 
only fairer to farmers but it is sounder 
business. There is no justification for bas- 
ing the loan value of anything upon average 
prices in past years. Sound banking prac- 
tice looks to the future. A bank—for the 
protection of its depositors, if for no other 
reason—must consider above everything 
the prospects of getting its money back. 
And a farmer’s prospects of repaying a loan 
from the sale of his product depend en- 
tirely on future prices, not at all on past 
prices. Last year’s runs do not count in 
this year’s game. 

We have said nothing as yet about the 
claim that the Edison plan would curb 
speculation in farm products. And there 
is not much to be said, for there is nothing 
in the Edison plan that would tend to 
abolish speculation. Even after the farmer 
had stored his products and obtained a 
loan from the Government, he would still 
be free to sell his products outright to 
speculators. The farmer would have all the 
inducements to sell that he has today, and 
speculators would have all the inducements 
to buy. 

Clearly, then, the Edison plan would not 
provide a money that is sounder than gold 
money; it would not provide a money 
less subject to fluctuation in value; it 
would not enable farmers to obtain larger 
loans than they can now obtain; it would 
not divorce agriculture from the banking 
system; and it would not eliminate specu- 
lation in farm products. 
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There remains one claim, however, that 
we have not considered. It is said that 
the new system would provide the farmer 
with loans, free of interest charges. This 
is a valid claim. Under the Edison plan 
certain farmers would get the use of some 
money for nothing. Thus they would have 
an advantage, at least at the outset, over 
all other classes of producers, including 
those farmers whose products were not 
accepted for storage. 

It is not clear, however, why the Gov- 
ernment should grant this special privilege 
to any one group of producers, It is a 
Simon-pure piece of class legislation. The 
justification, we are told, is the fact that 
the farmer provides us with the basic 
necessities of life; without the products of 
the soil we could not live. Here we enter 
upon dangerous ground. By the same 
logic we should grant special privileges to 
producers of coal and oil. Is not fuel a 
basic necessity? By the same logic we 
should do something for the special ad- 
vantage of manufacturers of clothing. We 
cannot clothe ourselves with bales of cotton 
and wool; and clothe ourselves we must. 

How would farmers themselves get along, 
in their efforts to feed and clothe the world, 
without the aid of those who make their 
machinery and fertilizers, transport their 
products, and get them finally into the 
hands of consumers? There is scarcely a 
duller commonplace in all the dull ranges 
of economic theory than the remark that 
farmers are just as dependent on hundreds 
of other groups of workers as these groups 
are dependent on farmers. The basic- 
necessity argument gets us nowhere. 

And now, setting aside considerations of 
justice, we may raise the question how long 
free loans would really help the farmers? 
Not very long, fcr the Edison plan is based 
on still another economic fallacy. It aims 
to benefit a group of producers perma- 
nently by granting them special privileges; 
but no one engaged in a business that is 
open to free competition can profit by 
special privileges for more than a short 
time. If all shoe manufacturers, for exam- 
ple, were exempted from taxation, the 
industry would soon settle down to competi- 
tion on that basis, and producers of shoes 
would then be no better off than before. 
If all farmers had warehouses constructed 
for them at public expense, and loans pro- 
vided free of interest charges, competition 
among farmers and the prices of their 
products would soon be adjusted to the 
new conditions. Then farmers as a class 
would be no better off than before. 


Why We Pay Interest 


So much for helping the farmer. From 
the Ford-Edison point of view, however, 
this commodity-money plan has far more 
to commend it than the fact that it helps 
the farmer, for it is regarded as a step 
toward the abolition of all interest charges. 
And interest, says the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, “‘is a tax that few ancient tyrants 
would have dared impose. Interest in 
actual modern practice is a contrivance 
whereby all production is taxed by para- 
sites, and whereby money is given a suprem- 
acy over men, material and management 
which it cannot sustain.” Mr. Edison 
has given out an interview in favor of the 
Ford Muscle Shoals project in which he 
emphasizes the fact that by printing money 
instead of borrewing money the Govern- 
ment would be relieved of the burden of 
interest payments. “Mr. Ford thinks it 
is stupid, and so do I,” says Mr. Edi- 
son, “that for the loan of $30,000,000 of 
their own money, the people of the United 
States should be compelled to pay $66,- 
000,000—that is what it amounts to, with 
interest. People who will not turn a 
shovelful of dirt nor contribute a pound of 
material will collect more money from the 
United States than will the people who 
supply the material and do the work. 
That is the terrible thing about interest.” 

But is there really anything more ter- 
rible about paying for the use of money 
than about paying for the use of anything 
else? Suppose a farmer finds himself in 
need of a harvesting machine, and without 
enough money to buy one. In that case he 
can either borrow a machine of Neighbor 
Brown or borrow money and buy a ma- 
chine. The machine is his neighbor’s capital 
goods; the money is a claim upon capital 
goods. 

The farmer would consider it right to pay 
in some way for the use of the machine. 
Why should he expect to borrow money 
which is honored in the markets as an 
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effective claim upon the same machine— 
without paying for the use of the money? 

Now let us suppose that the farmer uses 
the machine so successfully that he saves a 
thousand dollars. With that money he can 
buy a farm and he can let Neighbor Brown 
have the use of it. Neighbor Brown 
naturally would expect to pay rent. In- 
stead of buying the farm, however, he could 
lend the thousand dollars to his neighbor 
in order that his neighbor might buy the 
farm. In that case Neighbor Brown should 
expect to pay for the rent of the money. 
All this seems clear. When the transac- 
tions are as simple as these it is plain that 
there is just as great propriety in charging 
for the use of money as in charging for the 
use of the things that money will buy. It is 








equally evident that if men could not re- | 


ceive interest on their money they would 
not lend it at all; they would convert it 
into property that would yield an income. 

We may assume, however, that the 
farmer does not want to buy land and 
Neighbor Brown does not want to borrow 
money. In that case the farmer deposits 
his thousand dollars in a bank and the 
bank pays him interest for the use of his 
money. But the bank can pay interest 
only if it makes profitable use of his money. 
Now the bank finds that Portland, Maine, 
needs a high-school building, and has de- 
cided to borrow enough money to construct 
it. In order to obtain the money the city 
has issued bonds, each of which is a promise 
to pay one thousand dollars at a specified 
date, and interest in the meantime at a 
specified rate. The bank buys one of these 
bonds. Thus the farmer has had a part in 
providing Portland with a school building; 
and the farmer has just as much right to 
expect interest for the use of his money as 
though he had loaned the money directly 
or indirectly to Neighbor Brown. 


Rates Fixed by Conditions 


The desire to abolish interest is due in 
part to the widespread belief that banks 
arbitrarily fix the rate of interest, with no 
other object in view than to make as much 
money as possible. This belief seems ab- 
surd on the face of it, for it fails to explain 
why the banks do not make the rates still 


higher in order to make still larger profits. | 


But, as we have said, no theories are too 
absurd to sound plausible if we start with 
the false premise that the forces of supply 
and demand have nothing to do with the 
price of gold. Interest is the price we pay 
for the use of gold or—since gold is freely 
convertible into money—the price we pay 
for the use of money. If we refuse to be- 
lieve that this price is determined in the 
long run by supply and demand, the way 
is open for us to jump to the conclusion that 
interest rates are fixed by Wall Street, or 
the Gold Barons, or the Republican Party, 
or the Federal Reserve Board, or anyone 
else against whom we happen to have a 
prejudice. 

As a matter of fact, the price of money 
depends mainly on the relation between 
the total amount offered and the total de- 
mand of responsible borrowers. In other 
words, the rate of interest, like the market 
price of rubber tires, is determined by the 
forces of suppay and demand. 

When, as in 1919, prices and wages are 
rising, and there is a general eagerness to 
buy goods, enlarge business operations and 
start new enterprises, there are unusually 
heavy demands for money on the part of 
borrowers. Interest rates go up. But when, 
as in 1921, prices and wages are falling, old 
loans are paid up and the demand for new 
loans falls off. Interest rates go down. 

“The available supply!’”’ That is ex- 
actly the trouble, according to the inflation- 
ist arguments. Says Mr. Ford: “The 
supply is inadequate. There is more wealth 
than there is money to move it.” He 
draws a vivid picture of “the golden dam 
to the stream of prosperity.’”’ From a hun- 
dred quarters comes the demand for the 
Government to speed up the printing 
presses, in order to crush “the money 
monopoly,” reduce interest rates, and make 
it easier for everybody to get money. In- 
flating the currency, however, though it 
enables people to get more units of cur- 
rency, does not enable them to obtain more 
purchasing power, and it does not reduce 
interest rates. In all her history Germany 
never had so much money or as high in- 
terest rates as in 1922. In the United 
States, during the industrial activity im- 
mediately following the World War, interest 
rates went up while the volume of money 
increased. Then, after the break in prices, 
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_ We Paid Mr. Parks $219.00 
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[' you want more money for 
any purpose—to buy a house, 
| Or an automobile, or a piano, or 
| clothing, or schooling — Curtis 
| workers have bought with their 
| profits all these things and scores 
| of others —clip and mail the cou- 
| pen right now. It will bring full 
details of our liberal cash offer— 
the same offer that enabled Mr. 
Parks to earn $48.00 in a single 
six-hour day. 


Gentlemen: 


R. F. D. or Séreet 


Town 











one of scores of successful workers who make their spare hours 
bring extra money. And their opportunity is yours. 


How Much Do You Want to Earn? 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
937 independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I'm following your suggestion. Without placing me 
under any obligation, please send full details about your offer. 


Name ‘ Fa 


LOYD ROSWELL PARKS 

first began work with us to 
help pay his way through 
Phillips Exeter Academy, in 
New Hampshire. When hegrad- 
uated from that institution he 
decided to go on to college. The 
same work helped to pay his ex- 
penses through Cornell Univer- 
sity. Now he is studying in 
one of the most prominent 
medical schools in the United 
States—still largely paying his 
way with his profits as a sub- 
scription representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. He is just 





It will bring, too, a FREE 
booklet, which tells how men and 
women without previous experi- 
ence have been able to succeed 
from the very start; and how 
Alexander Heath, Courtright 
Hawley and others have worked 
themselves into the $5000.00-a- 
year class. It costs you but a 
two-cent stamp to investigate 
our offer, and we may have just 
the job you want. 
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| as the volume of money contracted, in- 


terest rates went down. Money, uniike 
other forms of wealth, is not easier to ob- 
tain simply because the total supply is in- 
creased. On the contrary, increasing the 
supply of money ordinarily increases the 
demand for money, and interest rates de- 
= not on supply but on the relation 

tween supply and demand. 

No plan is just which really provides 
free loans to any group of workers at the 


| expense of their coéperating fellow workers 


in other fields. 


We are assured, however, 
that the Edison plan provides money for 


| the farmer at virtually no expense to the 


Government or to anyone else. All 
the Government has to do is to print the 
money. What could be simpler? Here we 
come to the most dangerous fallacy in the 
whole project. It is dangerous because of 
the universal desire to get something for 
nothing, and the human incapacity for 
learning, even from the most painful and 
prolonged experience, even from the tragic 
current experience of Europe, that it is im- 
possible to devise monetary schemes that 
will produce something out of nothing. 
Here is the gist of the matter: tay 
will buy whatever is produced, not a par- 
ticle more by any trick of alchemy, or 
legislation, or finance. The Russians, hav- 
ing multiplied their money 257,000 times, 
cannot buy as much with it as before. 
When we print more money there are no 
more goods for money to buy; not a single 
additional plow, or hat, or potato. There is 


| the total national wealth, precisely what 


it was before the printing presses were set 
in motion, except that certain rolls of paper 
have been stamped and cut up into bills. 
Consequently, each unit of money buys 
fewer units of goods. Some of those who 
get the newly printed money can buy more 
goods than before; all other peéple can buy 


fewer goods than before, because their 
money has fallen off in purchasing power. 
| Since there are no more plows, and hats, 


| and potatoes, and so on, to distribute, if 


some people get more, others must get less. 
It follows that if the Government prints 
money to lend to farmers free of charge, 


| and does in fact thereby increase the money 


in circulation without increasing the goods 
that money will buy, the farmers gain im- 


| mediately at the expense of all the rest of 


| the population who spend money. 


If the 
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Government is to spend more than its 
present revenue it can obtain the addi- 
tional money by one of two methods—by 
inflating the currency or by increasing the 
taxes. In either case it causes economic 
loss to the nation. 

Inflation under the Edison plan is limited 
mainly because, on account of its inde- 
fensible discrimination, most groups of pro- 
ducers of goods and services are not allowed 
to participate. If all groups were included, 
as in fairness and in politics they would 
have to be eventually, the possibilities of in- 
flation would be vast. Estimated by sources 
of production, the total income of the United 
States is now in excess of fifty billions of 
dollars. The total money in circulation, 
including bank deposits subject to check, 
is not far from twenty-five billions. It 
follows that the annual production, if used 
as a basis for new issues on the Edison 
plan, could at once greatly increase the 
volume of money in circulation. Every 
addition to the monetary supply would 
tend to raise prices. The higher prices be- 
came, the higher would be the loan value 
of a given volume of goods. The greater, 
therefore, would be the volume of new 
money that could be issued on the basis 
of a given annual production. In spite 
of the self-cancelling provision, therefore, 
prices would become still higher; and so 
on up an endless spiral. 

In order to maintain the convertibility 
of such a vast volume of paper money, even 
the United States would not have enough 
gold. Such a degree of inflation, therefore, 
would involve the abandonment of the 
gold basis, and this would almost inevita- 
bly lead to the abandonment of even such 
restraints as the Edison plan provides. 
The more inconvertible money a country 
prints, the more it demands. Even in Rus- 
sia, where financial printing presses hold 
the world’s record for volume, where new 
issues of two hundred trillions of rubles per 
month stagger the imagination, the people 
complain that ‘there is not enough money 
to do business with.” Without the arbi- 
trary restraint of the gold basis, and with 
Muscle Shoals inflationists, and sundry 
other kinds of inflationists constantly press- 
ing their claims upon Congress, it is not at 
all certain that the United States, once well 
on the road to financial chaos, would in the 
end be outrun by Russia. 
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Exchange your 1918 War Savings FSisinpe 
for Treasury Savings Certificates 





The Government now offers you the op- 
portunity to obtain the new Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates in exchange for your War 
Savings Stamps. Take them to your post 
ofhce or bank a ag 

As Christmas gifts there are no finer 
presents than the new United States 
Treasury Savings Certificates. 

Use them as worthwhile Christmas gifts 
or as a safe reinvestment of your money. 


How 1918 War Savings Stamps 
may be exchanged 














If you have $25 in War Savings Stamps 
2 
ry “ia % you can now obtain a $25 ‘Treasury 











| Backed by the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment, Treasury Savings Certificates are one of the 
soundest investments in the world to dare. 


2 Issued in denominations within the reach of all. A 
$25 Certificate costs you only $20.50, a $100 Certit 
cate $82, a $1000 Certificate $820. 








3 Each member of the family may buy up to $5000 
~ maturity value of any one series. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SAVINGS SYSTEM , 


Savings Certificate and $4.50 in cash. 

If you have $100 in War Savings 
Stamps you can now obtain a $100 
Treasury Savings Certificate and $18 in 
cash, 

If you have $1000 in War Savings 
Stamps you can now obtain a $1000 
Treasury Savings Certificate and two $100 
Treasury Savings Certificates and $16 in 
cash. 

These examples show what you can 
get with your War Savings Stamps. You 
can make similar exchanges in other 
amounts. 


Some advantages in owning Treasury Savings Certificates 


4 At present prices Treasury Savings Certificates earn 4 per 


cent peryear, compounded semi-annualiy, if heldtomatut 
ity. Each certificate matures five years from date of issue 


If cashed before maturity you receive 3 per cent simple 
interest. 


6 Phe certificates are exempt from normal Federal Income 


Tax, and from all State and local taxation (except estate 
and inheritance taxes) 
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not necessary 


to parboil 


Swifts Premium 


Ham 





Why this brand is put on each Premium Ham 





This parchment 
wrapper identifies 
Premium Hams 
and helps keep 
their wonderful 
flavor 


The words “Swift’s Premium” are stamped in large letters 
on the skin of every Premium Ham. 


That’s so you can be sure that the ham you are buying is 
really Premium Ham, even though it no longer has the 
Premium wrapper. 


So, even when you buy just a slice of ham to broil or fry, 
or apiece to boil or bake, you can tell it’s Premium. For you 
can look at the ham and see for yourself whether or not it 
is marked with the Premium brand. 


This, then, is the way to be sure that you are getting 
tender, juicy ham, ham with the sweet, ‘mild flavor that 
comes from the careful Premium methods of curing and 
smoking—always look for the brand Swift’s Premium. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 





lt is 


57 
not necessary . 


to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 


This blue identi- 
fication tag is tied 
to all Premium 
Hams as an addi- 
tional protection 
for you 


Make sure its Premium 






































Write to our Bureau of Interior De 
tion for suggestions as to suttable color 
patterns for use in any scheme of home de 
oration, No charge for this service. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ 


(Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Sent, with de luxe colorplates of fine home 


interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrong's 
Linpleum, suitable for kitchen, dining 
room, or bedroom, and fully guaranteed te 
vive satistactory service. Sem for tree 
hooklet, “‘Armstronge’s Linoleum Rugs,” 
showing colorplate § of ple asing and artist ( 


iesigns. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE ‘A’ 
trademark on 


the burlap back 
































Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 




















Linoleum Floors in this 


—I\\10 





iememental 





New Home 


N a new home you might not notice 

this floor at first. You would only 
notice that the rooms were pleasing 
and in good taste. 


Yet, when it is pointed out, you will 
see at once how beautifully the pol 
ished linoleum floor harmonizes with 
the rugs, walls, and hangings. 


Throughout all the rooms in the 
group the same handsome, modern 
Hoor is installed. 


This floor is Armstrong’s Brown 
Jaspé Linoleum — specified by the 
architect in his plans. It is a perma 
nent floor because it was cemented 
down firmly over a layer of deadening 
felt. A linoleum floor laid this modern 
way will remain as smooth and tight 
as the day it was put down. ‘The lino- 


\RMSTRONG CorK Compa 
950 Libert treet, Lanca 


ny, Linoteum Divi 


leum floors in this house are kept bright 
and new-looking by occasional waxing 
and polishing. Expensive refinishing 


Is never necessary. 


Such floors are pleasant to walk on 

springy and elastic to the step. They 
are quiet. Linoleum is an agreeably 
cool floor in summer, a comfortably 
warm floor in winter. 


Go into any good furniture or de- 
partment store, and see the many at- 
tractive colors and designs from which 
you may select floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum for your new home, orto re 
place old floors. You will be interested 
to learn how inexpensive these floors 
are in first cost, as well as in upkeep. 


\ll Armstrong’s Linoleum is guar 
anteed to give entire satisfaction. 
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